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PRESENTING THE CLOTH. 


‘pee great efforts which England, Ger- 

many and France have recently made 
to secure possession of the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean have attracted much attention 
in this country, for it looks to us as though 
the above-named powers were seeking for 
places of refuge in case of war, so that the 
commerce of unfriendly nations can be de- 
stroyed by fast-steaming gunboats. The 
struggle will be continued for years, and 


the result is still in doubt, Australia and 


19 


New Zealand are reaching [out for more 
islands, and Germany is claiming a large 
portion of New Guinea, which the people 
of the northern part of the prevince of Vic- 
toria wanted for themselves. The French 
have a footing in the Society Islands, and 
envious eyes are now cast on the Ladrone 
Islands owned by Spain, but not of much 
use to her, although they abound in coal 
and minerals, and are very beautiful, with 
one good harbor, almost surrounded by 
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coral reefs. Fruit and vegetables are abun- 
dant, and Guam would not be a bad place 
for the United States to own if it is in the 
market for sale or barter. It is near Manil- 
la and not far from China. The coal may 
be very valuable for steam purposes. 

We propose to give a brief account in 
this article of the Society Islands as we 
saw and found them many years ago, and, 
as they were then, so are they now, except 
in those towns held by the French, on the 
borders of the ocean. The islands were 
originally discovered in 1605, by De Quiros, 
and has derived the name of the Society 
Islands from the liberality of the English 
Royal Society, which, in 1767, sent an ex- 
pedition under Captain Cook for the pur- 
pose of observing the transit of Venus over 
the sun, There are many islands of this 
group, the best known of which is Tahiti or 
Otaheite, as the word was given in “ Cook’s 
Voyages.” This island forms one of a por- 
ticn of the group which is distinguished by 
the name of the Georgian Islands, in honor 
of George III. 

Tahiti is singularly picturesque when 
viewed from the sea, in consequence of its 
mountainous character, the island being so 
filled with lofty peaks and crags that the 
only way of reaching the interior is by fol- 
lowing the courses wf the valleys. Some- 
times the rocks shoot up into sharp and 
spire-like peaks; sometimes they run for 
miles in perpendicular precipices, several 
thousand feet in height; sometimes they 
are scarped and angular like gigantic fort- 
resses; sometimes they are cleft into ra- 
vines of terrible depth ; and sometimes they 
are scooped out into hollows like the craters 
of extinct volcanoes. 

Down these craggy steeps dash torrents 
that fertilize the soil, and so equably genial 
is the temperature that every shelf and 
ledge is covered with luxuriant foliage and 
gorgeous flowers. Tahiti indeed, as has 
been well said, is the gem of the Pacific. 
Our business, however, lies not so much 
with the island as with its inhabitants. In 
the following description, we will take 
Tahiti as the typical island of the Society 
group, merely introducing the lesser islands 
by way of illustration of the manners and 
customs which pervaded the whole group. 


In consequence of the superior fertility 
of Tahiti, and the consequent supply of food 
without the need of labor, the Tahitans are 
more plump and rounded of form than are 
the inhabitants of most other Polynesian 
islands. In the case of the men, the fair 
skin and plump, rounded forms give them 
an effeminate appearance, and the earlier 
voyagers have all noticed the strong con- 
trast between the dark, nervous and muscu- 
lar frames of the Tongan men, and the fair, 
smooth limbs and bodies of the Tahitans. | 
The men, too, wear their hair long, and, if it 
were not that they permit the beard to grow 
to some length, they would well deserve the 
epithet of effeminate. Not only is this 
smoothness and fairness one of their dis- 
tinguishing marks, but they also are charac- 
terized by a sort of languor in their move- 
ments and timidity in their carriage, very 
unlike the demeanor of the bold and war- 
like Tongans and Samoans. “ This obser- 
vation,” writes Captain Cook, “is fully veri- 
fied in their boxing and wrestling, which 
may be called little better than the efforts 
of children, if compared with the vigor with 
which those exercises are performed at the 
Friendly Islands.” They are so careful of 
their complexion that when they think their 
skins are becoming darkened by exposure 
to the sun, they have a mode of bleaching 
th: mselves. Captain Cook merely men- 
tions that they remain indoors for a month 
or two, wear great quantities of clothing, 
and eat nothing but bread-fruit, this diet 
being supposed by them to have a strong 
bleaching power. It is probable, however, 
that besides the diet and the confinement 
within the house, they also employ some 
preparation similar to that which is used by 
the Marquesan women under similar cir- 
cumstances. The Tahitans place such reli- 
ance on the effect of food on the complexion 
that they believe themselves to change the 
hue of their skins several times in the year, 
owing to the kind of food on which, owing 
to the change of season, they are obliged to 
live. They do not, however, like many na- 
tions, think that corpulence is a mark of 
rank and wealth, That fairness of skin and 
roundness of form which detract from the 
manly beauty of the male sex only add to 
the feminine charms of the women, who are 
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DRESSING THE IDOLS. 


far more beautiful even than those of Ton- 
ga, while they infinitely surpass the short, 
thickset women of the Marquesans. A 
Tahitan woman would be reckoned beauti- 
ful even among Europeans, the skin being 
fairer than that of many a Spanish girl, and 
the large full eyes and rich hair having a 


fascination peculiar to themselves, a charm 
which many travelers have endeavored to 
describe, and all, according to their own 
statements, have failed to convey in words. 
Yet the lot of the Tongan women is far su- 
perior to that of the Tahitan. The woman 
of Tonga is by no means the mere slave of 
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the despotic husband, but is often his true 
helpmeet and best adviser. Among the 
Tahitans, however, we find that the effemi- 
nate, smooth-limbed, long-haired, fair- 
skinned man, who would not abide the 
charge of a Tongan boy, is a very tyrant at 
home, having no idea that women can be 
anything but chattels, and beating his 
wives, his dogs or his pigs, with equal dis- 
regard of their feelings. The women are 
not allowed to eat of various kinds of food, 
as they would offend the gods by so doing, 
and it is a remarkable coincidence that the 
gods do not permit the women to eat exact- 
ly those articles of food which the man 
likes best, such, for example, as turtle, and 
certain kinds of fish and plaintain. 

Neither. are the women allowed to eat 
with their husbands, but take their meals in 
a separate part of the house. This prohi- 
bition is the more gailing because, in a well- 
to-do Tahitan’s family, eating goes on all 
day with very short intervals. The family 
breakfast at eight, and have a first dinner 
or luncheon at eleven, Thus invigorated, 
they are able to wait until two, when they 
take their first dinner. This is followed by 
a second dinner at five and supper at eight, 
after which they retire to rest. But as it is 
manifestly impossible to go without food for 
twelve hours, they awake at two, take 
another meal, or “rere-supper,” and sleep 
again until daybreak. 

_ As to the turtle, a certain sort of sanctity 
is attached to it. When one of these rep- 
tiles was caught, it was always sent to the 
king, who, however, did not cook so sacred 
a creature in his own house, but sent it to 
the temple, where it was offered to the idol. 
It was cooked in the marae, or sacred enclo- 
sure, and after a portion had been taken 
by the priest for the idol, the remainder was 
sent back to the king. Unless this offering 
were made, the offender would immediately 
suffer from the vengeance of the offended 
god. 

This custom was‘ exploded’ by Pomaré 
about 1820. The king had long believed 
that the idols were nothing more than im- 
ages, and that the gods were but human in- 
ventions, and determined to try the subject 
by a crucial test. He waited until his sub- 
jects had caught a turtle, and sent it to him 


according to the custom of the island, In- 
stead of sending it to the marae, he had the 
turtle taken to his own kitchen and cooked 
there. It was then served up, and his whole 
household sat down with him to partake of 
it. No ne, however, except the king had 
the courage to take a mouthful, and even 
Pomaré himself was in a state of nervous 
trepidation, and had very little appetite 
when he came_to apply his test. However, 
he was a man o at moral courage, and, 
though he could not eat much of the royal 
dainty, he ate enough to bring down upon 
him the wrath of the god. 

Finding that no harm happened to him, 
he convened an assembly of the chiefs, 
and narrated the whole of the circumstan- 
ces, telling them that they were free to act 
as they liked, but that for his part he ab- 
jured idolatry from that time. The conse- 
quence was, that of their own accord the 
people voluntarily abandoned their idols, 
and either gave them to, the missionaries, 
used them as seats or put them in the fire 
with which food is cooked, the last proceed- 
ing being the very depth of degradation. 

One of these raids on the idols was con- 
ducted after a very curious manner. When 
the converts had reached the. temple in 
which were deposited the idols which they 
had so long worshipped, their hearts failed 
them, and not a man dared enter the house 
and lay his hands on the sacred images. 
They bethought themselves, however, of 
trying the effect of firearms, with which 
they were furnished, and, in the presence of 
the terrified population, made ready to fire 
upon the idols. After calling upon the im- 
ages, warning them that they were about to 
be. fired upon, and calling upon them to 
avenge themselves if they could, they fired 
a volley into the house. Finding that no 
harm ensued, they advanced more boldly, 
and. burned down the temple together with 
its occupants. 

A curious instance of courage similar to 


‘that of Pomaré occurred at the island of 


Rurutu. A native teacher recommended at 
a public assembly that a feast should be 
held, and that the king, his chiefs, his peo- 
ple and their wives should together partake 
of turtle and pork, both the articles of diet 
being prohibited to women in Rurutu. 
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The test was accepted, and the party as-, the spot, and that women should absolutely 
sembled, having by a curious coincidence | eat botn turtle and pork, were enormities 
selected ignorantly a piece of ground sacred | almost to great to be conceived. ‘The feast 
to Oro, the vengeful god of war. That any | took piace, and when the Rurutuans saw 


TANE RETURNING HOME. 


one should eat on so sacred a spot would | that, they said, “ No doubt they will die for 


have been sufficient to draw upon the delin- | this trespass on the holy ground,” and 


quents the full terrors of Oro’s anger; but | looked earnestly, expecting some one to’ 


that men and women should eat together on ' have swollen or fallen down dead suddenly ; 
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but after they had looked for a considerable 
time and saw no one come, they changed 
their minds, and said, “ Surely theirs is the 
truth ; but perhaps the god will come in the 
night and kill them; we will wait and see.” 
One man actually went in the night to the 
wife of the chief Auiira, who also ate a part 
ot a hog or turtle on the sacred spot, and 
said; “Are you still alive?” When the 
morning arrived, and the Rurutuans found 
that no harm had happened to any of them, 
they became exceediagly disgusted at their 
having been deceived so long by the evil 
spirit. 

Like many other Polynesians, the Tahi- 
tans are of fair complexions, and very well 
made, Both men and women are good-look- 
ing, and many of the latter may be called 
beautiful, their graceful robe of bark-cloth, 
and the flowers with which they love to en- 
twine their hair, setting off their charms in 
an admirable maoner. It is rather strange, 
by the way, that the women of Eimeo, one 
of this group, are very inferior to those of 
the other islands, being darker, of lower 
stature and not so graceful, and, as Captain 
Cook remarked, if a handsome woman were 
seen in Eimeo, she was sure to have come 
from another island. 

The men dress in a rather variable man- 
ner. All wear the primitive garment of 
Polynesia, namely, a piece of bark-cloth 
passed round the waist, then through the 
legs, and the end tucked into the girdle. 
Over this garment many wear a sort ot 
mantle made of finer cloth, gathered neat!y 
round the waist, and sometimes flowing 
over their shoulders; while others wear the 
tiputa or tibuta, a garment made in poncho 
fashion, with a hole in the middle through 
which the head passes, and hanging down 
in front and behind, but open on the sides. 
This garment is found in a very great num 
ber of Polynesian islands, the material and 
form varying according to the locality. The 
bark-cloth is made exactly after the fashion 
employed in Tonga and Samoa. 

Both sexes usually cut their hair short, 
and sometimes crop it so ciosely at the 
crown that it looks as if shaven. They 
anoint their locks freely with scented cocoa- 
nut oil, or with a resinous gum, which gives 
it a moist and glossy appearance, and causes 


it to retain the shape into which it is twist- 
ed. Beside the flowers worn in the hair 
and ears, and the garlands twisted round 
the head, the women wear a very elegant 
and striking ornament. They take the very 
young stipe of the cocoanut-palm, peel it in- 
to lony strips and dry it. When properly 
prepared, it is a glossy, pure white, looking 
much like white satin ribbon, and is worn 
twisted into rosettes and similar ornaments. 

Tattooing was once much esteemed, and 
the operation was performed by means of a 
comb and mallet, as has been described 
in other articles. Professional artists 
executed the tattoo, and were accus- 
tomed to travel about the islands, remaining 
for some months at each spot, and being 
paid highly for each lad whom they deco- 
rated. The face was almost invariably left 
untouched; the bust, legs, arms and even 
hands being covered with the graceful pat- 
terns. The women also employed the same 
decoration, but in a less degree, wearing 
the tattoo mostly on the arms, ankles and 
feet, the latter being tattooed nearly half- 
way to the knees, so that at a little distance 
the woman looked as if she were wearing 
boots or socks fitting tightly to the skin. 
The missionaries, however, discouraged the 
tattoo, which by degrees came to be accept- 
ed as a mark of a revolutionary spirit, and 
rendered the offender liable to punish- 
ment. 

The Tahitans are naturally a hospitable 
people, and have invented a complete code 
of etiquette for making presents, the most 
curious of which is that which is employed 
in giving bark-cloth. Captain Cook’s de- 
scription of this custom is very interesting. 
“IT went with Otoo to his father’s house, 
where I found some people employed in 
dressing two girls with a prodigious quantity 
of fine cloth, after a very singular fashion. 
The oneend of each piece of cloth, of which 
there were a good many, was held up over 
the heads of the girls, while the remainder 
was wrapped round their bodies, under the 
arm-pits. Then the upper ends were let 
fall, and hung down in folds to the ground, 
one over the other, so as to bear some 
resemblance to a circular hoop-petticoat. 
Afterward, round the outside of all were 
wrapped several pieces of differently col- 
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ored cloth, which considerably increased 
the size, so that it was not less than five or 
six yards in circuit, and the weight of this 
singular attire was as much as the poor girls 
could support. To each were hung two 
taames or breastplates, by way of enliven- 
ing the whole, and giving it a picturesque 
appearance. Thus equipped, they were 
conducted on board the ship, together with 
several hogs and a quantity of fruit, which, 
with the cloth, were a present to me from 
Otoo’s father. 

“ Persons of either sex, dressed in this 
manner, are called azee, but I believe it is 
never practiced except when large presents 
of cloth are to be made, At least I never 
saw it practiced on any other occasion, nor, in- 
deed, had I ever such a present before; but 
both Captain Clarke and I had cloth given 
to us afterward, thus wrapped round the 
bearers.” 

These cloths are mostly put on the bear- 
ers by laying the end of the cloth on the 
ground. The girl thes lies down on the 
end of the piece, holds it tightly to her 
body, and rolls over and over, until she has 
wound herself up in all the cloth that she is 
intended to present. When the bearers are 
taken into the presence of the chief to 
whom the offering is made, they reverse the 
process, and unroll themselves by revolving 
on the floor in the contrary direction. 

As might be expected of these islanders, 
their religion is pure idolatry, or rather it 
consists in the worship of certain images 
which are conventionally accepted as visible 
representatives of the invisible deities. 
The idols are of two different kinds, the 
one being rude imitations of the human 
figure, and the other, certain combinations 
of cloth, sinnet aud feathers, rolled round 
sticks, not having the slightest similitude to 
the human form, or being recognizabie as 
idols except by those who understand their 
signification, 

The god, Tane himself—burned in 1817— 
was carved out of a great block of wood, 
and was about as large as a tall man. He 
was not remarkable for an elegant shape, 
having no neck and no legs, the body ter- 
minating in a cone. The head was fur- 
nished with apologies for eyes, mouth, nose 


and ears, and the whole was covered with 
sinnet. 

Once in every year, Tane had a new 
dress, and was invested with great solemni- 
ty. He was brought out of his house by his 
priest and laid on his bed, having four less- 
er gods on either side of him. The chiefs 
of the district stood each in front of his own 
god, and the priests stood round Tane as 
being the great god of them all. The old 
garments were then removed, and examina- 
tion made into the interior of the idol, 
which was hollow, and contained various 
objects, such as scarlet feathers, beads, 
bracelets and other valuables. Those that 
began to look shabby were removed, and 
others were inserted to take their place, 
and the idols were then invested in their 
new robes. 

Tane, all powerful though he was, labored 
under one disadvantage. He had a very 
long tail, and whenever he wished to leave 
his house, rise into the air, and dart through 
the sky on some errand of mischief, he was 
restrained by his long tail, which was sure 
to become entangled in some object, which 
from that time became sacred to the god. 

The house in which the god lived was a 
small hut elevated on posts twenty feet 
high, and there were no means of access ex- 
cept by climbing one of these posts. The 
god-bearer, therefore, had no easy task in 
climbing ap these posts with the great 
wooden image fastened to his neck. 

In olden times human sacrifices attracted 
much attention, but are now abolished by 
law. When a prisoner was to be sacrificed 
there were many forms and ceremonies to 
go through, which we have not room to re- 
late, although the scene is well represented 
in the illustration. In the foreground is 
the canoe, in which lies the body of the 
slain victim, attended by two priests; while 
just above it on the shore is the dog that is 
intended to furnish the second portion of 
the offering, Just in front of the house are 
two platforms, on the taller of which lie the 
dogs and pigs that have been sacrificed, and 
on the lower lies the embalmed body of a 
king, which is brought out for inspection. 
Io front of the bier are drummers perform- 
ing on their elaborately-carved instruments, 
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The houses of the Society Islands are, 
indeed, little more than thatched roofs sup- 
ported on pillars about seven or eight feet 
in height, the pillars tapering fom the base 
to the top, and not being quite upright, but 
sloping a little inward. The floor is gen- 
erally covered with grass and mats, while to 
the rafters of the roof aré hung baskets, 
bundles of cloth, and other property. 

Some of the native spears were dreadful 
weapons, the worst of which seems to have 


Formerly the natives of the Society Is- 
lands also used the bone of the sting-ray 
for secret assassination. They watched the 
intended vict:m while he slept, and, by gent- 
ly touching him with a feather, made him 
turn about until he was in a favorable posi- 
tion. The fatal dagger was then struck into 
the body, and the assassin made his escape, 
being sure that the wound must be sooner 
or later mortal. 

Cruelty toward the vanquished is one of 


THE HUMAN SACRIFICE. 


been a sort of trident, something like an eel 
spear. The head of it was armed with three 
bones from the tail of the sting-ray. They 
were not fastened to the head of the spear, 
but only slipped into sockets just tightly 
enough to hold them. When an enemy was 
struck with either of these points, it became 
detached’ from the spear, and, in ‘conse- 
quence of its peculiarly barbed edges, kept 
working its way deeper and’ deeper into the 


body, so that certain death was the result of 


a wound with one of these spears. 


the invariable accompaniments of savage 
warfare, and we cannot expect to find that 
the Society Islanders were more free from 
it than others. 

Civilization is having its usual effect, and 
now the Islands can boast of trade, hotels, 
churches, newspapers, and as pleasant soci- 
ety as can be found in the Pacific. The 
natives ate not fond of work, and thete is 
not much occasion for labor when every- 
thing that is gdod grows so readily and}with- 
out the use of spade or hoe. 
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SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


A SEQUEL TO “ON LAND AND SEA.” 


BY WM. H. THOMES, 


Author of “The Gold Hunters,” “Running the Blockade,” “The Belle of. 
Australia; or, Who Am I?” “On Land and Sea; 
or, California in the Years 1843, 
"44 and’ 45, etc., etc. 


(Copvricat, 1884, sy Wm. H. 


CHAPTER X. 


CAPTAIN FREMONT’S CAMP.—THE MESSAGES AND DESPATCHES.— 
NIGHT SCENE AROUND A FIRE. — THE COYOTES’ CALL. — THE LETTERS 
FOR GENERAL CASTRO AND MR. LARKIN. — INSTRUCTIONS. —ON THE 
TRAIL. — THE INDIAN WOMAN. — THE CAVALRY SQUAD. — THE SEARCH 
FOR LETTERS. —GENERAL CASTRO IS SURPRISED.—LEWEY TELLS 
SOME STORIES.—STORMING THE CAMP.— FISHING IN A FOG. — THE 
AMERICAN FRIGATE. —SPIES ON ALL SIDES. —A FRIENDLY WARNING, 
—A NIGHT OF TERROR. — A GLAD SIGHT. : 


S soon as our guides called a halt on the summit of the mountain, a. 
place that some people call San Juan and others Hawk’s Peak, al- 
though | think the latter name is the recognized authority, we knew that 
we were near the camp of the invader. i 

“ Strangers,” said the trapper, “yer can’t go no further on this trail until 
yer is bltndfolded. Yer may be all right, and I hope yer is, but we is used 
to Injun ways, and don’t trust no one till he is proved honest. We ’ll just 
slip a serape over yer heads, and then lead the hosses, and yer won't 
know much of our place arter yer leaves it. Now hold still, and keep 
quiet. _We won’t be rough unless yer is.” 

“Go ahead,” we said. “ Only don’t fool with the dog as he is dangerous 
to strangers. Let him see all that he can, and we ’Il go it blind.” 

“ Them ’ere is good poker words, stranger,” was the grim rejoinder, al- 
though we were not aware of it at the time. ‘“ Now hold still. I reckon 
yer won’t see much, and if yer comes near smotherin’ jist sing out and 
we ‘li give yer alittle air ¢o’save yer lives.” 

As the blankets were put over our heads one of the scouts uttered a cry 
like the bark of a coydteyand after a moment's silence the sound was re- 
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peated far off in the distance, but in what direction we could not tell, owing 
to our heads being muffled in such a disagreeable manner. 

“ Alt right, come along,” the scouts said. ‘“ The trail is clear.” 

They seized our horses’ bridles, and led them over rocky places, through 
groves of trees, up hill and down, for half an houror more. Then the ani- 
mals were halted, we heard voices expressing surprise at our appearance, 
the blankets were pulled from our heads, and we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by forty or fifty rough and tough looking trappers, dressed in vari- 
ous kinds of hunting costume, and armed with rifles, revolvers, and knives. 
We looked at the men as earnestly as they regarded us, and then one person 
asked, — 

“Is them ’ere Castro’s scouts? They seem fitted more for salt water 
than land service.” 

“Hold yer yop,” our guide said. “Let the lads get their wind a‘ore 
yer talks to’em. Where isthe cap’en? ‘The young fellers has some pa- 
pers for him. I ‘spect Castro has sent us an invitation to dinner, and I 
a’n’t got no biled shirt to put on to meet the Mexican senoras.” 

“You is handsome enough without,” was the response, and then his com- 
panions laughed, and while the rough jokes were cracked fast and furious, 
Lewey and I dismounted, secured our horses, and waited for the appear- 
ance of the commander of the forces, a man we had heard of but never 
seen all the time we were on the coast. 

“Why don’t yer go and speak to the cap’en?” our guide asked, while 
we were looking around the camp, puzzled at all we saw, and bewildered by 
the remarks that met us on every hand, some of them none too polite. 

“ Where is he ?” I demanded. 

“Over thar, settin’on a stump. He’s waitin’ for yer.” 

Now we had expected to see a man of commanding presence, with glitter- 
ing uniform, and sword by his side, plumes in his hat, and a general air of 
daintiness and neatness, but the person pointed out as Captain Fremont 
was not up to our expectations, as far as show was concerned. He was 
slight in figure, wore a hunting shirt of dressed deer-skin, leggings and 
moccasins, and around his temples was a common cotton handkerchief, 
with bright colors, forming a singular-looking head gear, but such as the 
poorer class of Mexicans sometimes wore beneath their broad sombreros. 
The ends of the panuelo hung down the wearer’s back, and were knotted as 
if containing small pieces of silver, the safest place to carry and have them 
convenient for use. There was no sword, no knife, not even a pistol in 
the captain’s belt. He was the last person in the camp we should have se- 
lected for an important command, as, if the truth must be told, he was 
dressed a little worse than his companions, and perhaps a trifle dirtier. 
But his face and eyes were attractive, and showed power and endurance, 
and when he spoke there was something in his tones that denoted will and 
courage. 

We were so astonished at the appearance of the man that we could only 
stare at him for a few minutes, unable to speak. Perhaps Fremont realized 
the feelings he inspired, and let us gaze without interrupting our medita- 
tions, but, after he supposed we had looked him over long ‘enough, sudden- 
ly said, — 
“ Well, lads, who are you and what do you want?” 
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He did not speak in an impatient tone, or as though he was angry, but 
just as a business man does when he tells one of his clerks to fill an order 
and waste no time about it if he knows what is good for himself. 

“ Is you de celebrated Captain Fremont?” asked Lewey, who was anx- 
ious to make a good impression, “ and does you speak de French?” 

“| am Captain Fremont, but never mind about the French as long as you 
speak English,” was the reply, and a cold, chilly smile accompanied the 
words, as if the speaker did not care for joking. 

“ Captain,” I said, “this young man is a native of France, and I am an 
American. We were formerly sailors in the same ship, but were discharged 
on account of sickness. We thought of marrying, and settling down in the 
country, but have been disappointed.” 

At this stage of the story the captain grinned, as I supposed he would. 
Our pathetic love story always made both thoughtless and serious laugh, just 
as though two boys could not be stricken with the tender passion, and de- 
sire to wed. 

“ Come to the point,” the captain remarked, as soon as the smile disap- 
peared. “ You wish to join my force since there is no chance for matrimo- 
ny. Is that the case?” 

“No, sir, far from it. We have had all the soldiering we desire for the 
balance of our lives,” and I rapidly related our experience in the cavalry. 

He was kind enough to listen without a word of comment, and when I 
had concluded asked abruptly, — 

“ How many men are there in that company of cavalry, and who com- 
mands it ?” 

If he expected to get any information from us he was mistaken, even if 
he did take us by surprise in asking the question. 

“ Pardon me, captain,” I said, “ we are not here as spies or tale-bearers, 
so please ask us no questions that would not be honorable in us to answer. 
We came here as messengers for General Castro simply because we were 
available, and can speak English. He discharged us from the Mexican 
service, recalled our matriculadors, and is to give us a pass to reside or 
travel in any part of the State. We perform this duty as a debt of gratitude 
to him, and with the understanding that we should not be required to state 
what we saw here, or heard, your strength or intentions. The general’s 
despatches will tell you all that you require to know about his business.” 

He looked at us calmly, seemed to weigh each word that I uttered, as if 
to determine my sincerity, and, while the captain and I were thus occupied, 
Lewey put in his oar. 

“ Ve has been unfortunate in not bein’ married, but at de same time ve 
is bery honest young men,” just as though that was going to help us. 

As Lewey uttered the words the captain looked at him, and so steadily 
that my friend dropped his eyes, for the first time a little abashed at his 
temerity in speaking. 

“ You need say nothing about the forces under General Castro,” Captain 
Fremont said, after a pause, “if you think such a course compromises you 
in the least. I know as well as you do how many men he can muster, in- 
fantry and cavalry, and that the latter are not of much account just at pres- 
ent. I saw some of them pass over the mountains the other day, and the 
sight was not inspiring to a warrier. Give me the letter from the general. 
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I will read it, and send an answer tomorrow. It is too late today for you 
to return to town. We shall have to keep you in camp all night. The 
passes are difficult, and my scouts might tumble on you in the canyons, or 
on the trails, and make a mistake, perhaps a fatal one. We will do all that 
we can to see that you are comfortable, and do not get hungry.” 

He nodded to a Delaware Indian, exchanged a few words with him ina 
low tone, and then said, — 

“This man will look after your horses, and see that they are piquetted 
and fed. They will be safe in the morning, never fear, although both are 
nice-looking animals, and the temptation to steal them is great on the part 
of my men. The Delaware will watch over and guard the mustangs as if 
they were his own, or what is more, as if they had become my property.” 

I approached and put General Castro’s letter in the commander’s hand, 
and as I did so gave him Mr. Larkin’s document at the same time. 

‘‘ One is from the American consul,” I said. ‘ He is anxious to commu- 
nicate with you for some reason best known to himself. I will take youran- 
swer, and see that he gets it safely. I do this for the honor of my country and 
not for gain. I act as messenger for General Castro, and not Mr. Larkin, 
but the latter will keep the matter to himself, and I hope you will also. 
My safety depends upon it.” 

He nodded, drew aside his hunting dress, and put the papers in his bosom, 
and as he did so I saw that instead of wearing white linen next to his skin 
he had a red flannel shirt like the rest of his men, and not a particle clean- 
er, as far as I could judge by a hasty glance. 

I never fully knew the contents of either despatch, but I surmised that 
the Mexican general stated to Captain Fremont his firm intention of kick- 
ing him out of the State in short order unless he took his departure in a 
given time. Mr. Larkin’s letter, I was afterward partially informed, con- 
tained the important announcement that the Columbus, Independence, and 
Congress were near the coast, and might be expected in Monterey harbor 
at anytime. Fremont was advised to risk no general engagement, as the 
Mexicans were in strong force, and if they conquered the result would be 
disastrous for American interests. This was sound and good advice, and 
I have always taken credit to myself for carrying such valuable information 
to one who was hemmed in by mountains and an unfriendly and revengeful 
people. If the United States government is disposed to grant me a peusion 
for my services on the occasion, dating from 1846, I shall not refuse it, for 
money is always valuable to people who write books for a living. But, as 
republics are ungrateful, I fear the government will never do justice, and 


_ vote me the money. 


The commander of the forces retired to the shade of a tree to read his 
despatches, while Lewey and I wandered around the enclosure, which the 
men had fortified by felling trees, forming a complete abatis, the branches 
extending outward, making the storming of the place one of extreme diffi- 
culty, especially when the inner circle was defended by sixty-five men who 
were accustomed to the use of rifles all their lives, and dead shots at one 
hundred yards or more. ; 

When dinner was ready we were requested to take our share with the men. 
The Kod consisted of venison, and not much else, but as there was enough 
of’ it \% one went hungry. Every hour a trapper would drop in, and make 
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‘a report, and another one depart for some secret service. It was evident 
that nothing went on outside of the lines that the commander did not know, 
and a surprise by the Mexicans was out of the question. 

We were treated very kindly by the trappers. They saw that Captain 
Fremont had received us without suspicion, and while they asked us for 
news they did not insist upon knowing too much of what was going on in 


FREMONT’S CAMP-FIRE. 


town. One of them inquired if we were shaken up by the earthquake, and 
asked how Cook felt at the loss of his aguardiente? Then some of the 
men laughed, and one brawny fellow said, — 

“T should like to have been thar, and got a whack at that rum. It seems 
to me, Jim, yer could have made away with a bottle or two outside of yer 
skin, darn yer eyes,” and Jim responded by saying in a significant tone, — 
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“| had somethin’ else to think of jist at that time, with a hundred fright- 
ened greasers around me, and any one of ’em ready to cut my wizzen at the 
first sign I give of bein’ a Yank.” 

This was proof to me that one of the trappers had visited Monterey on 
the night of the earthquake, in disguise, and sees all that transpired, and 
taken note of the Mexican forces and surroundings. The mission was a 
dangerous one, and if he had been discovered his life would have paid the 
penalty of his rashness. But as Jim spoke some Spanish he probably 
moved through the crowd unnoticed and undetected. 

That evening we sat around the camp-fire, smoked our pipes, and listened 
to the tough yarns of the trappers and guides. They told of bold encoun- 
ters with Indians, grisly bears, and other animals, and seemed as careless 
of the future as school boys. They did not know the plans of their com- 
mander, and appeared regardless what they were, as long as he led them, 
confident that he would cut his way through all obstacles, though the 
Mexicans numbered ten to one. They had come from the banks of the 
Sacramento River, marched by easy stages to their present camp, and 
would leave when they got ready, and not before. I think that they were 
the most indifferent, careless set of men that I ever saw in an enemy’s 
country, considering their number, and with no hope for relief in case they 
were cut off io their line of retreat. 

The commander rolled himself up in his blankets under a tree, a saddle 
for a pillow, and went to sleep, six Delaware Indians —his devoted body 
guard — lying on the ground near him, ready to start into life and activity 
at a moment’s notice, with rifles at their sides, and long knives ready to 
grasp. 

It was a strange and weird scene, that night in camp, as we sat near the 
fire, with stout bearded men all around us, the wind sighing through the 
trees, the stars shining brightly overhead, and the mysterious noises of the 
forests coming up from the valleys and sides of the mountain. Once in a 
while the sharp bark of a coyote was heard, and then the trappers listened 
very attentively, and after the noise was repeated would mutter, — 

“ That ’s a real brute arter a supper,” or else some one growled out, — 

“What ’s the matter with Jake that he ’s makin’ all that fuss?” showing 
that these men of the wilderness could tell the false from the true, although 
to my ears both yelps sounded alike, and I could not distinguish the human 
imitation from the real snapping and snarling of the brutes. 

One by one the hunters dropped off to sleep, and then Lewey and I and 
Jack rolled ourselves up in our blankets, and with saddles for pillows went 
to sleep, and we heard no more noise until daylight, when the men got up, 
yawned and stretched themselves, and some prepared breakfast, while 
others shouldered their rifles, and departed upon secret service, uttering no 
word, and receiving no orders. 

“The cap’en wants yer lads,” growled the trapper who had led us into 
camp, soon after breakfast, and we removed the pipes from our mouths, and 
went to the commander, who had resumed his seat on the stump of a tree, 
and looked just as he did the day before, handkerchief and all, calm and 
contented, apparently without a thought of what the day would bring 
forth. 
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“ Have you eaten your breakfast?” Captain Fremont asked as we stood 
before him. 


“ Yes, sit.” 

“ Then you can return to town immediately I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, sir, if you desire us to go,” was our prompt answer. 

“I do,” and then turning to a Delaware who stood near, ever watchful, 
for fear of treachery, Captain Fremont said, — 

“Saddle these youag men’s animals immediately, so that they can 
depart.” 

The Delaware went on his mission, and then the commander took two 
documents from his pocket, and handed them to me. 

“ One of these,” he said, “is for Mr. Larkin and the other for General 
Castro. - You will see that both safely reach their destination. I have re- 
quested permission of the governor to make my way to Santa Barbara by 
land. He has refused compliance, and now | shall have to go without con- 
sulting him, and in defiance of his army.” 

“The task is a dangerous one, captain,” I could not resist saying. 
“Twice your number of men could not accomplish it.” 

A faint smile passed over the bronzed face that looked so hard and stern, 
and then the great explorer remarked, — 

“T know all the dangers of the route, young man, as well as you, perhaps 
a little better. But impress upon General Castro’s mind, if he should ques- 
tion you, that my mind is made up, and go I will.” 

“T shall give him no information on that point,” I cried hastily. “I did 
not come here as a spy, and refuse to act the part of one.” 

“ Young man,” the captain said in a stern tone, and with a look on his 
face that showed he was weighing his words very carefully, “I want you to 
benefit your country and me at the same time. You must volunteer to 
guide General Castro and his army to this camp.” 

“ Never,” I said very emphatically, and looked the indignation that I felt 
at the suggestion. 

“Nebber,” muttered Lewey. “Ve is not mouchers, by von blanked 
sight.” 

The explorer waited until our indignation had subsided, and then spoke 
quite as calmly as before, as though he did not feel discouraged by our 
refusal. 

“ Understand me, young men. No harm can happen to my command if 
you do as I request. I have a motive in making it. Listen to me atten- 
tively, and I speak thus plainly because I think you honest and trust- 
worthy. If you were not I should withhold my confidence. General Cas- 
tro must be led here, and given the impression that | am weak in point of 
numbers and intrenchment. I want him to charge the camp, and capture 
it.” 

“That would involve the shedding of much blood, and our ewn lives 
would be sacrificed by the defeated Mexicans. Ne, captain, you must think 
of some other scheme. We will not take part in the one you propose,” f 
said. 

“ You silly boys,” was the reply, “did I not say the camp was to be cap- 
tured by the Mexicans?” 

“Then you and the men will lose your lives. The Mexicans are preju- 
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diced against you, and will spare not if they succeed in getting you in their 
power. Better fight and fall, than be captured and shot by the enraged 
greasers.” 

“Very wise counsel, young man,” was the calm reply, “ but I do not pro- 
pose to be captured or shot if I can prevent it. All that I ask for is time, 
and time I must have. Listen to me, and pay particular attention to what 
I have to say, for it is important, and I will trust you. We have but ten 
rounds of ammunition for each man, and that is not enough for a siege. 
The sloop-of-war Portsmouth, I have just learned by a courier, is at San 
Francisco, and from her we can get all the powder and lead we desire. I 
expected some here, but my agents have been cut off. I thought I should 
find the frigate Congress in Monterey harbor, or at Santa Barbara, but she 
has not arrived at either place. General Castro is preparing to throw a 
force between me and the latter port. He has a regiment of cavalry at 
Santa Cruz to cut off my retreat to Yerba Buena. Tomorrow five compa- 
nies will occupy the canyons between here and Santa Barbara. I could 
whip either force if I had plenty of ammunition. But as I have not I must 
do the best I can, and avoid giving or accepting battle. If Castro will with- 
draw his men from Santa Cruz, and concentrate them in front of me, under 
the impression that I am determined to go to Santa Barbara, all would 
be well. You can manage this by reporting that I am fierce for a forward 
movement, and will make one at all hazards, say by the day after tomorrow.- 
Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, sir. When the camp is charged on there will be no one here to 
capture,” I remarked. 

“ That is about the whole story,” was the careless reply. 

. “I can do it’ Lewey said. “If my friend no vant to speak on account 
of his country me do itfor him. I does not vant to tell a lie, but I vill for 
vonce. Dat is, I let fall de hint.” 

- The captain nodded, and waved his hand to intimate that the interview 
was terminated, and also for the Delaware to bring up the horses all 
saddled. 

“You will not be blindfolded in returning to town,” Captain Fremont 
said, as we mounted our mustangs and called the dog. “Keep your eyes 
open, and note the trails and canyons. You may want to find your way 
back in case of necessity,” and, just as we were about to bid the explorer 
adieu, who should enter the camp, in charge of two scouts, but Antonio and 
Carlos Sanchos. 

We could not divine their errand, for it was evident they were willing 
captives, and then it suddenly struck me that the greasers were Fremont's 
spies, and in his pay, or else were desirous of selling their services to him in 
revenge for their treatment by General Castro. 

“ Captain,” I cried, as the Mexicans moved toward him, their dark faces 
showing some of the hate they felt for us, yet surprised at the meeting in 
an enemy’s camp, “these two ruffians are the worst scoundrels in Califor- 
dia. They will sell you for an ounce of gold. Do not put any faith in 
them. They will lie and steal from all parties.” 

“I know them,” was the quiet response. 

“ And, cap’en,” cried the irrepressible Lewey, “ please keep de throat- 
cutters in de camp till ve is clear of de trails and de canyons. Ve does not 
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care to meet sich peoples in de vilderness unless ve has de fust shot. Au 
revoir.” 

We touched the horses, and passed out of the only entrance that was 
clear of fallen trees, and as we did so saw the two Mexican greasers gazing 
after us, hate stamped on their ugly faces, yet baffled because they did not 
understand a word we had uttered, not comprehending our English, yet 
suspecting we had given Fremont a hint. 

The rude trappers joked us as we passed them, and intimated that they 
would soon see us again. 

“ We shall be in Monterey in a little while,” they said. “Tell old Cook 
to get in a fresh stock of rum, and not to water it. We want ours 
strong.” 

Outside of the abatis a Delaware Indian on foot joined us, and said that 
he was to act as guide to the main trail. 

“ Follow me, and keep still and close,” he said, and then moved along 
the mountain side, down the valley, through a narrow gorge, and finally 
struck the main trail that led to Monterey. 

“You go dat way,” the Indian said, and pointed in the direction of the. 
town, and without another word he turned and plunged into the forest, and 
was lost to sight, and we could not even hear his footsteps over the dry 
leaves and fagots so careful was the red man in picking his way back to 
camp. We noticed that he did not return the same route that he followed 
when acting as our escort. 

We had seen no one since leaving Hawk’s Peak, and yet I had no doubt 
but that watchful eyes noted our movements, and kept the run of our course, 
and was the more convinced of this because, as we turned toward the town, 
we heard far up the side of the mountain the hoarse cawing of a crow, yet 
not a bird of that species was in sight. Then further along there was an- 
other “caw,” “caw,” and suddenly the wild scream of an eagle, and then 
all was quiet, and the forest seemed deprived of life, for not so much as 
a deer bounded across the trail as we loped along on our way to 
Monterey. 

Just before we got to the Mission Carmel we noticed an Indian woman 
picking berries by the side of the road. She was so much occupied that 
she did not even look toward us, but continued her work, with head bent 
down and busy fingers. 

“ What luck, old lady?” asked Lewey, as we walked our horses past 
her. 

“She did not glance at us, but simply uttered one single word, and that 
was, — 

“ Papel.” 

Remembering Mr. Larkin’s instructions, I dropped the letter which I 
had received for him from Captain Fremont into a clump of bushes, and 
passed on, but as I glanced back the Indian woman was working her way 
toward the place where the missive was concealed, and when we turned a 
bend in the trail, and took one more look, she had disappeared from sight, 
and I saw no more of her, but it was lucky she met us just as she did, for 
as we turned we ran plump into a squad of Mexican cavalry, who were 
drawn across the road, on the watch for stragglers and foreign scouts, and 
rather careless in the handling of their carbines, for four or five were 
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pointed at.us, all of them loaded and cocked, and the sergeant of the force 
yelled out in a fierce tone, — 

“ Parada.” 

Of course we stopped. Itis always best to obey orders when you can’t 
help yourself, and to have green soldiers fooling with loaded guns in your: 
presence is not suggestive of a long and happy life. 

“Who are you?” the sergeant demanded, as he rode up to take a look 
at us. The fellow knew us very well, but pretended that he did not, for 
some reason we could not divine. 

“We are couriers in the employ of General Castro,” Lewey answered. 
“We have despatches for his excellency.” 

“ Let me see them,”’ was the next order. 

The paper was shown to him, but as he could not read it did not help 
matters much. 

“ Dismount, and let me search you,” the petty officer commanded. 

“ What for?” demanded Lewey. ‘We do not wish to waste time. We 
have no papers on our persons except this one from Captain Fremont to 
the governor.” 

-“ You have seen the robber, have you? ” asked the non-commissioned of- 
ficer, and his men listened with eager looks. 

“We left Captain Fremont only a few hours ago,” was our cautious 
reply. 

“How many men has he under his command ? ” the soldier asked. 

“Pardon me,” I cried, “these are matters for the general, and not for 
you. If we are detained much longer it is probable you will hear of it in 
some forcible manner. His excellency is not a patient man when he is 
waiting for news.” 

“He must wait this time,” was the answer, “for I am going to search 
both of you. Such are my orders, I am sorry to say.” 

“ Do you not recollect us?” I asked. “ You must have seen us yester- 
day morning when we departed from Monterey.” 

“Yes, and when you came with the volante, as escort for the general’s 
wife and Captain Fernando’s sister. We know you quite well, but for all 
that we must search you. It is orders.” 

The cunning Castro, or some one else, had feared and suspected we 
would have a package for Mr. Larkin, and if that was obtained the true 
condition of Captain Fremont and his force would be known. The Ameri- 
can consul knew the peculiarities of Mexican character, however, and had 
posted the Indian woman where she would be apt to encounter us before 
the soldiers were stumbled upon. The latter never thought the industrious - 
berry-picker was waiting for a paper that the Mexican government was anx- 
ious to get hold of, and so she passed on her way, and the document was 
duly received that same evening by Mr. Larkin, and I may as well state 
that we were awarded the sum of twenty dollars for our services, more than 
enough to pay for our sailor suits. I trust the United States reimbursed 
the consul for the outlay, but fear not. 

We dismounted, and the sergeant went through our clothing like an ex- 
pert pick-pocket. He found nothing, however, but was a little curious over 
our money belis, where our doubloons were secreted. Lewey told the 
man that they were charms for keeping off evil spirits, and so our gold was : 
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not disturbed, as we feared it would be, for there was enough to tempt a 
whole company of cavalry to commit murder. 

“Go on,” said the sergeant, as soon as the examination was concluded, 
“You are all right. We are satisfied that you have told the truth. Now 
ride fast, for General Castro is expecting you, and anxious for your 
appearance.” 

We did not waste any time, but remounted our horses, and dashed to- 
ward the town, arriving about three o’clock in the afternoon. We went 
directly to the government house, but the general was taking a short siesta, 
and could not be disturbed, so waited an hour before he awoke and re- 
ceived us. 

“ Well, senors,” he asked, as we were ushered into his presence, “how 
did you find Captain Fremont and his band of plunderers ?” 

“ The captain is well, general, and sends you this despatch for your in- 
formation,” and I handed the governor the letter I had received from the 
explorer. 

The general opened it, looked at the writing, and then said, — 

“Itis in English. I do not read that language. Translate for me, and 
let us hear what he says.” 

I took the document, and by Lewey’s aid made out that the captain was 
defiant, and intended to march to Santa Barbara at all hazards, and at an 
early day. He declared that his intentions were peaceable, but he should 
use force against force if necessary, and kill all who opposed his 
progress. 

The governor was indignant, as he had a right to be. He swore a little 
in choice Spanish, and then turned to us and asked, — 

“ How many men has this Fremont under his command?” 

“ General,” I said, “ you know you promised we should not be used as 
spies. Please spare us the pain of refusing your request for information.” 

The general frowned, and Lewey saw that the answer was not agreeable. 
He tried to blunt the point of my speech by shoving in an oar in his usual 
impressive manner. 

“ My friend,” he said, “is an American, and proud of his country. He 
thinks that it would be treason to give reports that might damage his na. 
tion. But I ama Frenchman, and can doas I please. Question me, gen- 
eral, and I will answer like a truthful man.” 

I gave Lewey a look that should have made him quiver, but he did not 
appear to notice it. He seemed hardened, and lost to all shame. 

“ Well, my friend,” asked Castro, “how many men has Fremont under 
his command?” 

“Two hundred,” was the prompt response. “I counted them all, and 
know Every hunter is a dead shot with his rifle, and say that they 
can march all over the country, and no one dare to dispute their way.” 

1 looked at the lad with admiration. He could lie magnificently when he 
was disposed to let himself out, and it was evident he was going to do jus- 
tice to his reputation during the interview. 

“I thought,” cried the surprised governor, “that there were not more 
than one hundred los Americanos.” 

. “ A mistake, I assure your excellency. The captain is so strong that he 
‘thinks of sending part of his force to Santa Cruz, and capturing the regi- 
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ment that is there. I heard the plan discussed,” the wicked boy ex- 


claimed. 
“ Diablo, is that so? We must look to it at once. My men have no 


idea of such an intention. I will send an aid to recall all the cavalry this 
very night. The saints preserve me, but what a lucky escape. Ah, you 
are a wonderful boy. You have your eyes open all the time.” 

The modest Lewey blushed at the compliment, and bowed very profound- 
ly, while I gazed at my friend in wonder. 

“ Did you hear,” insinuated the general, “at what time the Americans 
intended to take up their line of march for Santa Barbara?” 

“The time was not definitely fixed,” replied the youth, “ but I suspect 
that they will move about the day after tomorrow.” 

“ Then we will be ready for them. Not a man shall escape us,’’ and the 
general rubbed his hands, as he thought of the surprise in store for Captain 
Fremont. 

He nodded his head that the interview was ended, and we retired trom 
the presence of the general, Lewey well satisfied with the part he had 
played, and grinning from ear to ear. 

“ How could you lie so outrageously?” I asked my friend,as we mounted 
our horses to ride to the house of Donna Costello. 

“ Dat is all right,” the lad replied. “He vill lie to us to suit his pleas- 
ure, and ve must meet cheat vid cheat. I is a Frenchman, and vas born 
for de diplomacy. Had I de chance a future great vould be before me. 
Even the magnificent Napoleon could tell some hard yarns ven him it 
suited, and vy should not | follar his example?” 

There was no use replying to such an argument, so I remained silent, 
but as we walked our horses across the plaza hundreds of people turned 
out to see us pass, for the rumor had gone forth that we had beenona 
mission to Captain Fremont, and returned alive, a wonder to every one, 

We saw Mr. Larkin sitting on his veranda, but he paid no more attention 
to us than if we had been greasers of the lower order. He did not bow, or 
seem to care if he never saw us again, and yet the consul was devoured 
with anxiety to learn all the particulars of our trip, and if a certain letter 
would be placed in his hands before many hours, so that he could be in- 
formed of coming events. There were many watchful eyes on us, however, 
and on Mr. Larkin, and the least sign would be reported to headquarters, 
and luckily we were aware of the fact. And so we passed the old gentle- 
man in pretended ignorance of his presence, and when we were at Donna 
Costello’s house the lady received us with much affection, as though we 
had been her brothers, returning from a journey of several months’ du- 
ration. 

We turned our horses into the corral, gave them a feed of barley, and 
then listened to the questions of our sweet hostess, who was as full of interro- 
gations as a school-girl. She supposed that Captain Fremont and his men 
were nearly akin to Apache Indians, black, with long hair, and half naked, 
savage and untamable, feasting on raw meat, drinking blood as a simple 
tonic, and murdering all who crossed their path or fell into their hands. . 

It was useless to reason with the lady, or convince her that she had 
formed erroneous impressions of my countrymen. She had been told by 
her people the most extravagant stories, and really credited them. In the- 
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year 1846 such yarns were generally believed, and women of superior edu- 
cation, far above that which most received in the country, declared they 
should prefer death to falling into Fremont’s hands. The most absurd 
canards were reported by the government officials for the sake of firing the 
hearts of the people, and destroying the explorer and his men. I do not 
mean to intimate that the latter were angels when on a scout, or foraging 
expedition, but they were not near so bad as the Mexicans in their treat- 
ment of men and women at lonely ranches. 

So Donna Costello, in defiance of her regard for me, would not be con- 
vinced, and I gave up the attempt, and let Captain Fremont take care of 
his own reputation, as I supposed he wa3 capable of doing without any as- 
sistance on my part. 

Captain Fernando called to see his sister in the evening, and had a long 
talk with us. From hints which he dropped we knew that General Castro 
was massing his troops for an attack in the course of a day ortwo. We 
told the young officer that we had seen Antonio and Carlos Sanchos in the 
camp of Fremont, and that it looked to us as though they had gone there 
willingly, and for the purpose of selling the secrets of the government to 
an enemy. He was much surprised at the news, and immediately repaired 
to the governor to impart the information, and the next day we had the 
pleasure of reading a proclamation in which all three of the brothers were 
declared enemies of the republic, and therefore outlaws, and a price set on 
their heads, dead oralive. This was something of a change from being the 
unscrupulous secret agents of the State, and we rejoiced that we had aided 
in their downfall, for they had persecuted us, and nearly wrecked our lives 
by their plots. 

The next day being Friday, and having nothing to do, we borrowed the 
schooner California’s boat, and went off the Point of Pines fishing, and 
great success rewarded our undertaking. We caught over a hundred 
pounds of red fish, and some other varieties, in the course of a few hours, 
and then distributed the catch among such families as our little hostess 
designated, the governor being made happy by the present of about twenty 
pounds, and Donna Augusta coming in fora share. This suggested to us 
a new field of industry and pleasure combined, for, with the bay full of fish, 
there was not a fisherman in the town, or a spare boat to navigate the wa- 
ters. Sometime afterward Lewey and I made a profitable living in supply- 
ing the market with such fish as we caught, and sold to the people who had 
funds to buy. Quite a number would state in quiet and polite tones, when 
picking out a fish, that the money would be forthcoming some other day, or 
manana. I suppose the principal and interest of sums owed us in Monte- 
rey would pay for several months’ board at the best hotel in the place, at 
the present time and present rates. 

That evening Captain Fernando paid his accustomed visit to his sister, 
and, while we sat smoking, intimated that a movement would be made on 
Captain Fremont the next day, and asked if we would like to go with him, 
and see the fun. I did not know how to answer the question, and required 
time to think it over, while Lewey said that he would goat any rate. While 
the young captain was urging me to accept the invitation an Indian woman 
staggered along the court-yard, and fell nearly in my lap, but as she strug- 
gied to her feet I felt a little piece of paper pushed into my hand, and un- 
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derstood the meaning quite plainly, so said not a word, but concealed the 


slip in my pocket until I should be alone, and have time to look at it by the 
aid of a lamp. 

“Get out of this, you drunken old hag,” roared our friend, but the wo- 
man uttered some words in her native dialect, and staggered off, disappear- 
ing in the crowd. 

I made an excuse that I wanted to fill my pipe, entered the kitchen, 
where a few coals were still alive in the little circle that answered for 
stove and range, lighted a sliver, and read on the paper the single word, — 

“ Go.” 

Then I burned the scrap of writing, for I knew where it came from, and 
rejoined the young captain and his sister. 

“ You will accompany my brother, will you not?” Donna Costello asked. 
“T should feel so much easier in my mind if you and your friend were near 
him in the hour of battle. He is so rash, and the Americans are so deadly 
with their rifles. Say that you will go.” 


Of course I could not withstand such special pleading just after I had re-. 


ceived almost a direct command from the consul, so said that I would do 
so, but that I must not be required to take part in any skirmish or fight 
against my countrymen. This was readily agreed to, and the same provis- 
ion was made regarding Lewey. 

“General Castro is to take command,” the young captain said, “so we 
may expect hot and bloody work,” and for the life of me I did not know 
if the officer was sarcastic or serious in his remark. 

“ The bugles will sound at five o'clock,” Fernando said, as he prepared to 
leave us. “ By six o’clock we shall be in the saddle. Better put on your 
Mexican costumes to prevent mistakes on the part of our men.” 

He kissed his sister good-by, and in a few minutes the house was quiet, 
and we slept until the loud notes of the bugles awakened us in the morning. 
We looked out, and saw men forming on the plaza, and heard the rum- 
bling of three pieces of light artillery, as it made its way out of town, fol- 
lowed by a squad of cavalry, and then half a dozen companies of infantry 
trotted along, looking none too satisfied with the job before them. 

We fed our horses, tied Jack up, as he was not wanted on such an expe- 
dition, had a cup ot coffee and breakfast of tortillas and frijoles, the cooks 
and servants looking at us with wonderment, thinking we were heroes, and 
then, in defiance of all military rules, lighted our pipes, and rode over to 
where Captain Fernando was hard at work getting his men in line, prepar- 
atory to acting as escort for General Castro. 

As we took our places at the head of the column, special aids to the 
young captain, I looked across the plaza, and saw Mr. Larkin, as usual 
seated on the veranda of his house, and apparently quite indifferent to all 
that was going on around him. He did not even salute Lewey and myself, 
and appeared not to see us. 

Our.old comrades grinned when they saw us, and uttered joking remarks 
about our desire to smell gunpowder, and then there was a hush along the 
line as General Castro and a brilliant staff, rode by, and trotted out of the 
town. 

“ By fours,” shouted Captain Fernando, and the men obeyed the order, 
and we were off at a lope, the women waving their hands, the boys cheer- 
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ing, and the Indians looking on in sullen apathy, not caring who licked, or 
if we never returned. 

Just as we got about a mile from the town, and had settled down to a 
walk, having overtaken the advance, who should heave in sight but old 
Cook, mounted on a horse that he had picked up somewhere. We won- 
dered to see him, as he was not a fighting man, but his errand was soon 
made known. Out of the fullness of his heart he had brought two large 
flasks of aguardiente, and gave them to Lewey and myself, on the ground 
that we had shown him many acts of kindness in the past, and bought all 
of our clothes from his store. 

“It is for snake bites,” the old fellow said, with a wink of his watery 
eyes. “Lots of rattlers in the woods, and one might nip you. Don’t be 
too bold for the sake of the greaser. He'd let you do all the fighting if 
you wanted to,” and Cook returned to the town, reopened his shop, and 
hoped for the time when ships-of-war would enter the harbor, sailors crave 
rum, and have the cash to pay for it. 

We marched until late in the afternoon, and then camped for the night, 
strong squads of infantry and cavalry being thrown out in all directions to 
see if a foe lurked near. But no one of a suspicious nature was met, so 
we cooked our suppers, and ate them in peace, yet all that night, when 
awake, I could hear the fierce barks of coyotes on the sides of the moun- 
tains, and the solemn hoots of owls, or the shrill screams of eagles, and 
I wondered if Fremont’s men were engaged signaling to their leader our 
position and numbers, or if the noises were natural ones. 

At daylight we were under way again, and in the advance. We saw no 
sign of scouts, and not a shot was fired all day. The artillery was dragged 
over some rough places, and finally placed in position just at sundown, and 
the men cooked their suppers within sight of Fremont’s camp-fires, and 
looked glum as they thought of the next day. 

“ Lewey,” I said, after we had eaten a portion of Captain Fernando’s ra- 
tions, and lighted our pipes, “let us give the young fellow a lift, and a rep- 
utation for dash and courage.” 

“How?” the French lad asked. “TI is reddy for anyding.” 

“You know as well as I do,” I continued, “that Fremont and his meu 
are not in their camp at the present time. Their fires are burning but they 
have gone toward San Francisco, and will travel all night, and in the morn- 
ing pursuit will be useless on the part of the Mexicans.” 

* Vell, vot of dat ?” 

“Only this. Suppose we pursuade Captain Fernando to lead a charge 
at daybreak. He will dash toward the deserted camp, capture it, and his 
name will be mentioned for gallantry, and then promotion is sure.” 

“ I do it,” my friend exclaimed, and the next moment he was deeply en- 
gaged in an earnest conversation with the young captain, and the result 
was, a hasty visit to the headquarters of General Castro, and when the offi- 
cer returned he said that his request had been granted, and wanted to 

know if we would accompany him in the charge, and as there was no dan- 
ger we agreed to do so. 

The men were informed of their honorable position, but did not seem 
particularly pleased at the prospect before them. There was no retreat 

however, and just as the sky showed signs of light in the morning the dis- 
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mounted cavalry was formed in line, a few hasty orders issued, and then 
came the word, — 

“ Adelante,” or “ forward.” 

We dashed over rocks and fallen trees, not a shot being fired, and with a 
cheer charged over the abatis, and the camp was in possession of the Mexi- 
cans. Nota single defender was in sight. All had vanished during the 
night, and left their fires burning, the embers still smoking. All the prop- 
erty had been removed except some old saddles and blankets not worth 
taking away. But the stronghold was captured, and Fremont had retreated. 
That was glory enough, and for a while the air was vocal with cheers and 
congratulations. Captain Fernando shook hands with us, and declared that 
his fortune was now made. 

The cheers reassured General Castro. Up the mountain side he came 
on the run, his horse jumping over trees and stones, and when he was with- 
in the circle of the camp, and saw that the victory was complete, his joy 
knew no bounds. 

“Glory to the saints,” he cried. ‘Long live Mexico and the republic. 
The victory is ours. Give me a piece of paper.” 

Captain Fernando handed the governor a slip of paper, and then the gen- 
eral wrote a despatch for the people of Monterey. Instead of ink he used 
gunpowder, dissolved in a little water. 


“On the field of battle,” he wrote, “I pen this despatch. Our troops 
have achieved a great victory. The daring robber and his men have been 
driven at every point, and are in rapid flight. 1 shall pursue, and not leave 
a man alive to pollute our soil. To the saints belong tbe glory of this great 
triumph. 1 shall send all the spoil captured to Monterey. Let the bells 
ring, and the people rejoice. I proclaim a day of feasting for this 
success.” 


“Colonel,” the governor said, turning to our young friend. 

“Captain, your excellency,” young Fernando responded, in a modest 
tone. 

“ No, sir, colonel, from this time forth. You have won the title, and 
shall wear it. For your bravery on this trying occasion take this despatch 
to Monterey, and lose not a moment. I will push on, and overtake the 
robbers.” 

It was with much difficulty that Lewey could prevent a shout of laughter 
escaping from his throat, and thus incurring the deadly enmity of the gov- 
ernor. He gave me a look, but did not dare glance at the newly-made 
colonel. The effort would have been too much for both of them. Fernando 
had won promotion and renown by our advice, and | hoped would prove 
grateful. 

“ General,” said the young colonel, “ I will hasten to the town, and carry 


the glad-news, and if-you have no objections these two young men shall ac- 


company me.” : 

“Take them if you wish. They have behaved as gallantly.as Mexican 
‘soldiers, and I should like to promote them if they were in the army.” 

We were not sorry to leave the general and his enthusiastic followers. 
Descending the .mountain we found our horses, mounted, and galloped to- 
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‘ward Monterey, where the good news was received with shouts of rejoicing. 
The alcalda called a meeting of the inhabitants, and it was resolved to en- 
tertain the governor when he returned with a bull and bear fight, such as 
had never been witnessed inthe village. The programme was carried out 
to the letter, for in a few days the troops made a triumphant entrance, Fre- 
mont having escaped all pursuit, as we knew he would. 

First came General Castro and his staff, then the trumpeters, and following 
them were two pack-horses with the captured materials, consisting of old 
saddles and cloths, and a blouse which some one had forgotten. As it had 
United States buttons the soldiers swore that it was Fremont’s uniform, 
aud for several weeks it was on exhibition at the government house, among 
the trophies, and created the wildest enthusiasm. A Te Deum was cele- 
brated in the church, and the bull-fight was a great success, only one Indi- 
an being killed, and four horses injured. 

Colonel Fernando assumed the duties of his high position, and drilled 
his men until they were very proficient in their evolutions. He and his sis- 
ter were so grateful to Lewey and myself that we were invited to continue 
to make Donna Costello’s house our home, as a protection to her and the 
child. We accepted, after some faint urging, and then turned our attention 
to fishing in the bay, for the sake of passing away the time, and making a 
little money. We were free to do as we pleased, and could have gone to 
Ranche Refugio at any moment, had it not been so dangerous to travel by 
land, the whole country being infested with ladrones and wandering bands 
of rancheros, determined to steal, and kill all who opposed them. So we 
waited until a cavalry escort was ready, and in the meantime built a red- 
cedar flat-boat, large enough to hold four or five persons, and several hun- 
dred-weight of fish. In this we went to the Point of Pines every morning, 
caught all that we could before dinner, and sold what we did not give away. 
Our expenses were light, for Donna Costello would not accept any remu- 
neration for board, so we kept her table supplied with fish, and such friends 
as she designated. We were thus enabled to save a few dollars each week, 
and were very pleasantly situated. My evenings I devoted to teaching the 
pretty little wife English, and while she did not make much progress, the 
gratitude she expressed was more than enough to recompense me for my 
trouble. 

One morning, in the early part of July, 1846, we were fishing off the 
Point of Pines, anchored near the black rocks, in a dense fog, with a light 
southerly breeze. The sport was good, and we were rapidly completing our 
fare, when suddenly we heard the flapping of sails, and rattling of blocks, 
and then the shrill notes of a boatswain’s whistle, at the same time the mo- 
notonous tones of a leadsman, as he chanted, — 

“ By the deep nine,” showing the ship was in nine fathoms of water. 

“ By gar,” said Lewey, “ von man-of-war near us. Hear dat quartermas- 
ter in de chains takin’ de soundin’s.” 

“ By the mark eight,” we heard from the ship, and we supposed she was 
feeling her way into port, but was too near the rocks, we judged, to be safe 
and prudent, if she would escape disaster, as there was a sunken ledge that 
run some distance from the shore. The fog was so thick we could not see 
the vessel, but we imagined her to be a man-of-war by the sound of the 
pipes of the boatswain’s mates, and the regular chants of the leadsmen, 
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one on each side of the craft, calling the depth of water every half 
minute. 

“ Ship ahoy,” T hailed. 

“ Well, what is it?” responded a stern voice from the unknown vessel. 

“ Better starboard your helm a little, and oo off a point or two. You 
are near a reef.” 

We heard the order given to starboard, for the sailing-master must have 
known that the advice was good, and then we were hailed in return. 

“ Boat ahoy,” came in ringing tones from the ship, as she fanned her way 
along, under the light breeze, just enough for steerage way. 

“ Well,” was our answer. 

“Who are you?” was demanded from the ship. 

“ Fishermen of Monterey,” and Lewey grinned as I answered, 

“ Please come alongside,” was the next command. 

“ Thank you,” I replied, “ we are very comfortable where we are.” 

“ If you do not drop alongside we will send a shot in your direction,” was 
the next threat. 

“And waste your powder and lead. You could not hit a barn-door in 
this fog,” and then the French boy laughed so heartily that he fell on the 
bottom of the boat, and nearly crushed the life out of our dog, who uttered 
a yelp, and then barked defiance at the strangers. 

“Marine, give those impudent fellows a shot from the starboard gang- 
way,” we heard some one from the quarter deck exclaim, and, hang me, if 
the man did n’t think the order was a serious one, for the report of a mus- 
ket was heard, and a ball struck the water not more than three fathoms from 
our boat, and Lewey uttered a yell as though he had been hit, and groaned 
in the most pitiful manner, while Jack howled in sympathy. 

“ Boat ahoy,” cried some officer from the ship-of-war. 

“ We have n't life enough left to answer you,” I replied. 

“ Are you badly hurt, poor fellows?” and there was a tone of pity in the 
officer’s voice, at the same time we heard a cutter lowered by the run. 

“Hurt?” echoed Lewey. “Ve tells you dat you could not hit de side of 
de barn of de door, and now ve knows it.” 

“You impudent vagabonds. If we only lay hands on you we will show 
what we can do,” came in threatening tones across the water, and I had no 
doubt the speaker was sincere in what he said. 

“ Keep quiet,” I whispered to Lewey. “One of the cutters is in the water, 
and pulling in search of us.” 

We jumped to our anchor, and run it up, but just at that moment Jack 
commenced barking, and before we could quiet him our position was re- 
vealed. A boat dashed alongside, a midshipman and ten men looked us all 
over, and appeared much astonished at what they saw. 

“Who in the devil's name are you?” the officer asked. 

“ No entender,” we answered in Spanish, meaning that we did not under- 
stand him. 

“Oh, belay all that,” was the midshipman’s comment. “ You are no 
Mexicans, I know.” 

“ Parlez vous Francais?” asked Lewey, with an innocent smile. 

“‘] ll break your heads with a stretcher, if you don’t stow all that,” was 

the next threat,and then I looked at the young officer a second time, and 
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saw that he was an old schoolmate, the same one I had met when he 
attached to the Ceynne, and on the coast years before. 

“ Why, Bob, old fellow, how goes it?” I asked, as I recognized the 
midshipman, now grown to be a manly youngster, with a little down on his 
upper lip and chin. 

He stared in amazement at my impertinence, and the next instant we 
were shaking hands, like good friends as we were. 

“Why, Thom, old boy, who in the deuse would have thought of seeing 
you here?” he demanded. “ So you are the one who has been playing 
pranks on the old frigate Cumberland and Commodore Sloat? Won’t he 
dress you down when he sees you? Oh, no, I guess not.” 

“ Let us slip out of this, Bob?” I pleaded. 

“Can’t do it. You must go on board and face the music. Out with the 
oars, men, and take the boatin tow. Well, well, to think we should meet 
here, in this dense fog, is one of the marvels of the age.” 

“ Bob,” I asked, “are you very anxious for the safety of your sturdy 
ship?” 

“Yes, she is a staunch old craft, my home, and I love her like a 
mother.” 

“ Then you had better hail, and tell the skipper to come to anchor, or he 
will be in trouble with this flood tide and light wind.” 

The midshipman looked horrified at the idea of my calling his captain 
a “skipper,” but he waited until the leadsman called out, — 

“ Quarter less seven, and then hailed, — 

“ Cumberland ahoy.” 

“ Cutter ahoy,” came back in ringing tones from the frigate. 

“ The fishermen are Americans, and recommend that you anchor unti} 
the fog clears up. They know the harbor well, and think the tide is setting 
the ship too far in shore, and it is not safe to find the anchorage until the 
weather is clear.” 

“Ay, ay. Bring the fellows on board, and let us have a look at them,” 
came from the frigate. 

“ Fellers,” muttered Lewey. “ Your skipper has de politeness not much. 
Ve is gentlemen of de leisure, and fish for de fun of de ding, and vot plata 
ve gits.” 

There was the piping of boatswains’ whistles, —it was clew up and clew 
down, — and then a siern voice called out, — 

“ Stand by the anchor.” 

“ Put your helm hard to larboard,” was the next command. (If nautical 
men are inclined to find fault with the term “larboard,” they will please to 
recollect that the word “ port” was not officially introduced into the navy 
until Bancroft was secretary, when it was used to prevent confusion. This 
was about 1847, when Polk was president of the United States.) 

“Let go the anchor,” was the next order, and the huge piece of iron 
plunged to the bottom, and the chain rattled out, and the people on shore 
knew that a ship had arrived near the town, while Mr. Larkin sat on his 
veranda, and wondered if the naval vessels had come at last, and if it was 
his turn to laugh and become defiant ? 


“ For gracious sake, Thom,” cried the midshipman, ‘ what prompted ar 
to remain in this country?” 
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He asked the question while the cutter was towing our boat alongside, 
and after the frigate had anchored, 

“ Well, you see my French friend here and myself thought of marrying 
and settling down,” and of course the midshipman had to laugh, as a mat- 
ter of course, and the man-of-war’s men all grinned, as though I had uttered 
a joke. 

“You always was singular in your tastes,” the midshipman muttered, 
“and I suppose you desired to be plural in your habits,” but that remark 
was so profound no one smiled, as it was not understood, consequently my 
friend, Mr. Bob, hurled an adjective at the head of the midship oarsman, 
and told him to keep stroke, and mind his eye. 

The huge proportions of the frigate loomed up through the fog, and, as 
we shot alongside, I saw that she carried two tiers of guns, in all about 
sixty, some of-them very heavy ones for those days, and her complement of 
men was six hundred, as the middy informed us. 

“ Now your fun commences,” whispered the officer. “Commodore Sloat 
will give you a dose of peppery remarks, you see if he does not. Keep 
cool, and be civil. A commodore is a great man in these waters, although 
he does not amount to much at home. Here we go. In bow. Way 
enough.” 

We slipped alongside, and many wondering eyes were on us as Lewey 
and I passed over the steps, the French lad with an expression on his face 
that seemed to say, “I ennui with all this attention, good people.” 

“ Pass aft. The commodore desires to see you,” a midshipman said, and 
then Satan seemed to possess that friend of mine, for he ran back to the 
gangway, looked down at our boat, and yelled out to the midshipman who 
had brought us on board, — 

“De poisson! Wo not if you please de men let steal him. Ve vork hard 
to catch, and no afford to lose. Ve sellall for four cents de pound, cash, 
and no trust, vid de big von for de commodore at half price, for trade allow- 
in’ us to do.” 

There was horror depicted on the faces of the officers of the quarter-deck, 
and I feared that my French friend would be put under arrest, and fed on 
bread and water for a week. But he looked so simple and innocent, just as 
though he had no idea of offending, and cared for no one, that he was only 
pulled away from the rail by gentle pressure, and told in a hoarse whisper 
to stop his noise, and go aft. 

“ Ah, cap’en,” the enthusiastic French lad cried to a third lieutenant, 
who blushed at being so saluted, *‘ you vill our fish vatch ober for us, aad 
if you sell him you vill de moneys all gib to me, and | skall be so much 
obliged as eber vas, for I is a poor boy, and far avay from mine native 
land.” 

“Will you go aft, you blanked fool?” whispered one of the lieutenants, 
“and if you do not stop talking until you are spoken to we "ll pitch you 
overboard with a round shot tied to your feet.” 

“ Qu’est ce que vous voulez?” demanded the unblushing Lewey, but the 
lieutenant only shook his head, and pushed the French lad toward the 
commodore, who was all swelled up with offended dignity, having been 
kept waiting two or three minutes, owing to Lewey’s desire for fun and 
frolic at the expense of the United States naval officers. 
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“ Take off your hats,” some one whispered, but my friend pretended not 
to hear, so his sombrero was removed from his head by an officer, and just 
as the commodore was about to open his mouth that wild boy went off on 
another tack. 

“ O capitan,” he cried, “ mine dog in de boat is. Vill you tells de mens 
not to steal him, as much value he is.” 

“ Well, I’m blanked,” muttered the commodore. “Who in the devil’s 
name are you? and where do you come from?” 

“ Me poor French boy,” was the reply. “ Me leaves home for de fortune 
to seek. Speak you de booful French, capitan ?” 

There was a negative shake of the head from the commodore. 

“ Ah, you like him so much. Skall I speak some for you?” 

“Take this parrot away,” roared the commodore. “He will drive me 
crazy with his lingo. Come here, you other boy. Let me see if you can 
answer questions in a ship-shape manner.” 

I stood before the commodore, not in awe, for I had seen bigger men, 
but determined to no longer provoke the officer, for his patience had been 
already tried quite severely. 

“ Who are you, sir?” asked the autocrat of the quarter-deck. 

“1 am an American, and at present a fisherman of Monterey, sir.” 

“ That is to say a beach-comber,” was the retort. 

“I did not state so, sir, and fear that I am not up to the standard of a 
person who passes his time on the beach, in search of a ship and a job, and. 
hopes never to find either,” I said. 

“ Well, how came you here, if you are an American?” demanded the 
commodore. 

“| was honorably discharged from my ship, and expected to marry and 
fro-v up with the country,” was my candid answer. 

Of course I knew that all the officers would laugh. They saw the com- 
modore smile, and followed suit. It was the usual custom. 

“ You are a fool,” were the next blunt words, just because I had stated 
my intention of being married. 

“ Perhaps I am, sir, but a fool would not have asked you to anchor when 
you had six fathoms of water under your bows, and shoaling every moment, 
with a dense fog all around you.” 

“ Are you the one who hailed the frigate for that purpose?” growled the 
commodore. 

“ Yes, sir.’’ 

“ Why did you insult us and provoke a shot ?” 

“My French friend is a little loco, and not responsible for his words. 
He does not know what he is doing half the time.” 

“ Blank me if I did n’t think so,” was the exclamation. “I can always 
tell a crazy man. He is as mad as a march hare,” and the officers nodded 
confirmation of the words. 

“ Now,” said the commodore, and he looked profound and serious, “ what 
do you know of affairs on shore? In what part of the country is Captain 

Fremont?” 

“He was near Monterey a few weeks since, but left for San Francisco 

when he found that an attack was to be made on his position, which he was 


not strong enough to resist.” 
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- * What is the force of the Mexicans on shore?” 
- ” That is something I cannot answer you, commodore. We are neutrals, 
and must remain such, or violate an oath.” ai 

“ Nonsense, I will give both of you positions on the ship, so there is no 
danger. Tell all you know. How many guns does the presidio com- 
mand ?” 

“ Not many, but you will have to find out by an attack. General Castro 
and the American consul have been expecting you for weeks, and perhaps’ 
are prepared for your reception.” 

“Can you take a note on shore for Mr. Larkin from me?” the officer 
asked. 

“ Yes, sir, but it would not be prudent on our part. We should lose the 
number of our mess if we did so.” 

- “ My guns can protect you,” was the assured statement. 

“ They could not keep the point of a sharp knife out of our ribs the first 
dark night,” I answered. 

- “Perhaps not, but we could avenge your deaths.” 

“ That would do us no good. We prefer life to revenge, sir.” 

“ May be you are right, but it seems to me that an American should aid 
his country in every way possible.” 

‘“* What aid can a boy afford to a large frigate like this, full of men, and 
capable of reducing every port on the coast? No, sir, we have promised to 
remain neutral, and we desire to keep our words. Even now, if it was 
known we had boarded your vessel, we should be looked upon as sospecho- 
sos, and treated badly. Let us go on shore, please, before the fog lifts, so 
we shall be safe and undiscovered.” 

“ You can go,” the officer said, and waved his hand. “But if Mr. Larkin 
should learn the Cumberland is near we should not feel ungrateful. Do 
‘you understand?” 

“ Yes, sir. He will hear of the event, it is quite probable, before sun- 
set,” and touching my hat I left the quarter-deck, and joined Lewey. 

The French lad had negotiated the sale of all of our fish to the purser for 
the ward-room officers, and received four dollars for the catch. We took 
the bearings by the compass, entered our boat, and pushed off for the 
Point of Pines, and guided by the roaring of the surf made our way to the 
usual Janding. As we hauled up our boat we saw Mr. Larkin sitting on a 
rock, near the gully by the presidio, and apparently quite content to wait 
until the fog had lifted and revealed the beauties of the bay. 

“ Well, boys, what luck?” he asked, as he came toward us and looked 
into the empty boat. 

“ Not much today, sir. The fish did not bite very lively,” we answered. 

‘ & Perhaps the ship that recently anchored in the bay scared them away,” 
the American consul remarked, as he examined the boat, and saw the debris 
of a good catch. 

’ Should n’t wonder if such was the case, sir,” and we turned the boat 
over, and washed all evidence of fish from the bottom and thwarts. 

“Look here, boys,” the consul said, in a low, confidential tone, so that 
‘no lurking spy could overhear his words, *‘ what ship is that which recently 
anchored off the Point of Pines and is still obscured by the fog?” 

We glanced around. No one was near us except a soldier of the presi- 
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dio, who was on duty, and watching the fog and our proceedings at the 
same time. 

“It is the frigate Cumberland, sir, Commodore Sloat.” 

“ And you have been on board of her?” 

“Yes, sir. We Were requested to do so, and the polite command was 
backed by a cutter and eleven men.” 

“ And von musket shot dat came near us,” interrupted the irrepressible 
Lewey. 

* Under the circumstances we went on board,” I continued. 

“ And ve sells all our fish for four dollar,” my friend remarked. 

“ A good price,” Mr. Larkin said. “1am glad that you did so well. Now 
tell me, lads, did you not bring on shore a letter from the commodore? ” 

“ No, sir, we did not dare to, for fear of suspicion. But you will hear 
from the ship in the morning, or as soon as the fog lifts.” 

“It is quite probable,” was the short answer, and Mr. Larkin walked to- 
ward his house, near the plaza, and once more took his accustomed seat on 
the veranda, and looked off toward the bay and the fog, and even hummed 
a tune of a light and jolly character, when no one was near him. 

The sentinel shouldered his gun, and resumed his monotonous rounds, 
as the consul disappeared, and two Mexicans came out from a little sand 
cave near the beach, and moved toward the custom house, on the rocky 
bluff. They had seen no exchange of packages, and therefore were a little 
disappointed. We had noticed the men when we landed, and knew they 
were spying on our actions, but they did not make much by the operation. 

We had no fish for our regular customers that day, and some of them 
were a little disappointed, as it was the Lenten season, and meat was for- 
bidden by the priests for the time being. We pleaded that the finny 
tribe were driven off by the fog and a shark, and the answer satisfied them. 
However, we promised an abundance for the next day. 

When we reached our home for the time being, and inquired of Donna 
Costello the whereabouts of her brother, the colonel, we regretted to learn 
that he had ridden over to Santa Cruz to review some cavalry, and would 
not be back until the next day. We wanted to do the officer a good turn, 
get him out of harm’s way, and perhaps capture, for we knew the town 
would have to surrender as soon as the Cumberland anchored near the 


presidio, and brought her guns to bear on the place. There was no force | 


to stand before the ship, as the cannon of the fort did not amount to much, 
except in the way of ornament. But one thing remained for us to do if we 
would repay all the colonel’s acts of kindness, and that was to give him 
warning at once to keep away from Monterey, or move his men out of 
harm’s way. 

We had not ridden our mustangs for several days. They were in the 
corral, and impatient forarun. Telling the pretty little wife we were going 
for a gallop along the beach, and should not return until late at night, we 
saddled our horses, slung our rifles over our shoulders, and started for 
Santa Cruz. 

As we struck the hard, white sand the tide was fast ebbing, and there 
was a clear course after passing the remnants of a wreck about a mile from 
the custom house. We halted for a moment near the landing, and looked 


off upon. the water, still covered with a dense fog. There was no sign of: 
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the Cumberland, and not even the creaking of blocks or spars, or the pipes 
of the boatswain’s whistles were heard. All was silent, and no one would 
have suspected that a ship with six hundred men was sonearus. This 
quietness was maintained through the strict discipline of the crew. The 
order had passed for repose, and it was obeyed to the letter. Even the 
sails were not furled, as they might be needed as soon as a little air should 
come along, and blow the fog away. A surprise was intended for General 
Castro and his troops, and it would have been successful had we not fa- © 
vored a friend, and the latter saved his countrymen from shot and shell, and 
a surrender. 

“ Alons,” said Lewey, and just as we were ready to start our horses into 
a long and untiring lope four cavalrymen broke through the fog, and rode . 
toward us, lariats in their hands. 

“ Parada,” they said, and we halted on the instant, for we had no occasion 
to run away, and there was no show for us with those reatas ready to be 
thrown with deadly precision. 

“ What is wanted, amigos?” we asked as the men came toward us. 

“ The general is anxious to know where you are going,” one of the men 
said. “He noticed today you caught no fish, that you had a long conversa- 
tion on the beach with Mr. Larkin, and he does not understand your move- | 
ments. He dislikes to think that you are sospechosos, for he has a high 
opinion of your good qualities and bravery. But these are troublesome 
times, and we must be guarded.” 

“ Tell the general — and may he live a thousand years, and enjoy the best 
of health — that we are taking a ride to Santa Cruz, just to see our friend 
Colonel Fernando, and to exercise our horses.” 

“You are sure, amigos?” asked the non-commissioned officer of the 
squad. 

“ Quite sure, comrade,” was our positive answer. 

“Then you will have no objections to company, O friends of my child- 
hood, and bravest of marineros ?” the officer asked. 

“No; will you and your associates go with us?” we demanded, and | 
we knew they would at any rate, as they had been sent to watch our move- 
ments, and spy out what we intended to do. - 

“ With much pleasure shall we join you. We have nothing else for duty, 
and a long gallop will do us good. Vamos, senors.” 

They put up their lariats, coiling them on the pommels of their saddles, 
and away we went over the hard sand as fast as we dared to in the fog, al- 
though it was not so dense at the edge of the water as in the bay. 

Our horses were so much superior to the cavalrymen’s that we could 
have run away from them, but did not care to do so. We had no desire to 
pass as sospechosos, for our lives might have been endangered, and we had 
no place to fly to where we would have been safe, just at that time. So we 
did not hurry the pace, and therefore were two hours in reaching Santa | 
Cruz. As we passed the old mission | saw my friend the padre, and 
stopped to exchange a few words with him and the housekeeper, the latter 
giving me a grin of delight at the meeting. 

The priest told us where we could find Colonel Fernando, and on riding . 
to the spot indicated found him inspecting a company of raw recruits. He. 
was much surprised to see us, and also to find that we had an escort. 
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“ Colonel,” we said, “ we have ridden this way to see you personally, but 
these gentlemen did not believe us, so came along to note if we spoke the 
truth.” 


As the men belonged to the colonel’s regiment they did not hesitate 
when he said in a stern tone, — 

“ These senors are my friends. I will be responsible for them and their 
actions. Return immediately to Monterey, and report to General Castro 
my words.” 

The soldiers saluted, wheeled their horses, and were off, not even looking 
back to see if we were noting their movements. 

“ Now, senors, what is the news?” asked the colonel. “Something of 


- importance has happened, or you would not seek me here. Is it my we} 


fare or that of my sister which you have at heart?” 

“Colonel,” I said, “it is for your good that we have come. But what we 
communicate must be a secret between us. This you will promise?” 

“ Yes, quite readily.” 

“ Look off upon the bay, colonel, and you will see a dense fog.” 

He glanced toward the ocean, and nodded his head. 

“ Under that fog, colonel, and near the Point of Pines, is a huge Yankee 
frigate. As soon as the mist rises she will be in position to threaten the 
town, and compel its surrender. We want to save you and your dear sister. 
There is no time to lose if we would do so.” 

“ Diablo, I should think not. Our presidio will not stand a broadside, 
and my regiment might be made prisoners-of-war ; and just as I had got it in 
good order, and feel my position and importance. Senors, you must return 
with me to Monterey. My soldiers will march tonight. To you can be 


_ entrusted the care of Donna Costello. Her husband does not know enough 


to have charge of a pretty wife in such doubtful times as these. I shall go 
into camp near the Mission Carmel. Your Yankee friends will not dare to 
follow me there. I only wish they would. I’d cut them off root and 
branch. There, don’t be angry at my words. Our nations are at war but 
we are not. Let not the sound of strife destroy our friendship,” and the 


- gallant young man held out his hand. “And you came all this distance to 


give me warning, did you?” the colonel asked, “and General Castro sus- 
pected you of some treasonable design? He would doubt his own. mother 
in war time. A little impulsive is the general, but he means well, and can 
fight hard with pronunciamentos. In fact, he can flog the whole of your 
nation with a dozen. But let the horses have a breathing spell, and we will 
return to town.” 

We went to the mission and had a bit of bread and an olia, fed our 
horses with a little barley and at four o’clock were on the road to Monte- 
rey, the good patire blessing us as we rode away from his house. 

The fog still hung about the bay, but no sound was heard from the frig- 
ate as we dashed along the beach. The colonel was to go immediately to 
headquarters, and as he turned to do so | said in a warning tone, — 

“ You will not mention the source of your information, amigo? Remem- 
ber I am an Americano.” 

“ Rest assured of me. I shall set you right in the general’s estimation. 
He must not remain under the impression that you are a sospechoso. You 
have been good friends to me, and I shall prove so to you.” 
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We went to our quarters prepared to pass an uneasy night, but did not 
tell Donna Costello that a foe was near. At nine o’clock there was a 
movement of the troops, and we saw the young colonel at the head of his 
regiment, marching out of the town, without sound of drum or trumpets, 
and with him went General Castro and the government officials. Old Cook 
rubbed his eyes, and wondered what the matter was, and Mr. Larkin sat on 
his veranda and looked across the bay as far as the fog would permit, and 
hoped the mist would rise. 

As Senor Costello went with the governor the protection of the wife and 
child devolved upon us, and the duties were willingly assumed, for we had 
no doubt but that we should look after her in a satisfactory manner, and 

, She had implicit trust in our ability and courage to defend her against out- 
rage. The peons and Indians were more to be dreaded than the Ameri- 
can sailors, as we had no doubt the captors of the town would respect all 
those who did not bear arms, and offer to fight for the glory of Mexico. 

At ten o’clock it was known to the worst class of the community that 
the soldiers and officials had gone, and left the place defenceless. Then 
stores were entered, and liquor sought in all directions. Old Cook hastily 
concealed what he had, and shut up shop. Mr. Larkin disappeared from 
the veranda of his house, and no longer looked across the bay. Lewey and 
‘I loaded our pistols and rifles, and sat near the door of Donna Costello’s 
house, in the dark, and heard the howls of the drunken brutes and the 
screams of women, and waited for dawn, but before that came we had to 
shed blood to save from outrage the pretty little wife who had been left in 
our charge, and the life of her only child, the sweetest boy in the State. It 
was the most anxious night we had ever passed, and we thanked God when 
light came, and the fog was gone,and out in the harbor rode two large 
frigates at anchor, the Cumberland and Independence, with the American 
flags at their peaks, and the rising sun kissing the stars and stripes as 
they floated in the light northerly breeze. And Mr. Larkin once more sat 
on the veranda of his house and looked across the bay, and hummed a tune 
all to himself, for no one was near him except an Indian woman, who had 
the reputation of being adrunkard. But we had to meet rough work before 
the sun rose, and the flags were seen ta gladden our hearts and grant us 
safety. 


SLANDER. 


’Tis slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Outvenoms ail the worms of Nile; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 

f All corners of the world. Kings, queens and states, 
Maids, matrons, — nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 

a — Stakerpeare, 
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A COUNTRY GIRL. 


BY ISABEL VERNON. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE evening mail had just been brought 

in. Dr. Graham selected from the 

heterogeneous mass, a thick white envelope, 

superscribed in a firm yet graceful hand, 
and tossed it into his wife’s lap. 

“For you,” he said, sententiously, as he 
returned to the motley collection of pam- 
phlets, circulars, and business letters, — the 
daily recurring shower that falls upon every 
physician’s table when the postman appears, 
— that awaited his attention. 

Mrs. Graham quietly possessed herself of 
the contents of her letter, and still holding 
it in her hand, dropped her eyes thought- 
fully upon the carpet. The fresh, curt sen- 
tences had evidently stirred some pleasant 
memories in her breast for she smiled softly 
to herself as she mused; presently raising 
her head she addressed her husband, — _ 

“Walter!” 

Dr. Graham, who was just then much in- 
terested in a circular setting forth the merits 
of a certain manufacture of elastic hose, 
and illustrated with numerous fantastic cuts, 
did not immediately reply. 

“Walter!” she repeated more emphatic- 
ally. 

Dr. Graham looked up and glanced in- 
quiringly across the table. 

“This letter,” she continued, seeing she 
had succeeded in gaining his attention, “is 
from Hope Thorndike, and she is coming to 
visit us.” 

Dr. Graham looked quizzical. 

“And who is Hope Thorndike? Is she 
a nymph, a sphynx or a satyr?” 

“Why, don’t you remember? she was at 
our wedding.” 

Dr. Graham smiled. “That may be, and 
yet itis not strange that I fail to recalla 
face seen only for a few moments five years 
ago, even if I had eyes for more than one 
fair phiz on that eventful evening.” 

The dimples which always lay in ambush 
around Mrs. Grakam’s pretty mouth, peeped 


for an instant from their hiding places as 
she smiled back into her husband’s hand- 
some eyes. 

“Well, Hope Thorndike is an old, girl 
friend of mine. She was my only intimate 
associate, in fact, when I lived at Parmlee; 
and how it has happened that such a girl as 
she has lived to the age of twenty-seven 
without marrying, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion.” 

“ What sort of a girl is she?” Dr. Gra- 
ham asked, amused at the idea conveyed by 
his wife’s words, that a girl’s real worth was 
measured by her having, or not having, 
caught a husband. 

“Since you divide all women into two 
classes, the strong-minded, and the weak- 
minded, I hardly know where to place Hope, 
for she is certainly not what you call a ‘ pub- 
lic woman,’ for I have never known her to 
manifest much interest in the woman’s suf- 
frage movement, or even to express a desire 
to vote ; nor is she one of those little flutter- 
ing creatures, all curls and ruffles, that you 
gentlemen so much admire,” — with a side- 
long glance at her husband. 

Dr. Graham laughed outright. “The 
gentlemen certainly have displayed great 
obtuseness in passing this paragon by; I 
suppose you would have had greater respect 
for my taste if I had fallen in love with and 
married her instead of you.” 

“ Oh, that is a very different thing!” Mrs. 
Fanny exclaimed, “we were made for each 
other you know; you never could have 
loved anybody but me!” and with this 
charming bit of womanly logic, Mrs. Gra- 
ham turned to her letter. “She will be here 
the 26th, a week from today; and you must 
take me to the station to meet her.” 

When five years before, young Dr. Gra- 
ham had brought his fair young wife from 
her home among the New Hampshire hills, 
and ensconced her in the snug cottage he 
had prepared for her in the suburbs of the 
great city, he had cons dered himself a very 
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fortunate fellow to have wooed and won such 
a jewel among women; self-gratulations that 
he had repeated to himself many times in 
the years they had spent so happily togeth- 
er. 

Dr. Graham brought a good stock of ac- 
tive energy, a fine education, and a real love 
for the profession he had chosen, as the 
magic keys which were to unlock Dame 
Fortune’s treasure-house, and since he 
started in the race for fame and pelf, he had 


_ mever made a backward step. Once within 


the five years they had changed their resi- 
dence, from the tiny cottage in the suburbs, 
to a larger and more commodious house in 
a more desirable location. His practice, 
which had grown slowly in the first three 
years, had more than doubled in the last 
two, and already his judgment upon all mat- 


_ ters pertaining to his profession was receiv- 


ed with respect by men who had been 
longer in the field than himself. To say 
that Mrs. Graham was proud of her hus- 
band, would hardly express the love and 
reverence in which she held him; her high- 
est ambition was to make his home the 
dearest and brightest spot on earth to him, 
and it needed not the eye of an alchemist 
to divine that she had succeeded. She was 
more than glad that the dear Hope, whom 
she hadjnever ceased to remember with teu- 
derest affection was coming to share her joy, 
for well she knew that there was no shade 
of envy or malice in Hope’s character, that 
would prevent her from expressing the 
warmest sympathy and delight in her friend’s 
happiness. 

But—a little thought crept into Mrs. 
Graham’s busy brain, crushed immediately, 
however, in conscientious haste, for it seem- 
ed almost traitorous to her friend — but 
she did desire that dear Hope would dress 
becomingly — would have something new 
and real stylish; the doctor was so partic- 
ular about these little matters, and they 
were getting into society now; that is, they 
were being noticed by some very nice peo- 
ple, and she did not want to be mortified by 
her friends, But there! she would not have 
such silly thoughts. Hope would always 
look neat and nice whatever she had on, 
although she did not have the means always 
to gratify her correct taste, for Hope had 


good taste. Fanny could not deny it, but 
she doubted if away up in the country, 
where the most of Hope’s life had been 
spent, there was a dressmaker really capable 
of making a stylish suit,—but sae would 
banish all such disloyal thoughts. If Hope’s 
dress displeased her, she would not look 
below the sweet face whose smiles always 
shone brightest for her in the dear old times 
she always loved to remember. 

The Dr. was particular. He was ambi- 
tious, too, and desirous of making a good 
impression on the refined and aristocratic 
people, whom, in the discharge of the duties 
of his vocation, he often met; more fre 
quently now than formerly, for. his reputa- 
tion as a successful young physician was 
daily growing wider. His wife had seemed 
so delighted at the prospect of her friend's 
visit that he would not mar her anticipa 
tions by so much as a breath of disapproval, 
but within his heart he looked forward to 
the prospect of having to attend this awk- 
ward country girl to public places, with dis- 
may, and he sincerely and secretly hoped 
that her stay in the city would be short. 

Mrs. Graham forgot her uneasiness as 
she stood on the platform of the depot 
eagerly watching the crowd of travel-weary 
faces that poured from the cars, trying to 
catch the first glimpse of the one face that, 
in spite of all her misgivings, she longed to 
see; and when at last her eyes rested once 
more upon the well-remembered features, 
and she felt the warm clasp of her friend's 
hands, and the soft pressure of her lips 
upon her own, all her fears were swallowed 
up in her delight at having Hope, dear Hope, 
with her once more. 

Dr. Graham had not accompanied his 
wife to the station, being unavoidably de- 
tained by business; yet, while expressing 
his regrets at his wife’s evident disappoint- 
ment, he was secretly not sorry that he was 
to be delayed, even for a few hours, from 
meeting one, who was not to him altogether 
a welcome guest. Therefore he did not 
meet his visitor until the six o’clock dinner. 
The sigh that passed silently over his lips 
as his eyes first rested upon her, was one of 
intense relief—she was neither a dowdy 
nor a prim old maid. She was about the 
medium height, slender, yet plump enough 
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to soften all harsh outlines. Smooth bands 
of bright chestnut hair were gathered away 
from an oval face, and knotted into a heavy 
coil at the back of her shapely head, a few 
light curls, that could by no stretch of the 
imagination be called “bangs,” waved above 
the square forehead, which was, moreover, 
underlined by a pair of straight brows at 
least three shades darker than her hair. 
her eyes were deep blue and sparkled with 
a happy light, and her mouth, albeit a shade 
too large for classic beauty, was firm and 
expressive. Her hands were small, but 
told by their brownness that they were not 
unacquainted with houselsold duties. Her 
dress was simple yet pretty and becoming; 
much prettier to his taste than those gor- 
geous toilets which he saw every day; and 
he could not discover anything oufre about 
it; but then he was not a connoisseur in 
ladies’ toilets; Fanny could tell better than 
he if anything was wrong. As for Fanny 
herself, Dr. Graham thought Miss Thorn- 
dike must have brought some subtle charm 
with her for he had never seen his wife 
more bright and animated. 

The dinner hour passed quickly and pleas- 
antly. Miss Thorndike sustained her part 
in the conversation sensibly and well. Her 
manner was easy and graceful, and entirely 
devoid of self-consciousness or affectation. 
Dr. Graham had proposed to spend the 
evening with a brother Esculapius, down 
town, but changed his mind before dinner 
was over, and concluded it would be more 
polite to remain at home and help his wife 
entertain her guest. 

The good impression made by Hope upon 
the first evening of her entrance into the 
Graham household still remained when a 
week had passed away. The old friendship 
between the two ladies had been interwoven 
with new and stronger cords since this 
visit, and Dr. Graham had ably assisted his 
wife to make Hope’s stay with them pleas- 
ant, . 

They were sitting together one afternoon, 
— Hope and Fanny,—pleasantly discuss- 
ing an entertainment they had attended the 
evening before. 

“I was quite sure,” said Hope, “that I 
met a former acquaintance of mine last even- 


“Who was it?” asked Mrs. Graham. 

“Mrs. Dolphy. She boarded with us 
several weeks last summer. Her coming to 
us was quite accidental. She, and her sis- 
ter, Mrs, Burr, had engaged rooms at a so- 
called summer resort, which advertised 
cheap board. Of course they were dissatis- 
fied with their accommodations. Passing 
our house one day she fell in love (so she 
expressed it,) with the wide, airy rooms, and 
delightfully shaded grounds, and prevailed 
upon us to take her in for a few days: the 
few days lengthened into several weeks, 
during which I was almost her constant 
companion in her walks and drives about 
the country, but she seemed to have quite 


chosen to do so.” 


indifferently away. 


lady, and affects genteel society, although 


her husband is doing a very modest business i 
in hardware; but I believe she has, or pre- . 
tends to have, some expectations from a . 


wealthy and miserly old aunt, through whose 


influence she manages to hang upon the © 


outskirts of certain aristocratic circles.” 
Just then the door opened and Dr. Gra- 


ham looked in. “I thought I would just . 
say, before I went out, that I am growing . 
very anxious about that case overon the | 


avenue, and have called Dr. Stone in con- 
sultation.. If he comes, and he probably 
will, he will dine here tomorrow.” 


down the street. 


may stamped upon her face. 
“ Whatever am I going to do?” 
“Do? I don’t think I understand you.” 


“ Why,” breathlessly, “It's Dr. Stone, the | 


great Dr. Stone who, Walter says, will dine 
with us tomorrow; and how am I ever to 
getup adinner or him?” 


ing but she did not seem to remember me.” 


“Well,” said Hope laughing, “if he is | 


forgotten me last evening, although I gave — 
her an opportunity to speak if she had — 


Hope did not say, what was the fact, that, ' 
encouraged by Mrs. Dolphy’s broad stare, . 
she had bowed to her, and receivedin return . 
a glance of calm hauteur, as the lady turned . 


“J am slightly acquainted with Mrs. Dol- 
phy,” said Fanny, “She is a very stylish . 


“ What on earth” —— began Fanny, but 
before she could finish her sentence her hus- _ 
band had closed the door and was half way | 


She turned to Miss Thorndike with dis- . 
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the great Dr. Stone, I don’t suppose he wil! 
eat more than ordinary mortals, therefore I 
would n’t put myself to any serious incon- 
venience to prepare for him.” 

“Oh, vou don’t understand the matter at 
all!” said Fanny impatiently. “Dr. Stone 
is one of the first physicians in the city; he 
resides in lonely magnificence —for he lost 
his wife four years ago —in one of the most 
elegant mansions in the city. He has a 
French cook, a trained butler, and a whole 
regiment of servants beside, and how in the 
world am I to arrange a dinner such as he 
has been accustomed to?” and poor Mrs. 
Graham clasped her hands in despair. 

“ Why, you cannot and I would not try.” 
said Hopecoolly. “Any attempt to prepare 
a dozen courses more or less in’ this small 
house, with the conveniences at your com- 
mand, would result in a mortifying failure. 
I would simply get just as good a dinner as 
I could without trying to ape fashionable 
people with unlimited means at their com- 
mand. and if he goes away hungry, why, it 
will be his own fault. You know that I am 
not altogether unacquainted with the culin- 
ary art, and with what you ard I can do, 
with Mattie’s help, I have no doubt but 
that your dinner will be good enough even 
for the great Dr. Stone.” 

Encouraged by her friend’s advice and 
assistance, Mrs. Graham accomplished her 
task with comparative ease. “I am so 
thankful that you were here!” she ex- 
claimed, passing her arm around the coun- 
try girl’s waist, as they viewed together the 
result of their labors, “you always were a 
ministering angel.” 

But notwithstanding Dr. Graham's liking 
for Hope he felt a slight hesitation about 
introducing her to Dr. Stone. Why, he 
could hardly have told, for awkward or ill- 
bred she certainly was not; was immeas- 
urably superior in intellect and education to 
half the women that he knew, and yet to his 
mind, she bore the unmistakable stamp of 
provincial rearing; the verdancy which 
would in time, no doubt, wear off with proper 
caré and associations, but he almost wished 
shé were not here just now. 

He said something of the kind to his wife 
that night after they had retired to their 
room. 


“What shall we do with Hope, if Dr. 
Stone comes here tomorrow?” 

“Do with Hope! What do you mean?” 

“Nothing, only I did not know as you 
would care to have her meet Dr. Stone.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” Fanny was learning in- 
dependence from her guest. “ Hope is 
pretty and a lady, and I do not choose to 
slight or insult her. If Dr. Stone takes ex. 
ceptions to the guests he meets se, he 
may stay away for the future.” 

Hope was a good deal surprised on the 
following day, as Dr. Stone was presented 
to her, to discover that instead of the white- 
haired, dignified old gentleman whom she 
had pictured to herself, she saw a man but 
little past middle age, whose erect figure, 
dark locks, and piercing black eyes that 
scintillated like diamonds beneath his noble 
brow, bore not the slightest resemblance to 
the Dr. Stone of her imagination. 

Mrs. Graham presided at the bountifally 
spread‘board, without any outward indica- 
tion of embarrassment other than the bright 
red spot which glowed on either cheek. If 
Dr. Stone missed anything in the arrange- 
ment or appointments of his young friend's 
table to which he had been accustomed, it 
did not prevent his enjoying his dinner im- 
mensely and doing ample justice to the 
dainty viands set before him. 

Dr. Stone had been professor at the med- 
ical college where Dr. Graham had received 
his diplom . He had taken a great liking 
to the talented young fellow from the very 
first of tneir acquaintance, and it was by his 
advice that Dr. Graham had come to New 
York. He had been of great assistance to 
his young friend many times, and in many 
ways. Now, as he chatted with his host 
and hostess, he seemed to take a real pleas- 
ure in the unostentatious simplicity of his 
surroundings. 

Dr. Stone did not at first pay much regard 
to the quiet, plainly dressed lady who sat 
opposite him, but Mrs. Graham was too 
kindhearted to permit her country friend 
to be entirely overlooked, and with delicate 
tact drew her into the conversation. Dr. 
Stone’s casual glance was succeeded by a 
steady gaze of real interest, as he listened 
to the well-turned sentences that fell fror 
her lips, and before dinner was over, had 
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addressed several remarks directly to her, 
evidently with a desire to know her better. 
Miss Thorndike responded to his attempts 
at converse with quiet self-possession. Her 
perfect naturalness of manner, her unhack- 
neyed freshness of thought and speech — 
that innocent truthfulness that Dr. Graham 
was pleased to call ‘ verdancy ’— was an ir- 
resistible charm to the elder gentleman, who 
was daily surfeited with the airs and graces 
of the young damsels of his acquaintance. 

After the ladies had withdrawn to the 
parlor, Dr. Stone sat for several minutes ab- 
sently toying with his wine glass. “ Who, 
he inquired, abruptly arousing himself, * who 
is Miss Thorndike ?” 

“She is a friend of my wife's,” replied 
Dr. Graham courageously. “Her father is 
a prosperous farmer of Parmlee, N. H., 
where Hope has always lived.” 

“Ah!” said Dr. Stone, and changed the 
subject. 

Miss Thorndike was much interested in a 
fine collection of photographic views of for- 
eign scenes, when the gentlemen entered 
the parlor. Dr. Stone crossed to her sofa 
and placed himself beside her. 

“You have some fine views there,” he 
said as she turned toward him. 

“Yes,” she replied smiling, “ but I think 
1 could appreciate them better if I had seen 
the places which these illustrate; it is such 
a pleasure to recall the beauties of a land- 
scape, or some noble work of art, and trace 
the lines and curves of grace that once de- 
lighted us in the faint delineations of a pic- 
ture.” 

Dr. Stone, to whom most of the places 
depicted were familiar, selected one, a scene 
among the Alps, and commenced a rapid 
account of an adventure which befel him 
while journeying among those mountains. 
He was a fine talker and his lively tones 
soon brought Dr. and Mrs. Graham near, 
and the four formed a charming circle, that 
was not broken till the evening was far ad- 
vanced. The story was finished amid a little 
whir of laughter at its amusing termination, 
and Dr. Stone selected another, and another 
of the pictures, describing them in a terse 
and vivid manner that brought out new 
beauties undiscerned before. Among the 
last, he took up a scene on the Rhine. 


“ This,” said he, “reminds me of a spot 
a few miles up the Hudson, and I propose 
we make up a party of four and ride up 
there some day before the chill winds of 
Autumn supersede this beautiful Indian 
summer weather. You would like it, would 
you not?” he said, addressing Hope. 

Hope’s eyes drooped; she could not tell 
why, unless she was afraid he might read 
the pleasure in their tell-tale depths. 

“I would like it much,” she said simply: 
and so it was arranged. 

By-and-by Dr. Stone asked Mrs. Graham 
for some music. She immediately complied, 
and played and sang several pieces ina 
Ciear, sweet voice. 

“ Now, Miss Thorndike, it is your turn,” 
he said, as Fanny rose from the piano. 

A wave of color flushed Hope’s cheek. 
“J would be most happy to oblige,” she 
said, “ but I do not play.” 

“ Indeed!” said Dr. Stone, surprised that 
she should be lacking ia an accomplishment 
considered so indispensable to every young 
lady; “ are you not fond of music?” 

“I love good music,” Hope returned, 
“and I think I might once have learned; 
but, u: fortunately, I did not have the op- 
portunity.” 

Dr. Stone did not pursue the subject far- 
ther, but he felt a singularly tender pity for 
this girl, whose keen sensibilities and quick 
intellect, had had such narrow opportunities 
for culture and development; whose capaci- 
ty for enjoying the beautiful things in this 
world had been so starved, as he could un- 
derstand from the hungry manner in which 
she had listened to his description of places 
and thin s she had read of, the intense look 
of longing interest that filled her eyes as he: 
spoke of woncers she might not see. 

The time sped quickly and pleasantly, and. 
Dr. Stone’s declaration, as he bowed his 
adieux, that he had passed a most delightful 
evening, did not lack sincerity. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE day set apart for the expedition 

that Dr. Stone had planned, came ia 
regal loveliness, and the carriage, packed 
with a lively load, was early on its way. 
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The ride through busy streets and out 
into the open country was delightful. The 
morning air was so fresh and keen, and the 
bright clouds that were tossing in rosy waves 
along the east, parted their folds to let the 
broad beams of the rising sun fall aslant in 
at the carriage windows. To Hope the 
early morning sights and sounds of the city 
streets were full of interest. It was all so 
new and strange. And the busy crowd that 
was astir at this hour was so different from 
the gay throng that would trip along the 
streets six hours hence. It was all so odd, 
so delightfully unique to her, whose life had 
all been spent so quietly among the New 
Hampshire hills, that, although she made 
few comments upon the morning panorama, 
yet the expressive features could not quite 
conceal all her emotions. Dr. Stone watch- 
ed the glowing face with something more 
than pleasure in his eyes. 

Their destination was a beautiful grove, 
with a grand view of the sparkling waters 
of the Hudson visible between the bushes 
of the trees, now being rapidly shorn of 
their autumnal splendors. It was a day of 
quiet rest, and pleasant converse to the four 
gathered here, unmarked by any incicent or 
accident to render it memorable, and yet it 
was a day never forgotten by two at least of 
those present, and often referred to in after 
years as one of the diamond days of their 
existence. 

The party had partaken of the bountiful 
collation provided by the thoughtfulness of 
Dr. Stone and sent on in advance. The 
gentlemen had finished their cigars and were 
reposing in an easy attitude upon the grass. 
Mrs. Graham had disappeared among the 
trees in hot pursuit of autumn leaves. 
Hope sat leaning against a tree, dreamily 
watching the changing lights and shadows 
upon the dancing waters, when Dr. Stone 
drew an envelope from his pocket and laid 
it upon her lap. Hope looked up surprised. 

* Look inside,” said the doctor. 

Hope obeyed and drew forth acard. It 
was an invitation for “ Dr. Stone and lady,” 
to a private concert given by a fashionable 


dame, noted for her wealth and the magnifi-’ 


cence of her entertainments. 
“1 tried to get invitations for you,” he 
said, half apologetically, to Mrs. Graham, 


who had just come up, “but the numbers 
limited, and I was unable to obtain more, so 
I thought I would give Miss Thorndike a 
treat and please myself by asking her to ac- 
company me.” “ For it will be a treat,” he 
urged, seeing Hope hesitate, “for Mrs.—— 
spares no pains nor expense when she at- 
tempts anything of the kind, and some of 
the best talent, I know, has been engaged 
for this occasion. You will not be here to 
enjoy the opera, and this will be the next 
best thing. You must really go. Must she 
not, Mrs. Graham?” 

“I think she will enjoy it much,” said 
Fanny, bravely swallowing her disappoint- 
ment, “and I would advise her to go by all 
means.” 

But that night, in the privacy:of her own 
room, Mrs. Graham thought well to caution 
the country girl. 

“T would not think foo much about tlgs 
matter, dear ; it is a great honor, I know, to 
be so favored by the aristocratic Dr. Stone, 
and I cannot understand why he does it, 
unless it be because you are my busband’s 
friend, as well as mine, and he wishes to 
display his regard for him. But remember, 
dear, Dr. Stone is a man of the world, can 


take his pick, perhaps, among the ladies of. 


his acquaintance, and they are many, and 
with a diversity of gifts. It is very kind of 
him to-give so much of his valuable time to 
a stranger, (obscure stranger, she would 
have said if she had dared,) and I shall 
take the first opportunity to thank him; but 
when you have left the city. he will prob- 
ably forget all about you in less than a week, 
so I would just enjoy the present, without 
giving any serious thought to these desulto- 
ry attentions.” 


A bright spot glowed on each of Hope's ’ 


cheeks as she listened to this sage advice, 
but what emotions were working in her 
breast Mrs. Graham could not discover. 
from the calm face, as she listened in re- 
spectful si'ence till her friend had finished, 
Then she arose, came and stood for a mo- 
ment beside Fanny’s chair and dropped a 
kiss upon her brow. 


“I thank you very much for your cau-.. 
‘| tion,” she said sweetly, “ but I trust I shall. 
not need it,” and with the calm repose of | 
feature still unbroken left the room. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. —— gorgeous rooms were crowded 
with a proud and fashionable audience, on 
the evening of the concert. Poor little 
Hope felt very insignificant indeed, as lean- 
ing on Dr. Stone’s arm, she threaded the 
mazes of silks and lace and glittering jewels, 
and for the first time in her life the un- 
assuming girl in her plain attire felt strange- 
ly out of place. 

Independence of character is all well 
enough, and Hope possessed a full quota, 
but it is not in human nature, feminine hu- 
man nature, at least, to be surrounded with 
all the dazzling splendors that wealth can 
bring, and not covet some of them. Hope 
did wish that her toilet was a little less con- 
spicuous for its plainness; incongruous she 
knew it to be, but she could not help it; her 
taste was correct enough, if she only had 
the money, but that was a bar too high for 
her to step across. She only blamed her- 
self for being there at all, but did not see 
how shé could have avoided it without dis- 
pleasing Dr, Stone who had urged the mat- 
ter so strongly. She cast a troubled glance 
toward him, as he placed her in a comfort- 
able, but unconspicuous seat. Az did not 
seem to notice any difference between her 
dress and that of the ladies around her, but 
talked pleasantly and incessantly till the 
music began, and then Hope forgot all else 
in listening to the grand chords that rose, 
and swelled, and rolled through the lofty 
rooms. She was so engrossed that she did 
not observe a pair of opera glasses that 
were leveled steadily at her for full ten min- 
utes, from the opposite side of the room. 
Then Mrs. Dolphy, the owner of the inquis- 
itive binoculars, dropped them into her lap, 
and turned to her sister, Mrs. Burr. 

“I am sure,” she exclaimed, with empha- 
sis, that that is Miss Thorndike, “ but how 
on earth did she get here, and attended too 
by that haughty Dr. Stone, with whom I 
have used every effort in my power to be- 
come acquainted, without success. Do you 
suppose she can be a relative of his?” 

“Hardly,” returned Mrs. Burr. “ Perhaps 
she is his housekeeper.” 

“ Preposterous !” exclaimed Mrs. Dolphy, 
“Imagine Dr. Stone attending his house- 


keeper toa place like this! I believe, Ger- 
trude, you have taken leave of your senses.” 

Mrs. Burr made no reply, being evidently 
entirely put down. 

“ At all events,” continued Mrs. Dolphy, 
“ I] must renew my acquaintance with her. 
I did not think it necessary or expedient, 
the evening I met her with that pert Mrs. 
Graham; but if she has such influential 
friends as Dr. Stone, it will be well to culti- 
vate her. J may find her useful. And he 
must respect her highly to bring her here,” 
she went on after a moment’s pause, “for 
thie is a very exclusive affair. 
have got tickets if I had not wheedled them 
out of miserly old Aunt Barrow, fora con- 
sideration. As it is, I don’t think. that 


I would not . 


madam is overjoyed to see me, and that con- - 


sequential lackey at the door made me show 


my invitation twice. But I don’t care for . 


that; I’m here, and I mean to push 
through.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE concert was over; Hupe was stand- 
ing beside Dr. Store, waiting for the 
crowd to pass out, whea she felt a hand upon 


her shoulder, and turning she met Mrs. 


Dolphy’s beaming countenance. 
“Why, Miss Thorndike!” she exclaimed 


seizing Hope’s hand with an energetic clasp, 


“how delighted I am to see you. When did 


you arrive in town?” quite forgetting the — 


incident of their previous meeting. 
Hope received her effusive display of 
warmth pleasantly, answered her many 


questions politely, and turning, presented — 


her to Dr. Stone. 
“And now,” exclaimed Mrs. Dolphy, af- 
ter the introduction, for which she had man- 


euvered, was accomplished, and Hope was — 


about bidding her good evening, “and now 
I want you to come and sce me! Indeed, 
you must come!” she continued, giving 
Hope no chance to reply. 


“Dr. Stone,” J 


raising her eyes appealingly to the gentle- — 


man’s face, “you will bring her to see me, 
will you not?” 


“ Thank you, Mrs. Dolphy,” Hope inserted — 


her word edgewise, as Mrs. Dolphy paused — 


for breath, “thank you, but it will not be 


possible, as I leave town tomorrow.” 
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“Oh, don’t say that,” the woman cried, 


‘clasping both her hands around Hope’s arm, 


“T shall be bitterly disappointed! Do pre- 
vail upon her, Dr. Stone, to tarry one day 
longer, and bring her to see me.” 

“I would be most happy to prevail upon 
her to stay many days,” returned the Dr. 
gravely, “but I am afraid my influence is 
hardly strong en>ugh,” and, pretending not 
to see Hope’s heightened color, he drew 
her hand within his arm and bowing to Mrs. 
Dolphy, moved away. 

Dr. Stone’s influence was evidently more 
potent than he supposed, for at a fash- 
ionable house, the next day, a handsome 
carriage, drawn by a pair of spirited horses, 
drew up at Mrs. Dolphy’s door, and Dr. 
Stone and Hope alighted. 

Mrs. Dolphy came forward to meet them, 
as they were ushered ia by the obsequious 
servant. Her plump form was encased in ; 
suit of garnet silk and velvet, cut in the ex- 
treme of the then prevailing fashion, and 
she advanced with as much ease and grace 
as her tightly swathed limbs, and closely 
laced corsets, would permit. Her greeting 
was almost suffocating in its effusiveness. 
“She was so very happy to see them. It 
was a pleasure she had hardly anticipated.” 

Mrs. Dolphy’s idea of good breeding was 
an affectation of refinement; a sort of sur- 
face polish. But she carried in every tone 
and motion an overpowering sense of her 
own importance, an ewpressement that was 
highly offensive to some, and absurd to 
others. Her manner to her superiors was a 
mixture of bold, self-assertion and subserv- 
iency. To her equals, and inferiors, her 
lofty condescension and patronizing airs, 
were immensely over-awing to the young or 
ignorant, while to persons of an independent 
spirit, they were simply intolerable. 

Now, as she seated herself to entertain 
her guests, her voice tuned to a thin falsetto, 
with only a coarse note breaking through 
now and then, when she forgot herself for 
on instant, to attest its natural harshness, 
her shining silk disposed about her in rich 
folds, her throat, ears, and hands sparkling 
with jewels, her-face flushed with the effort 
she had made to be agreeable, she presented 
a-marked contrast to the quiet girl in her 
pretty gray dress, who sat opposite. 


Mrs. Dolphy’s rhetoric was something 
wonderful. In conversation she was apt to 
‘soar,’ and her flights of fancy sometimes 
filled her listener with uneasiness lest she 
should lose herself in the wide empyrean, 
and so forget her way to earth again. Her 
language was burdened with a redundancy 
of adjectives both positive and superlative; 
and whatever her remarks lacked in sense, 
was amply compensated for by the flowers 
and imagery, and a vestige of fine phrases, 
with which they were enriched. 

Now to some casual remark of Dr. Stone’s 
about the beauty of the day, she raised her 
eyes in ecstasy and exclaimed, 

“Oh, yes, it is lovely! I have been 
watching the clouds from my window. I 
could have imagined them great white ships, 
their sails all set, ploughing their way 
through the blue ether.” 

Mrs. Dolphy uttered this speech with an 
affectation of rapture that quite made up for 
its want of originality, “and,” she continued, 
as neither of her auditors replied, “ I some- 
times almost wish that they were ships, and 
that I might enter one and sail away — 
to—to—” 

The poor lady had got beyond her depth. 
She stammered, floundered, and stopped. 

“To hang stars in the firmament,” sug- 
gested Dr. Stone, gravely. 

Mrs. Dolphy reddened. She was not 
quite sure but that the elegant gentleman 
was making fun of her. However, it would 
never do to get angry with the great Dr, 
Stone. 

Miss Thorndike saw the dilemma and 
kindly came to her assistance. 

“What a pretty rose you have there,” she 
said, nodding toward a beautiful Maréchal 
Neil, that turned its golden blossoms toward 
the sunlight in the window. 

The conversation, thus directed in a new 
channel, Mrs. Dolphy soon regained her 
composure, nor did she attempt another 
flight into the unattainable heights of elo- 
quence, 

“I thank you so much for coming to see 
me,” she said, as by-and-by her visitors arose 
to go. “ You will come again, will you not, 
Dr. Stone? It will give me much pleasure 
to introduce you to my husband.” 

Mr. Dolphy, by the way, was a secondary 
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adjunct in the household, compared with his 
bustling wife, nor did that lady make any 
secret of her contempt for the plain, com- 
mon, sensible man whose name she bore; 
yet when occasion required she could bring 
him forward as a necessary concomitant to 
the accomplishment of some selfish design. 

“And you, Miss Thorndike,” she contin- 
ued sweetly, “it is such a pleasure to meet 
you again; don’t ask me to come and see 
you, or I shall come and stay too long. I 
had such a delightful visit with you last sea- 
son. I have fallen irreclaimably in love with 
that dear old house, and those splendid old 


trees; I have been actually homesick ever 


since I returned to town. Dr. Stone, you 
should sce her home is such a lovely 
place.” Mrs. Do!phy advanced toward him, 
till the auburn frizzes that crowned her cra- 
nium were directly under his nose. 

Dr. Stone looked somewhat nonplused, as 
he stepped backward, and, man of the world 
though he was, he seemed at loss for a re- 
ply. 

Again Hope smoothed away the growing 
embarrassment. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Dolphy,” she said. 
quietly, “It is very good of you to like my 
simple country home. I have always loved 
it, but I supposed it seemed very different 
to me, than to strangers. I shall always be 
happy ‘to see you there whenever you choose 
to come. Good afternoon.” 

“Mrs. Dolphy seems willing to exert her- 
self to entertain her friends,” remarked Dr. 
Stone, as he placed Hope in the carriage. 
Hope turned a pair of sparkling eyes tow- 
ard him. 

“Yes, but I think I should prefer a little 
less sentiment, and a little more sincerity,” 
she said slowly. . 

“Ora little more sense and a little less 
nonsense,” returned the doctor, flatly. 

Hope laughed, a clear ringing peal, that 
told plainer than words, how keenly she had 
enjoyed the call on Mrs. Dolphy. 

“ Perhaps,” continued Dr. Stone, “in dis 
charging the duties of my profession, I see 
more of the hollow vanities of the world, 
the shams and pretenses, the straining after 
style and outward show, and the ‘inward 
want and hunger, than in most other call- 
ings, and I tell you,” he said, earnestly, “I 


hate it. Life is too short to be spent in 
such frivolities and follies, such a frittering 
away of God’s gift of time. I should have 
respected Mrs. Dolphy much more today, if 
she had received us in a costume compati- 
ble with ber husband’s income, and had ap- 
peared what she really is, a coarse and com- 
mon woman.” 

“TI never feel very much at ease in the 
society of such a person as Mrs. Dolphy. 
I am never afraid of a real lady or gentle- 
man; it is only the make believe lady or 
gentleman who fills me with terror,” replied 
Hope. 

Dr. Stone did not take his companion 
directly home, but drove slowly, by a circu- 
itous route, through a number of streets, 
pointing out to her many places of note as 
they passed. 

“There is much of interest in the city 
that you have not seen,—that you could 
not see in the short time you have been 
here; when you come back I hope to have 
the pleasure of taking you to some of them, 
I am sare you will enjoy it.” 

Hope looked up in surprise, but her com- 
panion was looking in another direction. 
What did he mean? Did he not know that 
she was to leave town tomorrow, and with 
no thought of returning ? 

By-and-by they entered a wide, quiet, 
street, lined on either side with beautiful and 
stately private residences. 

“How do you like that?” Dr. Stone 
asked, motioning toward an elegant brown 
stone mansion, which stood half-way down 
the street, its plate glass windows flashing 
back the sunlight. 

“It is very handome,” said Hope, puzzled 
at the question, and she was still more be- 
wildered when he ordered the driver to stop 
and asked her to alight. 

“There is no one at home but the ser- 
vants,” he explained, smiling into her per- 
plexed face. 

Hope obeyed silently, but she was not 
very much startled as they passed in, to 
read Dr. Stone’s name on the door-piate. 

Hope had never in her life, seen anything 
so magnificent as Dr. Stone’s home. The 
soft, rich carpets, the beautifully carved fur- 
niture, the pictures in massive frames, stat- 
uary in suitable niches, the costly ornaments 
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everywhere, and over all the warm, soft 
tints, blending with the golden sparkle of 
the sunlight, made it seem to Hope’s unac- 
customed eyes, like an enchanted land, 
The rooms were in perfect order, but Dr. 
Stone was dissatisfied to-day; when he was 
most anxious that it should lbok its best, 
why did every room appear so cold and 
cheerless ? 

“ Why is it?” he asked, as he stood be- 
side Hope in the library, “that a house with 
a mistress, and the same left to the care of 
servants, are so very unlike?” 

“T presume,” replied Hope, “it is because 
love brightens all.” 

Thinking of this afterward, Hope could 
not understand what there was in her reply 
to make the doctor’s eyes sparkle so. 

Refreshments were spread in a tiny apart- 
ment, off the great dining room, a lovely 
place, draped in cream and violet, the sun- 
shine struggling through the shaded oriel 
window. 

Hope was entirely unembarrassed, as she 
poured tea for Dr. Stone. It was all so un- 
teal, so like a dream that she never thought 
of the oddity of the situation, nor what 
might be Dr. Stone’s motive in bringing her 
here. After partaking lightly of the delica- 
cies with which the table was spread, Hope 
arose to go. It was nearing twilight as her 
cavalier led the way to the carriage. 

“I have passed such a delightful after- 
noon,” Hone said, as they drove slowly 
homeward. “I have much to thank you 
for, Dr. Stone, in the many hours of pleas- 
ure you have given me since I have been 
here. I shall never forget them.” 

“] have been more than repaid in seeing 
you happy. But I have a favor to ask be- 
fore I bid you good-by. Will you write to 
me after you reach home? Iam lotk to 
give up an acquaintance so pleasantly be- 
gun.” 

“] shall be most happy to answer a letter 
from you,” returned Hope, the color rising 
in her cheeks. 

“ Good-by,” said Dr. Stone, retaining her 
hand in parting, “I may not see you again 


' before you leave, but if Providence raises 


no obstacles, we shall meet again. Good- 
by.” 
Hope did see Dr. Stone once more before 


she left the city. She had just bidden her 
friends, Dr. and Mrs. Graham adieu, and 
had taken her seat in the cars, when she 
saw a tall figure threading its way rapidly 
through the crowd, and before she fairly 
recognized him, Dr. Stone was bending 
above her, his hand clasped on hers, his 
smiling eyes looking into her own. 

“TI have brought you this,” he said, laying 
a small parcel in ner lap; ‘‘ you were speak- 
ing of never having seen it, and it may help 
to while away the tedious hours of travel,” 
and, as if moved by some sudden uncon- 
trolable impulse, he bent and pressed his 
lips lightly to her brow, and was gone. 

The city had been left many miles behind 
before Hope recovered composure enough 
to remove the wrapper from the doctor’s 
gift. She found a b=: utifully bound volume, 
and as she turned the creamy leaves an un- 
derlined passage caught her eye, that sent 
the bright blood bounding in rosy waves 
from cheek to brow. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE remaining weeks of autumn pass- | 

ed; the winter sped by, and two of the 
spriag months had followed in their train, 
Mrs. Graham and Hope kept up a steady, if 
not frequent correspondence, but not once 
had Hope alluded to Dr. Stone, even in the . 
most distant manner, Fanny was a little 
puzzled that none of her friendly raillery on 
the subject had elicited a response; but at 
last, considéring that she had reached the 
limit of good taste and good sense, she 
dropped the subject. 

It was a matter of much self-gratulation 
to Mrs. Graham that she had given her 
friend such timely warning. “Perhaps it 
has saved her many a heartache,” she — 
thought, satisfied. Since Hope’s departure 
Dr. Stone’s visits to the Grahams had been | 
few, but they thought it nothing strange as . 
they knew him to be a stirring man of bus- 
iness, with not many leisure moments at his | 
command, and beside, he owed a duty to so- 
ciety, and they were not in society yet; but . 
when he and Fanny did chance to meet, he 
seemed to have entirely forgotten her coun. | 
try friend, for he did not speak of her. | 
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“I’m very glad,” Mrs. Graham was say- 
ing to her husband one evening, “that Hope 
received Dr. Stone’s attentions so quietly, 
and thought so little about them afterward ; 
slight though they were, a girl of less in- 
tellect would have been completely intoxi- 
cated by such an honor from a man so much 
her superior. But then Hope’s well-balanc- 
ed mind is not easily swayed from the per- 
pendicular. Altogether it has ended very 
happily for all concerned, and I am very 
glad it is no worse.” 

She had just reached this happy climax, 
when the door bell rang and Dr. Stone was 
announced, 

“ Talking of angels we see the shadow of 
their wings;” quoted Fanny, as she gave 
him her hand in greeting. “We were just 
speaking of you.” 

“Indeed! Itis very kind of you to re- 
member the absent,” he replied, as he seat- 
ed himself beside her. 

Dr. Stone’s call was brief, and he seemed 
strangely distrait, an absent mindedness 
that was explained as he was leaving. He 
had reached the door when, turning sudden- 
ly, as if he had forgotten something, he 
said, — 

“ By the way, I am going to Parmlee next 
week, and it is quite probable that I may see 
Hope — Miss Thorndike. Have you any 
message you would like to send to her?” 

“ Nothing, thank you, but my love,” said 
Fanny. 

“* And— and,” he continued with a slight 
air of embarrassment, “ when I return it is 
possible that I shall bring her with me,” 
and seeing the look of astonishment that 
swept across both their faces, —~“as my 
wife, you understand.” He explained, “ We 
are to be married the 15th; the ceremony is 
strictly private, or you would be invited to 
be present, but when we return to town 
cards will be issued for a reception, and you 
will be remembered.” 

As the door closed behind him, Mrs. 
Graham sank white and speechless upon the 
sofa. She loved Hope dearly, but it was 
not pleasant to see the girl she had rather 
looked down upon, reach a position at one 
flight, that she and her husband must strug- 
gle for years to win. It does not require 
' much effort to pity the sorrows of the un- 


fortunate, but a herculean self-control, as 
well as liberal exercise of philosophy, is 
sometimes needed to witness the prosper- 
ity of ones friends unmoved. 

“What does it mean? What does it 
mean?” exclaimed Mrs. Graham, as soon 
as she could command her voice. 

“It means,” returned her husband dryly, 
“that your demure country friend has stolen 
a march on you.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
IX weeks later Dr. and Mrs. Stone sat 


in the cozy little room once before men-: 


tioned, busily engaged upon the lists of 
names of those fortunate ones who were to 
receive invitations to the grand reception, of 
which Dr. Stone had spoken to the Gra- 
hams. 

Hope paused over a name she had just 
placed upon her list, and glanced at her 
husband. 

“ What is it?” he asked, meeting her en- 
quiring look. 

She silently passed the paper to him. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Dolphy.” He read the 
names aloud, and without a moment’s hes- 
itation drew his pencil across them. 

“Mr. Dolphy I have never met,” return- 
ing his wife’s amused smile, “and I do not 
think Mrs. Dolphy is a person you will care 
to cultivate. She is not a real lady, you 
know, and her self-assurance and persistence 
might make you trouble in the future, if you 
encourage her acquaintance.” 

“I should be loth to drop her acquaint- 
ance so decisively, even if her manners are 
not above criticism, if I thought she enter- 
tained any real friendship for me, but I do 
not.” And then Hope told her husband of 
the party at which Mrs. Dolphy had failed 
to recognize her, because she thought she 
was a nobody. 

Hope’s new honors became her well. To 
be sure she made no great sensation in so- 
ciety. Her accomplishments, her beauty, 
her dresses, were not the wonder and de- 
light of the whole city. No murmur of ad- 
miration followed her as she moved through 
crowded halls, nor did worshippers follow 
her train, to hang entranced upon every 
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word she uttered ; but in a select circle of 
chosen friends she is held in high esteem, 
and those who know her best, love her most. 

“She is the same dear Hope she always 
was ; prosperity has n’t spoiled her,” pro- 
nounced Mrs. Graham, to her husband, on 
her return from a long day’s visit to her hap- 
py friend. 

The little germ of envy that had sprung 
into life on the evening that Dr. Stone an- 
nounced his intended marriage, and which, 
nourished in darkness, would in time have 
grown into a lusty tree fruitful of malice 


and spite, withered and died in the pure 
sunshine of Hope’s unchanging affection. 
Dr, Stone has been of great assistance to 
the rising young physician. Itis through 
his influence that he has attained a position 
he could never have won without it; and by 
Mrs. Stone’s favor, Mrs. Graham has heen 
received into a circle that otherwise would 
have closed its doors resolutely against her. 
Dr, Stone is very proud of his sensible 
wife. He knows that he chose wisely; his 
home is a haven of rest; his wife the bright 


particular star of his heart and hearth. 


TABLE littered with business papers, 

and a man, penin hand, sitting with low- 
ered head, bending studiously over the docu- 
ments before him. The room, a study, is 
richly and handsomely furnished. ‘The fire 
is blazing cheerfully; but the solitary occu- 
pant of the apartment looks sad and weary 
enough. 

He lifts his head presently and looks 
across the table. It is not a happy face b 
any means; at this moment Jasper Gascoi- 
gne has the appearance of a broken-hearted 
man. He has laid aside the smiling mask 
that society demands, and the eyes gazing 
so steadily across the table, but seeing noth- 
ing, are filled with a pain that the outer 
world little guesses is far more natural than 
the every-day expression that he wears be- 
fore his fellow-men. 

After a little while he pushes away the pa- 
pers, and, rising, stands leaning against the 
chimney piece, looking down at the leaping 
jets of flame. He is tallandcomely enough, 
for all the weariness of his face. The clus- 
_ tering brown hair is thick and curling, but 
the eyes and mouth are pitiful in their set 
sadness. The windows of the soul tell 
their own story of trouble and sorrow. 
There is no need for him to blot out the 
trouble by a smile; no eye sees him as the 
lines deepen in his forehead and his set 
mouth hardens. 

The handle of the door turns; and ina 
second, even before the door fully opens, 
the expression of Jasper Gascoigne’s face 


STRANGERS YET. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


changes. It is grave still, but the pain has 


given place to a look of careless indiffer- 
ence as he glances up at his wife entering 
the room. 

“Going out?” he asks, and wheels the 
arm-chair round to the fire. 

“You forget this is the night of Lady 
Gordon’s ball,” she answers, speaking as 
carelessly as he had done himself. 

“ True, I had forgotten.” 


She had crossed the room; and husband 


and wife stand for a moment side by side. 

- “Are you not coming?’ she asks, with 
ever so slight an accent of surprise in her 
even tones as she looks up at him. 

“No; I am busy tonight.” 

Her eyes follow his to the litter of papers. 
= shrugs her white shoulders disdain- 

u . 

“You need n’t mind those tonight unless 
you choose.” 

“ Pardon me,” he says, an odd look com- 
ing into his face. 

A silence falls between them. He goes 
back to his chair and bends once more over 
his work. She stands on the hearthrug, her 
eyes looking into the fire. The light shines 
on her white silk dress, and flashes on the 
diamonds on her neck, her arms, her hair. 

Everything about Milly Gascoigne speaks 
of wealth; the very lace on her dress rep- 
resents a small fortune in itself; yet the ex- 
pression on her face is hardly less miserable 
than her husband’s was a re minutes be- 
fore. A fair sweet face it is,small and oval; 
the fair hair catches every gleam of light 
and keeps it there in its glossy coi!s; and 
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the eyes, larze, bright, and brown, would im- 
part beauty to any countenance. 

“ Jasper!” —she speaks without turning 
round. 

“Well?” He looks up at her, standing, 
fair and lovely, in the radiance of fire and 
lamp light. 

“Won't you come tonight? ” she asks, her 
eyes still fixed on the fire. 

“Do you want me?” he inquires; and 
his voice is calm enough, but a sudden 
yearning leaps into his eyes. 

She does not see it, nor the hard express- 
ion that replaces the momentary tenderness 
at her answer. 

“It would look better to have you with 
me,” she says, trifling with her fan as she 
speaks, 

“You are not usually so particular about 
appearances,” laughs Jasper Gascoigne; 
and her Jips twitch at the laugh and tone. 

“It does not matter,” she says coolly. 
Two lines of a song come into her mind — 

A girl with a childish voice had sung it 
the other evening, and for one second her 
husband’s eyes had met hers. She is think- 
ing of that look and that song now, as she 
stands not a yard from his chair,as cold and 
silent as himself. 

A man-servant opens the door; the car- 
riage is ready. Mrs. Gascoigne gathers up 
her fan and gloves; her handkerchief flut- 
ters to the carpet. Mr. Gascoigne picks 
up the scrap of lace and gossamer, and she 
takes it. 

“Mrs. Beverly is coming with me,” she 
vouchsafes. “I promised to call for her.” 

Jasper Gascoigne puts the white fleecy 
wrap carefully round his wife’s shoulders 
and leads her out to the carriage. 

“1 hope you will enjoy yourself,” he says, 
looking in at the window for a second. 

“I dare say,” is the cold indifferent an- 
swer. 

He stands back without another word, 
and the carriage rolls away. Bare-headed 
in the chilly night air he stands till it is out 
of sight, and then returns slowly across the 
hall to the study. 

For full twenty minutes he sits grave and 
thoughtful, his head leaning wearily on his 
hand; then, with a sigh that is akin toa 
sob, he once more takes up his work. 


The pone aw carriage rolls swiftly 
through the lighted streets. Milly, leaning 
back, looks straight in front of her, her lips 
tightly pressed together. She is too proud 
to allow even to herself that they are quiv- 
ering because her husband is not at her side 
tonight, that he is cold and indifferent, that 
it has all been a bitter, sad mistake. They 


have been married seven years — seven long 
years — and they are “ strangers yet.” 

Wan sad faces branded with the stamp of 
want and misery grow sadder as they catch 
sight of the carriage rolling past and see 
for one brief instant a being so far above 
them lying back in silks and laces, a crea- 
ture who has never known what it is to be 
cold and hungry and miserable. They 
not that there is a pain far keener 
still. 

Milly Gascoigne is thinking deeply; she 
has brought her trouble our into the light 
and scans its dark, hideous proportions 
hopelessly. Then she goes back to days 
long gone by. She is not Jasper Gas- 
coigne’s wife, but a child, white faced and 
miserable because her father is dying and in 
a few hours she will be all alone in the 
world. She sees a room so dark that it is 
with difficulty she recognizes the white, 
drawn face on the pillow ; she hears a voice 
say — 

“ Jarvis, I trust my child to you because 
of the friendship that has been between us 
all these years; be kind to her and guard 
her life’s happiness. She will be rich ; my 
little Milly will be an heiress. Jarvis, my 
old friend, let no man make her his wife 
who loves her not with his whole soul. 
Promise.” 

All her life long the child remembers 
those words. Years after, when Milly 
leaves school and suitors woo the heiress, 
she remembers her father’s dying words. 

Looking back now, thuse days seem the 
happiest of Milly’s life. Through a mist of 
blinding tears she sees Jetpes Gascoigne’s 
face coming in upon that life, and a scene 
of long ago is as fresh as it was then. She 
beholds a girl in a white dress laying her 
hana in a man’s outstretched palm, too shy 
and proud to let him see by word or sign 
that he is more to her than aught else in 
the whole world, though she has promised 
to be his wife. He is ve too; but he 
says he loves her; and she remembers the 
strange agitation of Mr. Jarvis’ face when 
or Gascoigne, with her cold hand in his, 
€ s her up to her guardian as his promised 
wife. 

And then comes the beginning of the sad, 
bitter ending, the dark shadow that creeps 
up and takes its station between them be- 
fore they are man and wife. A woman’s 
voice, false and treacherous, blots out for- 
ever the happiness of Milly’s life. It is 
hinted that he had married her for her 
money; and Milly’s heart is locked to Jas- 
per Gascoigne for ever and ever. And thus, 
on her wedding morning, cold and proud 
she stands beside him at the altar and 
makes her vows. And so the first stone of 
the barrier between them is laid. 

The same voice laughingly tslis him that 
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he has married a lovely wife with no heart — 
some one had stolen it long before. The 
ison of the cruel words works well; he 
ittle knows that a woman’s bitter jealousy 
has planned his life-long misery. Husband 
and wife distrust each other; in all the 
years that follow they never draw one whit 
nearer each others’ heart. They have form- 
ed the nearest, dearest tie on earth; but 
they are “ strangers yet.” They have noth- 
ing in common; no sweet communion pass- 
es between those whom heaven has joined 
together. 

Ah, well, it is sad and weary work! The 
years go by, the weeks, the days. There is 
a little grave in the churchyard, a little life 
has ended; but husband and wife come no 
nearer in sorrow -than in the days when the 
baby fingers twined father’s and mother’s 
hands in one, and each drew back at the 
thrill when hand touched hand. The little 
messenger of love has gone, and Jasper - 
Gascoigne knows not that his wife weeps 
scalding bitter tears as she lays the tiny baby 
clothes away, that her heart aches with a 
sense of bitter loneliness, that she longs to 
put her arms about her husband’s neck and 
weep out her sorrow on his breast. 

And she? Milly never knows of his bit- 
ter — and disappointment when the baby 
hands are folded together in death, that he 
—— for the love and sympathy his wife 

as not for him, and yearns in vain. “ Stran- 
gers yet,” they drift farther and farther 
apart. Milly knows no more of her hus- 
band’s business and affairs than the veriest 
Stranger; she knows not how he toils and 
works. Her lip curls as she spends the 
money he loves instead of herself; he 
makes no comment as bills come in for 
dress that would well-nigh ruin a rich man. 
She cares not how extrav t she is, and 
denies herself nothing that is likely for a 
moment to deaden the weary, unsatisfied 
feeling that is always at her heart. 


“How lovely Mrs. Gascoigne is looking 
tonight!” So the world says, and sees no 
farther than the smiling eyes, detects no 
ring of sorrow in the pleasant voice. 

Milly does not dance much; and she nev- 
er flirts. With all the sad estrangement, 
there has never been any trouble of that 
sort. She talks and smiles as society de- 
mands, and is conscious that she is one of 
the best dressed women in the room; but the 
consciousness does not bring much pleas- 
ure. Milly catches herself feeling jealous 
of a girl in a white grenadine dress who 
wears no jewelry; her whole turn-out must 
have cost vs little, and yet there is some- 
thing in the fresh young face which Milly 
Gascoigne, with all her wealth and beauty, 


an utter absence of care in the clear ring- 
ing voice. Milly looks after her as she 
passes by on a tall man’s arm, and then 
turns to a lady at her side. 

“Who is that?” — 

“ Captain Haycroft.” 

* I don’t mean the man — I mean the girl 
in the white dress.” 

“That little thing? Pretty, is n’t she? 
Her name is Dorothy Levison; she is en- 
gaged to Captain Haycroft. Itis a regular 
love match, 

Mrs. Gascoigne offers no comment; she 
looks at the crowd of fair women and brave 
men that grace Lady Gordon’s ball, and for 
once in society Milly appears what she 
really is, sad and weary at heart. Lady 
Gordon notices the tired, listless look and 
comes across the room. 

“Tam sorry Mr. Gascoigne was not able 
to come tonight. I am so sorry he has 
been complaining.” 

A sudden gleam of interest comes into 
Milly’s face, She looks with a puzzled ex- 
pression at Lady Gordon, but that lady is 
totally oblivious of the surprise so plainly 
revealed in Milly’s eyes and finishes her 
speech calmly. 

My husband met him on the day he had 
been to consult the doctor, and was quite 
shocked at his appearance ; but I trust it is 
nothing serious.’ 

“No,” Milly says with a little p+ and 
for a second she turns as white as her 
dress. Then the sweet set mouth is closed 
firmly, and the world knows not what is 
passing in her mind. 

Lady Gordon, with a few more polite sen- 
tences, passes on, heedless and unconscious 
that her words have fallen on deadened 
ears. 

Through a mist that comes not of 
but from faintness, Milly sees the crow 
swaying past. Her husband ill, and she, 
his wife, of all people in the world, to be ig- 
norant of it! They are “strangers yet” 
indeed ; and through the hum of voices and 
above the strains of dance music she seems 
to hear a girl’s voice singing and to see her 
husband’s eyes give one brief look into 
hers as the words are wailed forth — 


“ After years of life 
Alter touch of 


hands.” 

Ah, well, he married her for her money, 
and she will never let him see how she 
yearns and longs for the love and happiness 
that might have been! The light from the 
wax tapers shines on her rich dress, her 
flashing jewels, and rests tenderly on the 
= sad face that has dropped its mask 
‘or once and looks pale and weary. 

“You are very silent tonight, Mrs. Gas- 


lacks. Contentment shines out of the girl’s 
happy eyes and hovers on her lips, there is 


coigne,” a man’s voice is saying; and she 
answers without a smile — 
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“ Yes, I am a dull companion tonight. 1 
have a headache.” 

A heartache she had nearly said, with the 
keen anguish of the weary, wearing pain 
that sends the blood ebbing back from her 
face to the sad heart that has never beaten 
one pulsation pee tonight for all the gay 
scene that holds such hollow mirth after all, 
such a bitter mockery of happiness. 


For hours after his wife has gone, Mr. 
Gascoigne works, and busily too, at the pile 
of papers before him, bending over the table 
with knit brows and compressed lips. He 
lays his 1 gs down at last, lies back in his 
chair, and looks up at the ceiling. Sucha 
haggard, worn face it is. There is more 
than disappointment written there now, in 
the eyes gleam something that is akin to 
despair. Presently the firm mouth quivers 
and tears course slowly down his face. 

He never raises his hand to wipe them 
away, never stirs, but remains leaning back 
in his chair till the bitter drops dry upon his 
cheek and his mouth has resumed its old, 
stern expression. Then a weary sobbing 
sigh breaks from him as if against his will; 
for at that moment he pulls himself togeth- 
er, anc, rising, paces up and down, back- 
ward and forward, his head bent low. The 
fire has burnt itself out long since. He 
pays no heed, and continues his weary pac- 
ing to and fro. 

tHe is back at the table again, and appar- 
ently still deeply engrossed in his work, 
when Milly comes home. She stands gaz- 
ing at the fire and not at her husband after 
she has entered the room, looking a little 
a a little more tired, than she looked 

our hours before. 

“ Did you enjoy yourself?” Jasper Gas- 
coigne speaks as though he had spent the 
long, lonely hours very pleasantly. 

Milly shrugs her shoulders with a gesture 
of indifference, and kalf turns her face tu- 
wards him. 

“It was not particularly amusing,” she 
answers. She faces her hasteed as she 
speaks the next word, “ Lady Gordon was 
asking after you.” 

“Was she?” 

Mrs. Gascoigne’s long lashes drop sud- 
denly on her cheek, the diamond necklace 
rises and falls a little quicker for a few mo- 
ments, and then she is herself again. 

“Tam tired,” she says; and her eyes rest 
on the papers on the table. “Are you go- 
ing to stay up all night, Jasper?” 

“My work is not finished yet,” he an- 
swers, and looks at his wife standing before 
him in her rich dress. 

She gathers her long train over her arm 
and smiles a scornful little smile. He is 
thinking, she tells herself, of the money she 


made him the wealthy man he is. The bit” 
ter mockery of it strikes her. She knows 
she loves him, and she will die rather than 
permit him to discover the fact. 

He raises his eyes and looks straight into 
the face with the unwife-like expression in 
the deep, beautiful eyes. They fall beneath 
his gaze, and he cannot see the slowly gath- 
ering tears. In all the years they have lived 
and known each other he has never once 
seen his wife cry —not even when she kiss- 
ed her baby’s dead face before the coffin lid 
was screwed down; she had turned away, 
white and grief-stricken, to weep, not in her 
husband’s arms, but alone. 

One last attempt he makes — or rather it 
is the first Jasper Gascoigne has made in all 
the years of his married life, and as he 
speaks the blood rushes over his wife’s face 
in a crimson tide. 

“Kiss me, Milly!” he says, and stands 
before her, looking down with his whole 
soul pleading in his sad, weary eyes. 

But she never looks up. Milly misunder- 
stands him to the last; and, if for one sec- 
ond she leans her head upon his breast with 
a feeling of intense happiness, she crushes 
the weakness directly and becomes cold and 
calm as his arms strain her tightly to him. 

Fain would she wind hers about his neck 
and let woman’s love have its way at last; 
but the feeling is conquered even before, 
with a calm smile, she lets him have the kiss 
he has asked for, and she draws herself from 
his embrace with a short mirthless laugh. 

They have been nearer understanding 
each other at this moment than they have 
ever been during al] the years of their mar- 
ried life; and now the short, weak moment 
is over. 

He heaves a weary sigh as his wife, with- 
out another word, crosses the room. She 
has reached the door when he speaks. 

“ Milly!” 

It is almost a whisper; but she hears, 
though she makes no answer, and leaves the 
room without looking back. 

She does so because her lips are quiver- 
ing now beyond control and her tears fall- 
ing heavy and fast. She knows not that all 
her life she will hear his voice calling her 
name, that her heart will ache with remorse 
and a bitter, passionate pain for the awaken- 
ing that came too late. 


Ghostly and gray, the chill morning light 
creeps in at the windows of the grim town- 
house — so dim and gray the light is still 
that it seems only to make the darkness 
more visible. A shadowy figure with a can- 
dle uplifted comes flitting down the wide 
Staircase. Milly, with grave, fear-haunted 
eyes and hair hanging loosely over her 
shoulders, moves swiftly; she crosses the 


has brought him, the rich dowry that has 
22 


wide cold hall, lays her hand upon the clos- 
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ed door of the study, and pauses with her 
fingers upon the handle, bending forward, 
listening, for fully a minute; then she opens 
the door and passes in, the flickering flame 
from the candle making varying and flash- 
ing bars of light as the slim, white arm 
holds it above her head. 

“Milly!” Her husband's voice, whisper- 
ing her name, is still in her ears; an inde- 
finable dread — one of those vague present- 
iments that come to human beings once, or 
may be twice, in a lifetime — is knocking at 
her heart. 

She has struggled and battled with the 
weakness; but it has conquered her at 
last, and brought her down in the chill, 
piped dawn with a faint, sick feeling at 

er heart, which thumps and throbs as she 
enters the silent study. 

It is not dark here; the steady glare of 
the gas is brighter than the struggling day- 
light without. Jasper Gascoigne is in the 
same chair still; he has fallen asleep, his 
head bowed down on his hands. The wea- 
ry, dejected attitude is pitiful enough. 

Milly, with sudden love and yearning in 
her eye, comes forward and stands beside 
r!” 

In all her life she has never whispered 
his name as it falls from her lips now when 
he cannot hear it. 

“ Jasper !”— the word a little tremulous 
now. 

He is so still, so quiet, with the light fall- 
ing on his hair. Milly’s fingers rest lightly 
on the bowed head. 

“Jasper!” she says in, and shudders 
at the awful siience that follows. 

There is no response, though her hand 
rests with unwonted tenderness on his hair; 
so still, so awful, is the utter quiet of this 
sleep. Her hand passes from*his head to the 
tightly-laced fingers, — they are cold as ice; 
and she knows her husband is dead. 


Next day all the world knows that Jasper 
Gascoigne is no more. : 

It is Sunday; and, when those who have 
known him pray to be delivered from sud- 
den death, the familiar words, grown so 
common from constant use, come with terri- 
ble force, and for a few moments they real- 
ize how awfu!ly solemn is that death which 
they pray Heaven to keep from them. They 
think of the widow too, the saddest, most 
pitiful being in all the earth; and coming 
outof church they say one to another, 
“Poor Mrs. Gascoigne! How sad it is— 
so terribly sudden!” Sudden! As if any 
lengthened preparation can make the sepa- 
ration less bitter. 

When the busy world begins again on 
Monday morning, there is more to tell of 
than the mere sad circumstance of Jasper 


Gascoigne’s sudden death. The world 
knows now that he died a ruined man, and 
whisperers say that anxiety killed him ; that 
all the keeping up of appearances, all the 
outward display of wealth, broke the poor 
heart at last; that, with all the show of rich- 
es and prosperity, Jasper Gascoigne was not 
worth a penny. 

The circle in which he moved has subject 
for conversation when the routine of anoth- 
er week commences, and it is found that one 
out of their number has dropped so sudden- 
ly out of their ranks. Ruin,—utter hope- 
less ruin—and the knowledge of it has 
killed him, the gnawing uncertainty 
locked in his own heart for months, kept 
from his wife, kept, above all, from the busy, 
prying world without. The strain had given 
way at last, leaving him cold and dead, with 
meekly folded hands and the lines on the 
weary brow smoothed out for evermore. 

So he lies, his wife seated beside him with 
wild, tearless eyes ever fixed on the pale, 
immovable features. He is dead; she will 
never hear his voice again ! 

The newly-made widow repeats these sad 
weary words again and again to her own 
heart; but no tears come to her relief. It 
is hardly like grief, this strange, unnatural 
calm; no wild, passionate weeping has less- 
ened the agony of the pain, the sight of the 
still, white face brings no rush of blinding 
tears. She sits beside him as still as poor 
Jasper Gascoigne himself, lying in the awful 
quiet of death. Only his face is peaceful in 
its deep repose; and hers —ah, the mere 
sight of it makes strangers weep while they 
whisper words of pity that she heeds 
not! 

In one hand she holds her own photo- 
graph; she found it herself lying under her 
husband’s folded arms. Her face was the 
last his troubled eves had looked upon. 

Had she, his wife been his last thought? 
Oh, the dread, awful mystery of his death! 
Milly thinks it all over and over again, with 
one thought growing in awful intensity with 
ave throb ot her pulse, each beat of her 
sorely stricken heart; and remorse — not 
=~ breaks into sobbing sighs that yet 

ring no tears. 

And then they take him away from her. 

Shs lays her lips on his, but makes no 
moan — only whispers his name low under 
her breath as she takes her last long look at 
the face she has been so cold, so indifferent 
to in life. Tearless and white, she stands 
in her widow’s weeds and looks into her 

ardian’s face with an expression that fills 

is eyes with a sudden rush of tears. 

The funeral is over. Solemnly and slow- 
ly it wended its way through the streets. 

eople wept as they st by the open 
grave; but no tears moistened the dark, 
haggard eyes of the dead man’s wife. Dust 
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to dust, ashes to ashes—life was over for 
one of those two, and they were “ strangers 
yet.” 

She is dry-eyed still, as she stands in the 
freshness of her crape and sable garments 
and hears Mr. Jarvis tell her, in a voice 
scarcely audible, that Jasper Gascoigne’s 
death has left her utterly unprovided for, 
that when he died he was ruined, that, dur- 
ing all that long night of agony before he 
bent his head and died, he knew he wasa 
ruined man, that the crash had come at 
last. 

Mrs. Gascoigne hears him out, and, when 
he pauses, lifts her face to meet his gaze. 

“But my fortune,” she says slowly — “he 
could not touch that ?” 

At her words Mr, Jarvis shrinks and 
starts as if from a sudden blow, and bends 
his head low to avoid the eyes. fixed upon 
his face. For some minutes there is silence 
between them. Then he speaks in a voice so 
low and broken that Milly has to bend for- 
ward to catch the words. 

“You had no fortune,” he says. “ Milly, 
bear with me; I alone am to blame.” 

A little surprise comes into her face at his 
— he is shaking from head to 
oot. 

“No fortune! Mr. jarvis, I do not under- 
stand you.” 

No fortune, when the man who was bur- 
ied this morning had married her for her 
money! A sudden shiver makes her trem- 
ble too, as she looks at the gray-haired man 
opposite her, 

e lifts his head at last and commences 
talking in a hard, mecnanical voice, as if re- 
peating something committed to memory. 

“ Milly, I have to tell you of a promise 
broken, a trust betrayed; I have to tell of 
the basest, most dishonorable thing a man 
can do, Its being unintentional is no excuse 
the fact remains the same. Your father left 
your fortune in my charge; you will see how 
well I fulfilled his wishes. Mildred, I spec- 
ulated with that money and lost every shil- 
ling of it. I need not go into details now; 
you would not understand. Listen. There 
was one man I took into my confidence; he 
knew the whole, unhappy affair; he was my 
friend —a tried, trusted friend—and be- 
tween us we resolved that you should never 
know how your father’s friend had failed in 
his trust. He toiled, and toiled, day and 
night, to replace, pound by pound, the for- 
tune that was to have been yours. The 
struggle killed him. Milly, pity and iorgive 
me ; that man was Jasper Gascoigne — your 
husband !” 

The grief and trouble struggling in her 
face are pitiful to see, though her words are 
quiet enough in their utter hopelessness, 


“One question more,” she says, “Did 
—did my husband know that before he 
married me?” She presses her hands tight- 
ly together and awaits the answer. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Jarvis. “ He married 
you because he loved you, and va 

But he breaks off at the wild, wailing cry 
that comes from her lips. 

“Oh, why did you nottell me? I thought 
I thought —— Oh, Heaven! | see it all 
now!” 

The bitter tears come at last, the tears of 
unavailing regret that bring no relief in their 
passionate pain. 

For the poor, broken heart lying so quiet- 
ly in the grave, all pain and suffering are 
over; he will never feel love’s unsatisfied 
longing any more, never yearn to feel his 
wife’s arms about his neck, to hear her 
voice whispering his name; but for her, life 
will be one long, living sorrow. 

A few moments pass, and apparently the 
bitter storm is over. Mrs. Gascoigne speaks 
with lips that in this life will never smile 
again. 

“It would have been kinder to tell me,” 
she says. “Mr. Jarvis, your silence was 
the greater wrong. You have broken both 
my heart and his.” 

He hardly understands as he looks, not at. 
the face of the woman he has wronged so 
utterly, but at the white, trembling hands 
ay her black dress. 

‘ “ Milly, 1 meant to double your fortune — 
” 

“Stop!” she cries, all her calmness giv- 
ing way. “ You tell me. this when it is too 
late to make amends to him. You do not 
know how we misunderstood each other; 
we two, husband and wife, were farther 
apart than the veriest strangers on earth.” 

After a few more words she is left alone 
—alone with*her husband’s face and voice 
to haunt her memory as it will haunt her 
every day and night in the long years to 
come. 


Mrs. Gascoigne drops out of the world. 
Five years pass, and poor Jasper Gascoigne 
is forgotten by all save the dark-robed figure 
who sobs so bitterly by his grave many a 
time and oft. 

She is struggling and battling for life and 
daily bread, and the struggle is hard and 
bitter ; full many atime is she tempted to 
lie down and die, for Milly is no heroine, 
only a broken-hearted woman who has 
learned the great lesson of resignation. 

One morning she is absent from her daily 
round of duties. She is lying with a smile 
on her face; all the grief and pain are over 
forever; she has met her husband again, 
and they are not strangers now. 
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Spring was here? 

The little birds sang shrill and clear, 
The violets sweet 

Sprang in blossoms round my feet. 
Now ’tis o’er; 

Spring for me will come no more. 


Summer came; 
All its joys I could not name; 
Roses rare 


Spread their fragrance through the air. 
But its day, 


Like the spring-time, passed away. 


Concorp, Mass., 1885. 


LIFE’S SEASONS. 


BY LENA CARR. 


Autumn’s here, 

With its forests brown and sere; 
Delicious fruits, 

Exhaustless wealth of grain and roots. 
Autumn’s here, © 

But fading now, for winter’s near. 


When wintry age 

Shall write its name on life’s dark page, 
‘Then let me see 

What once the spring-time had for me, 
And taste once more 

The jeys that early summer bore. 
Let all that’s sweet 

Lay offerings at cold winter’s feet. 


ITTY Goddard had been in a constant 
whirl of excitement ever since she 
reached Newport. It was not only her first 
season, but also her first visit to the queen 
of summer resorts. Her entrée had been 
under the best auspices and she herself was 
attractive enough to have made a success, 
even without Aunt Catherine’s prestige. 

Miss Catherine Van Deerin had been a 
leader and power in society, both in New 
York and Newport for years. 

The position of an unmarried woman of 
wealth in America has many advantages. 
She is quite independent, and, unhampered 
by family ties, can rule over her little court 
with sovereign sway. 

Miss Van Deerin was more than a woman 
of the world, she was brilliant and cultiva- 
ted. Sixty years had not bent her erect fig- 
ure nor stolen the elasticity from her step. 
Snow-white hair only added another charm 
to the wonderful freshness of her complex- 
ion, and her eyes were as bright and clear- 
sighted as a girl’s. Acharming hostess she 
made, and her villa on the avenue was al- 
ways filled with clever, bright people. 

itty was her favorite niece; she had 
been well brought up; had not been allow- 
ed to run riot like most American children, 
but had been kept in the background after 
the European custom. Her school days 


FLAME AND ASHES. 


BY VINCENT CANINGTON. 


had not been wasted in dances and Ger- 
mans. She had not been forced like a hot- 
house plant; but had grown strong, supple, 
and graceful, throuzh much out of door ex- 
ercise and fresh air. Now at nineteen, she 
had the world before her, and, a picture of 
health, could enjoy tennis, dinners, balls, 
polo, and hunting without a feeling of fa- 
tigue. 

They had separated for the night and, as 
usual Kitty had slipped into her pegnoir and 
sought her aunt’s room. She never was 
ready for bed till she had talked over her 
day with Aunt Catherine, — a sympathetic, 
interested listener. A bright wood fire was 
burning on the hearth, more for the sake of 
its cheery light than from absojute need. 
In front of the fire, the elder woman was 
sitting, with her niece reclining at her feet 
on a black bear-skin rug. Kitty, with her 
face resting on her hands, had given her an 
account of Mrs. Warring’s lunch, and the 
polo match, and they had since been con- 
gratulating each other on the success of the 
dinner party at home, The dinner had 
been given for Sir Guy Denbeig, and he 
had been especially attentive and nice to 
Kitty; and attentions from a man of his 
age and position, were, indeed, compliment- 


“TI only hope, my dear,” her aunt was say- 
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ing, “that this poor little head will not be 
turned. I want to return you to your moth- 
er, fancy free, if possible; so you must not 
fall in love yet awhile.” 

“Love!” the merry yirl exclaimed, “ No 
indeed! There is no time to fall in love. 
There is too much else to do in the world. 
I shall follow your example, my dearest 
aunt. You never found time to fall in love, 
did you?” 

“Oh, I beg pardon. I did not mean — I 
am so sorry!” 

Kitty’s question was cut short by such a 
look of pain on her aunt’s face, the sudden 
ghastly palor of which, even the ruddy glow 
of the fire could not hide, that she broke 
off, confused and trembling, and rising to 
her knees, seized a pale, thin hand and cov- 
ered it with kisses. 

For a moment the mask was dropped, 
and the aching void underneath discovered ; 
but, almost instantly, she was herself again. 
She bent forward and, taking Kitty’s pale 
face in her two hands, she kissed her softly 
several times. 

“It was nothing,” she said, “ do not mind 
it. An old remembrance rushed over me, 


like the faint perfume of a flower faded 


ears ago. You did not mean to pain me, I 
ow, with your idle words; for you never 
could suspect that which Kes buried in m 
past. See, it is after midnight, and we both 
ought to be in bed; but I have half a mind 
to tell you that old story tonight. It all 
came back to me so strangely just now; and 
yet it happened forty years ago. The fire 
still burns brightly, inviting me to talk and 
you to listen. ould you like to hear my 
story, Kitty? It will teach you that love 
finds a place in every life, even in that of 
old Aunt Catherine. 

The young girl, with a sad look still in 
pe A face, again kissed her aunt's hands and 
said,— 

“T should like so much to hear it, if I 
may ; you know how little sleep I need, and 
if you are not tired | shall not be.” 

“Then throw yourself down on the rug 
again, in your favorite position. Are you 
comfortable now?” 

“Oh, so comfortable!” answered Kitty, 
who was once more stretched out before the 
fire, with her eyes glued to her aunt’s face. 

“] was about your age, my dear,” began 
her aunt, “ when it happened. Life was as 
bright and happy to me then, as it now is to 

ou. We lived in New York,—not your New 
Vork, buta small, provincial town. Society 
was small, and really select,in those days. 
Almost my most intimate friends were Ralph 
and Sydney Pemberton, — twin brothers. 
We had known each other from childhood, 
and 1 had hoped, for I was a romantic girl, 
that my friendship would stir them up to 
noble deeds. They were both handsome, 


manly fellows; and although Ralph had 
dark brown hair and eyes, while Sidney’s 
hair was almost golden, and his eyes blue, 
yet they were often mistaken for each other, 
so great a resemblance was there between 
them. Ralph was the greater student, and 
I have never known a nobler, more unselfish 
nature, On the other hand, Sidney was an 
athlete; it seemed as if, in his out-door life, 
the sun must have entered his being, mak- 
ing him bright and welcome as a ray of sun- 
shine. 

“One day I awoke to the knowledge, as we 
women do, that both of these brothers loved 
me. This was a blow! I had not thought, 
I had not even dreamed then, of love. 1 
liked them both. I could not bear the 
thought that the time might come when I 
should be obliged to choose between them. 
Ralph was so good, so noble! but Sidney 
was so bright, so sympathetic! The idea 
of paining either one was most unpleasant; 
and yet I knew, as the days passed, that it 
must come.” 

“ You did not love either of them then?” 
asked Kitty. 

“ Judge for yourself!” continued Aunt 
Catherine. “Neither of them had spoken 
to me, nor, I fancy, to each other. Yet each 
knew the other loved me. I saw it ina 
thousand ways. How bitter it was for them, 
no tongue can tell. The bond of affection 
between them was no ordinary fraternal tie; 
born at one birth, they had imbibed many 
of the same feelings ard instincts. Jealousy 
between them was unknown. No pleasure 
was ever the same to one, unless the other 
shared it. So it had been from childhood, 
so it was, soit ought ever to be. Who, and 
what was 1, that I should come between 
them ? 

“1, poor, foolish girl, had thought only 
of a platonic friendship, by the means of 
which I was ‘to elevate and ennoble my 
boys— as I called them—keeping them 
out of mischief. I had turned up the first 
dark cloud on the horizon of their happy 
life.” 

Miss Van Deerin’s soft voice melted into 
silence, and her eyes, gazing into the fire, 
seemed to see buried hopes and dreams, and 
dim desires long lost. Kitty, in silence, 
waited for her aunt to continue. At last, 
with a start, she came to herself and 
said ; — 

“I beg pardon, my dear; but I was 
years and years away. I was thinking of 
the evening when, all at once, like a flash, 
I knew that I loved Sidney Pemberton and 
that I cared for Ralph only as a brother. 
I suppose it had been so from the first, only 
I did not know it. We had been out row- 
ing, and, as he helped me to land, he held 
my hand too long, a moment. That mo- 
ment, with its strange thrill, told me the 
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truth. It was dark, and I was able to hide 
the teli-tale blush, the sudden knowledge 
gave me. From that moment I schooled 
myself to conceal my secret. I managed 
never to be alone with Sidney, and was 
doubly kind to Ralph, since I knew that he 
was the one that must suffer. The result 
was, that Ralph was happy, excepting when 
he looked at his brother, who grew, day by 
day, more depressed. Not for the world 
would I have given him the slightest sign of 
encouragement; and yet I loved him more 
than tongue can tell, with all the passion 
of a girl’s first and last love. I knew my- 
self, and knew, therefore, there was no mid- 
dle course. I loved Sidney Pemberton once 
and forever. How I longed to tell him so! 
and how the thought of Ralph and his sor- 
row would make me colder than ever to Sid- 
ney. My treatment had worn upon him 
greatly. He was ina nervous, excited, un- 
natural state. Heno longer seemed inter- 
ested in anything, and his bright, sunshiny 
smile was a thing of the past. I was almost 
heart-broken, but made no change in my 
conduct, I had the perfect confidence of 
youth that all would come out right in the 
end.” 

“I know I should have let Sidney see 
that I cared for him,” interrupted Kitty, “ I 
never shall be able to hide my real senti- 
ments, I know.” 

“ Ah, my dear, if I had only done other- 
wise, I might not be today a childless old 
woman. ‘To be sure, I have you all devoted 
to me; but not one can take the place of 
the unborn children I have longed for. 
Could we but pierce the veil of the fu- 
ture, how many a life would be saved from 
wreck. 

“ How well I remember the last time I 
saw Sidney! Fora few days he had seem- 
ed more like his - wn self. He was to pay 
a visit, for a day or two in the+country, and 


came to say good-bye to me. 
once more bright and happy. How was I 
to know that it was only acting? He press- 
ed my hand lightly and said ‘ Good-bye, and 
God bless you!’ 

“ There were others in the room, and to 
me, as to them, it was but the lightly-spo- 
ken parting of friends, who will meet again 
in a few days. How could I know that it 
was all over? Although whenever a door 
closes upon a friend, we ought to realize 
that it may never open again. 

“Sidney closed the door; and, as it turned 
out, closed the door of my heart at the same 
time, never again to be opened. He did 
not go to the country; he went directly 
home from my house, took his pistol, placed 
the nozzle at his breast, pulled the trigger, 
and fell over, without a struggle, dead.’ 

“Oh, Aunt Catherine, how terrible! ” 
cried Kitty. 

“He had written a few lines to Ralph; I 
saw them later; 1 know them by heart. 

“*Dear old boy,’ he began, ‘we both 
love the same girl, as is natural, perhaps. I 
feel sure she cares for you. You were all 
in all to me, old man, tiil I loved her. Now 
that our loves have clashed, I prefer to 
stand aside; for never must there be ill 
blood between us. May you be happy, and 
God bless you both, is my prayer. Good- 
bye! Yours and hers, Sidney.’ 

“Poor, poor fellow! How sad!” ex- 
claimed the sympathetic girl, her bright 
eyes swimming with tears. 

“Ralph 1 never saw again. I could not 
bring myself to see him. That grave, dug 
partially by my folly, lay between us. 

* But, enouzh! you must go to bed now, 
Kitty. Only remember this, my dear, our 
lives often burn up as brightly as my fire 
did a few hours ago; but, at the end, some- 
times, they are like the fire now, only a heap 


of cold, gray ashes.” 


the existence of a society for 
the collection of well-authenticated 
host stories, dreams, omens, and such like, 
it is little better than a commonplace to re- 
mark that the age of superstition, is for Eu- 
rope, well-nigh past. Doubtless in remote 
nooks there yet lingers fragments of eerie 
tradition; the fortune-teller yet meets with 


CELTIC SUPERSTITION. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


a credulous maid, or an isolated instance of 


revenge for supposed bewitchment or effects 
of the evil eye may be recorded; but the 
educated mass of the people simp!y smile 
at or bewail such antiquated belief. No 
phantom dare remain to alarm and perplex 
the era of electricity. 

It is with races and nations as with man 
in the particular: in their early childhood 
there is a wondering awe of nature and her 
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forces; the wind and the sea, the river and 
the waterfall, are either superior beings to 
be reverenced and worshipped in themselves, 
or they are the haunts of spirits and of 
gods. As for the children, of certain races, 
there exists fairies and gnomes; the world 
is inhabited by numberless denizens other 
than mortal; everything is regarded with 
stiange amazement. These beliefs are 
doubtless affected by the surroundings and 
nature of the people. The character and 
superstitions of the Saxons, for example, 
harmonize thoroughly; a savage, warlike 
race, mighty and pure, the product of the 
stern North. And soin the ancient legends 
we are told how, in the beginning, all sprang 
from two regions —Nifineim, the frozen, 
and Muspell, the burning. Into the chaotic 
chasm the giant Ymir, the frozen Ocean, is 
born; his children, the whirlwinds and the 
barren mountains, are the foes of the life- 
giving Sun. He is slain, and the earth is 
formed from his flesh. Then succeeds war 
between “the monsters of winter and the 
luminous fertile gods.” It is all a personifi- 
cation of the tremendous struggle of man 
in those dreary northern reyions against 
the elements. There follows a time of fai- 
ry tales, the time when deeds ot heroic ro- 
mance are performed, when such legends 
as the Arthurian and Fingalian have their 
birth, and “all the land is filled full of 
faerie.” 

These particular legends are the vague 
and dim expression of some mysterious 
conflict, at the origin of which and of the 
combatants we can but guess. But for the 
British people, the wonderland of childhood 
has loag been left behind; spirits no long- 
er haunt the streams and the meres; the 
dryads were banished centuries ago from 
their forest homes in the sunny south; the 
fairies filed at the sound of the steam whis- 
tle; the pixies of Cornwall died with the 
old speech. Only in the mountain fastness- 
es of Scotland and Wales, and in the for- 
lorn isles set “far amid the melancholy 
main,” does a general acceptance of belief 
in the unseen appear at all possible. 

It is a truism that the race which is 
brought into most direct contact with the 
mighty eager of nature is more super- 
stitious than that which inhabits a fertile 
and populous region. The least imagina- 
tive dweller in a great’ city probably feels 
something akin to awe in the solitude of 
the mountains or out on the vast ocean by 
night, with the dome of the throbbing sky 
above, and the heaving of the tumbling 
waters beneath. Or passing through the 
pine woods of Culloden in the gatherin 
gloom, he might find come upon him wit 
strange vividness and force the old Celtic 
belief —the belief which Ossian chanted 
in his lonely despair —that the souls of 


the heroes are abroad on the breeze that 
murmurs in the gloaming athwart the field 
where they fell. And so it is that fisher- 
folk and Highlanders furthest removed from 
contact with the new order of things that 
the richest field lies open for inquiring into © 
old world legends and credulities. Those 
lonely isles amid which the tourist sails 
during his summer voyage on the western 
coast of Scotland, are inhabited by a race 
as far apart from his own, as twilight is 
from the glare of noonday. 

Familiarity with nature in her wildest 
moods never breeds contempt. Somethin 
of the desolation of the Isles has entere 
into the islanders, There broods a silence 
there that is at first awful, broken only by 
the scream of the seabird. The sadness 
that envelops them like the mist on the 
hills, is reflected in the pathos of the songs, 
such as that of “ Mac Leod of Dunvegan,” 
or in laments like that of * M’Crimmin;” it 
is present in the faces of the natives. The 
maidens croon ballads as old as Ossian, 
and as pathetic as his story. The tales that 
are told in the bothies around the peat fires, 
are of lights dancing on the waves where 
the boat is to go down; of shrouds appear- 
ing in the moonlight; of second sight; of 
fairies and ghostly pipings; of water snakes 
and kelpies. “The dreamy grief of the 
gray sea” has entered into their nature. 
Yet the Celt fears death less than most. 
He has thought so much of it, that it has 
lost its terrors for him. It is a common 
salutation to wish onea decorous and peace- 
ful departure, instead of the good health, 
Which in the low lands and in the south 
country is the expression of courteous in- 
terest. 

A tale of the supernatural loses and 
gains by its surroundings. That which is 
regarded as a jest ina brilliantly lighted 
London drawingroom, becomes something 
very different when recapitulated in a 
thatched cottage, by one for whom every 
word of the narration is ‘as true as his New 
Testament. The glow from the peat fire 
in the middle of the floor only serves to 
make the shadows lurk more duskily in the 
corners; the winds are raging without; a 
drop of rainis blown now and again upon 
the window. Nature wears her most awe- 
inspiring aspect in the Hebridean isles. 
The mists drift in strange shapes along the 
hillsides, rifting and gathering capriciously, 
now revealing a yawning chasm, now hiding 
the torrent that roars from the linn. Mile 
upon mile of dreary moorland stretches 
away, untrodden by human foot, or without 
trace of human presence, save where a 
cairn tells of “far off, old, unhappy things 
and battles long ago.” The seas are as awe- 
inspiring as the isles. Between the islands 
of Scarba and Jura, boils and roars the At- 
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lantic maelstrom —the whirlpool of Corry- 
vreckin. Manya gruesome legend hangs 
over it, dating fet. the day when the Scan- 
dinavian Prince wagered to sail across, and 
was whirled round and round, then went 
down into the depths. 

Can there be any cause for astonishment 
at the superstition of the Gael? ‘The Celt 
is the most melancholy of men; he has 
turned everything to supernatural uses, and 
every object of nature, even the unreason- 
ing dreams of sleep, are mirrors which flash 
back death upon him. He, the least of all 
men, requires the reminder that he is mor- 
tal. The howling of his dog will do him 
that service. So wrote one who studied 
long and lovingly the Celtic character, and 
to whom the Isle of Mist was very dear. 

The meiancholy and superstition of the 
Celtic race may be due in part to the unsuc- 
cessful struggle which it has maintained 
against the advance of a slowly but surely 
conquering power. Speech, custom, the 
race itself, is being slowly overcome; soon, 
in its separate and distinct form, it will 
have passed forever. But, incorporated 
with the other elements which go to make 
up the British people, its influence, enno- 
bling and refining, will last with the Eng- 

ish. 

There is a similarity in the superstitions 
of all times and countries, The legend of 
Fraoch Eilan in Loch Awe, of the golden 
A yw guarded by a dragon, is but the story 
of the fair Hesperides over again. It is 
curious also to note that the powers ascrib- 
ed by Adamnan to St. Columba. in his biog-¢ 
raphy of the missionary of Iona, coincide 
with those attributed to witches, seers and 
other intermediaries between the visible and 
the invisible in the Highlands. The Gaelic 
woman who divines the success of a 
mission by the direction which the 
smoke takes in issuing from the chimney of 
her cottage, is simply following the example 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. The 
custom of opening the Bibl at random to 

uide one in an enterprise or deliberation is 
Pat a repetition of the sortes Virgiliana. 

Gael and Cymri alike had intercourse 
with the fairies, whom they called by any 
other name than their own; hence the des- 
ignation of “the men of peace,” “ the hun- 
ters in green,” “the good people,”"&c. The 
fairies of the Highlands were not by any 
means the fairies of Shakespeare. 

There is little affinity with the revellers 
in the wood near Athens on a midsummer 
night. Rather they were represer.ted as a 
discontented and iretful folk, easily offend- 
ed, delighted when opportunity afforded to 
annoy mortals, whom they seem to regard 
with envy and hate. On Friday the Celt’s 
aversion to naming them was increased ten- 
fold, for on that day their powers are great- 


ly augmented. To wear their favorite color, 
green, was an unpardonable insult. Rites 
of a complex nature were gone through to 
protect the unbaptized infant and its mother 
from their clutches. 

Even as True Thomas of Ercildoune was 
spirited away to fairyland, so Ossian falling 
asleep on a shian (green fairy knoll) is kept 
a prisoner there for twenty years. One of 
our oldest ballads —as it chances, a Low- 
land production—tells of the rescue of 
Tamlane from his fairy captors. A certain 
minister of Balquhidder was less fortunate, 


for, if legend is to be accredited, he remains | 


still in the halls of his enemies, notwith- 
standing that an opportunity for obtaining 
his release was presented. 

Did space permit, hundreds of similar 
tales might be recounted. The flag of won- 
drous virtue which is keptin the castle of 
Dunvegan, on the coast of Syke, was given 
to Macleod by the fairy whom he courted 
on the green braes by the sea, and whose 
story is similar to that of the mermaid, 
whom, on moonlight nights, the sailors still 
hear crooning sad laments on Colonsay. 

A Gaelic poem, one of many on kindred 
themes, tells how a maiden — a milkmaid — 
met in secret with the Hunter in Green. 
But on going to confession on the eve of 
St. Agnes, she revealed her love, and re- 
ceived from her ghostly adviser instruc- 
tions to slip under her Bot vest a cross 
that St. Columba had blessed. She did so; 
and lo! instead of the Hunter in Green, 
there was only a brown, withered twig, so 
elf-twisted and dry. 

The urisks were a sort of intermediate 
race between spirits and mortals, and acted 
the part ascribed to the brownies of Eng- 
land and of Lowland Scotland. If kindly 
treated they might render service to the 
family to which they had joined themselves, 
Often the good wife found her kitchen put 
to rights, and the fire blazing cheerily when 
she awoke. But unkindness drove them 
away atonce. A tale is told of an urisk 
whose customary bowl of milk was one 
morning forgotten, and who fled with a wild 
shriek never to return. 

The urisks are not to be confounded with 
the ghostly retainers who guard the fortunes 
of many an old Scotish family. The phan- 
tom drummer of the Bonnie House o’ Air- 
lie, beating his blood curdling roll, is well 
known. Like old castles and mansions 
everywhere, thse of the north country are 
most haunted. A spirit lingers in deserted 
Duntulm, for instance. The M’Donalds 
dwelt there till the ghost of Donald Gorm 
drove them out. While yet his body lay in 
Edinburgh, his ghost wandered through 
Duntulm. Unearthly voices re-echoed along 
the passages, shadowy tartans waved, there 
were heard wailing and moaning. A rasb 
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youth dared to “beard the lion in his den” 
with the aid of sword and Bible; bat in 
vain, and so the eerie ruin crumbles away. 

The Highlanders are indeed, constantly 
receiving messages from the unseen. Thus 
it has been revealed to them that another 
conflict will be fought on dark Drummessie 
Moor; for often, in crossing it in the gloam- 
ing of a summer evening, has the Gael 
found himself in the midst of the smoke of 
battle. He has seen the tartans waving, he 
has seen the broadswords flashing, and 
though he cannot explain the reason, he 
still believes that his vision is prophetic. 

But a hundred little incidents which by 
others would pass unheeded, are for him 
fraught with the most solemn meaning. 
The cock which crows at midnight conveys 
the intelligence of a death in the neighbor- 
hood. Itching of the nose or ringing in 
the ears bears the same message, If his 
cattle die, the evil eye has gazed upon them. 
The boat that drifts empty out to sea has 
been pushed from its moorings by fairies. 
Deeply confident in these beliefs is the 
Gael. , 

More, even, than in the Highiands of 
Scotland, is the influence of the age felt in 
Wales. “They ’re changing everythin 
nowadays, ar n’t they, sir?” was the remar 
addresed to the writer by an old Welsh wo- 
man in the oldest of churchyards, in the 
oldest and quaintest of walled cities. The 
nineteenth and the thirteenth centuries 
come very close together in Conway. The 
train dashing out through the tube, and un- 
der the walls of the castle, is the spirit of 
utilitarianism ; the mouldering towers and 
battlements of the mighty castle of Edward 
I, and Eleanor his queen, embody the an- 
cient chivalry. The sound of the old wo- 
man’s words ring on like the voice of a 
passing bell; and as it tolls, lo! the stately 
dames and gallant knights pass out throug 
the arched Ca into the mist, and re- 
turn nevermore; the castle waxes old and 
crumbles ; the navvy comes with his pick 
and undermines it; snorting fire, a shriek- 


ing monster dashes up—as he comes, all 
the old beliefs, all the simple manners and 
customs, fly disgusted into the mountains, 
there to linger. 

But among the hills there are wondrous 
legends floating about; the nineteenth cen- 
tury has receded into the dim vagueness of 
adream. Merlin chanting his incantations ; 
Lylwarch Hen singing sad dirges for 
Gwenn; Taliesin, the chief of bards: these 
are nearer you there. In the Cardigan 
mines, the knockers are still heard, indicat- 
ing where a rich lode may be expected. It 
is yet believed that if you cut a turf from 
St. David’s and stand upon it, you will see 
the Islands of the Blessed. The stoues of 
Helog-ab-Cupog have a weird story; man 
a cottage in the lonely uplands is haante 
Witches were consulted and believed in so 
lately as 1826. The Cymri of Wales have 
their giant too, the good Foulkes Ty Du, 
who is always helping them. When evil, 
on the other hand, is about to overtake 
them, the Tybiath (German AAnung) or 

resentiment forobodes it. No singer can 

a true bard unless the divine A wen has 
descended upon him. Cader Idris is fa- 
mous for its inspiring influeuce. Legend 
has it that to sleep upon its summit makes 
a man a poet or a madman. 

We cannot better conclude than in the 
words of one of Mary Howitt’s Welsh he- 
roines: “I believe that there are two great 
realms in nature, the outward and the in- 
ward, the one being as real as the other. 
Science can and does penetrate the one, 
the outward, and will in time lay bare all i 
mysteries; but at present — whatever sci- 
ence or even intellect may do in time to 
come — they now lead away from and are 
antagonistic to the inward, which is the 
realm of spiritual life. We Welsh people, 
like all primitive and simple nations, as yet 
retain our hold upon the realm of spirit; it 
has not quite gone from us yet, and there 
are many living amongst us to whom more 
or less of the inward, the spiritual, is re- 
vealed.” 


A MAPLE TREE. 


BY MARY KNAPP. 


oe the quiet doorway where I dwell, 

} There stands a tree that is my lifelong friend, 
A maple pranked with gold and silver leaves, 
That drift and flutter idly down the air, 
Telling to me the year draws to an end. 


The years are all alike that come to me: 

In spring when my old friend wears tender green 
Old joys rise throbbing, and I nigh forget 

That they are memories, my eyes are wet 

When I remember what my past has been. 


Patmyra, N. Y., 1885. 


And when the summer thickens the green leaves, 
And birds build there and warble in the dawn, 
Still my heart its olden memories weaves ; 

In summer-time the dearest of the dear 

Was drawn away that I might dwell alone. 


And now, when the pale sunshine slanting down 
Among the brightening leaves, makes them to fall, 
Or autumn rain comes pelting drearily, 

I feel no sadder days can come to me, 

October is the loneliest of all. 
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HILANDER’S Uncle Josephus did n’t 
approve of circuses. To tell the truth 
he did n’t approve of much of anything 
that was a good time for a boy. He thought 
that boys ought to work and study all the 
time. He thought that Philander especial- 
ly, ought to, because he wanted him to be, 
as soon as possible, a doctor, like himself. 
He longed for the time when “ Philander 
Pillbox, M. D.” should adorn the sign 
above the office door. (Of course the name 
was n’t really Pillbox, but if I should tell 
you what it was, Uncle Josephus might see 
this story and find out how Philander went 
to the circus, which would n’t do at ali.) 

Philander did n’t want to be a doctor. 
He had horrified his uncle by declaring that 
he meant to join a circus company asa 
sword swallower, or a clown, or a lion-tamer, 
as soon as he could discover for which of 
those three professions his talents best fit- 
ted him. Uncle Josephus put his foot 
down then, and said Philander should never 
go to a circus again! 

The circus had come; a “ Grand Trium- 
phal Pageant,” as the bills said, was pass- 
ing through the streets, and Uncle Josephus 
had shut Philander up in his study, with 
the blinds closed and the curtains drawn, 
so that “his head need n’t be turned by the 
procession,” and he had told him to keep 
his mind on his algebra lesson. 

As if a boy could hear bursts of music 
that made the biood tingle in his veins, and 
know that such a procession as that was go- 
ing by, — great glittering chariots drawn by 
wonderful Arabian horses, and tiny nut- 
shell chariots drawn by little Shetland po- 
nies that looked as if they had come straight 
out of fairy land, elephants that looked like 
walking mountains, crooked camels and 
long-necked giraffes, and stranger animals 
still, that even the geographies did not men- 
tion, —and keep on studying his algebra 
lesson ! 

If he kept himself from going raving ais- 


HOW PHILANDER WENT TO THE CIRCUS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


tracted, Philander thought it was as much 

as could be expected of him. 
Aunt Chatty came to the study and 

brought a plate of hot, crisp cookies. 


Aunt Chatty knew how to treat boys. | 


She would have let him gone to the circus. 

The cookies were very nice, but they 
could n’t make up to a boy for the loss of a 
circus procession, 

“ Your uncle says you may come out, now, 
as the procession has passed, but 
must n’t go into the streets,” said Aunt 
Chatty. 

Philander went out—it was something 
to get rid of the algebra—and sat moodily 
on the chopping-block in the barn-door, and 
whittled a little, in a spiritless way. ’Liph’- 
let, the hired man, called to him from the 
hay-loft : — 

“I'm goin’ to the circus this afternoon. 
I’ve got a complimentary ticket, bein’ ac- 
quainted with the clown.” 

Acquainted with the clown! Philander 
looked at ’ Liph’let with increased respect. 
He was a very ordinary person; it was as- 
tonishing that he should have a distinguish- 
ed acquaintance. 

“ He came from over my way,” continued 
*Liph’let. “He growed up over to Green- 
apple Corner. Land sakes! we never 
thought he was nothin’ more ’n common. 
I could beat him ali holler figgerin’. But if 
it ’s a man’s luck to get up in the world he 
will, and no mistake. Here I be earnin’ 
my bread by the sweat of my brow, and all 
he ’s got to do is to dress himself up like a 
peacock and make folks laugh. And what 
do you think he says now? —that it’s the 
hardest work in the world!” 

Philander sauntered moodily out of doors. 
He did n’t want to hear any more about the 


circus or the clown; it made him feel 


worse. 

He suddenly caught sight of a boy lean- 
ing over the garden fence, and beckoning to 
him. It was Hosy Lamson, a boy who had 
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moved from Green-apple Corner into the 
pink cottage next door. ’Liph’let had said 
he did n’t think Philander’s uncle would 
like to have him make Hosy’s acquaintance ; 
but it is n’t very easy not to get acquainted 
with a boy who lives next door, and as for 
Uncle Josephus ke would be glad not to have 
hin know any boys at all. 

“ Going to the circus?” asked Hosy. 

“No!” said Philander, dejectedly. “ But 
our d man ’Liph’let is acquainted with 
the clown,” he added, proudly. 

“Pooh ! that’s nothing: the clown is my 
second cousin, and I ’ve got a free pass for 
all the time, and he ’s stopping at my house 
—only he’s gone over to Green-apple Cor- 
ner now to see his Aunt Polly.” 

It struck Philander as being very queer 
that a clown should have a second cousin, 
just like ordinary people, but he thought 
Hosy was certainly a very fortunate boy. 

“He has shown me all the things he 
wears in the circus, and they're awful queer 
and handsome, I can tell you. Some of 
them are spread out on his bed. You can 
come and look at them if you want to. It’s 
almost as good as going to the circus,” 

Philander did not need to be urged. He 
followed Hosy up into the clown’s room, 
and Hosy held up before his delighted eyes 
the most astonishing and fascinating gar- 
ments that he had ever seen. There were 
some with shining scales, to make the wear- 
er look like a fish; the mask to go with 
those was exactly like a great codfish’s head. 
Philander had been to the circus only once 
in his life, and then the clown was dressed 
in a gay-colored tunic and tights, and had a 
cap and bells on his head. That was not 
half as funny and delightful as the codfish 
clown must be. 

“He’s got piles of other suits in his 
trunk, some of them funnier than that,” 
said Hosy. “I say, you might try that on! 
' You ’re pretty big and tall and he’s only a 
small man. Maybe it would fit you, over 
all your clothes !” 

The very next thing to being a clown, 
Philander thought, would be to have a 
clown’s clothes on. It did occur to him 
that it was n’t proper to take such liberties 
with things that did not belong to him, but 
Hosy had given him permission, and was 


not Hosy the clown’s second cousin? He 
slipped into the queer clothes without wait- 
ing for second thought, and put on the mask 
that was exactly like a great codfish’s head. 
He looked in the mirror and almost thought, 
for an instant, that he had turned intoa 
codfish. The fish’s skin looked a little 
loose, as if he had been ill and shrunk 
away inside of it, but still it was not, as 
Hosy said, “such a very bad fish.” 

’ Philander had scarcely finished admiring 
himself in the mirror and pranced about the 
room a little, with the funny codfish’s tail 
curving out just behind his heels, whea, — 

“ Quick! quick! get out of sight! He’s 
coming!” cried Hosy, and pushed Philan- 
der out into a little dark entry. 

**Go down the back stairs! ” he said, fol- 
lowir.g Philander, “I don’t know what he ll 
do if he catches us! He told me not to 
touch his clothes, or go near them. That’s 
the suit he was going to wear this after- 
noon. He spread it out on the bed soit 
would be all ready if he was in a hurry, and 
he said it was no matter if he did n’t have 
time to get his trunks carried to the tent, 
he could just put that on and zo in a car- 
riage. I wish you would get out of the 
house quick! He ’ll be sure to catch us if 
you don't!” 

He was evidently very much frightened, 
and he hurried Philander down the back 
Stairs, 

“But where can I go?” said poor Phi- 
lander, feeling, very strongly, that it was 
one thing to be a codfish in the privacy of a 
chamber, and quite another to face the 
world in that character. 

“Go into your own house and take them 
off,” said Hosy, pushing him out at the 
door. 

Into his own house, indeed! Did Hosy 
think he would run the risk of meeting Un- 
cle Josephus in a clown’s codfish dress? 
Anything would be better than that. But 
he must not stay where the clown could 
see him; he did not wish to get Hosy into 
trouble, although he did n’t think he had 
been quite fair. He made his way into the 
street, crawling on all fours down the gar- 
den path. He thought he might go along 
beside the fence, in that way, and get into 
his uncle’s barn unperceived. But, alas! a 
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small boy going along the street caught 
sight of him and raised a shout. In a mo- 
ment he was joined by two or three other 
boys. In less time than it takes to tell it, a 
crowd surrounded Philander, shouting and 
laughing and making jokes. He tried to 
run away, but the crowd followed. 

“He’s got lost out of the procession! 
Let ’s follow him back to the tent!” shout- 
ed one boy. 

“Is n’t he a queer fish?” “ And all the 
water he has got is in his mother’s pail!” 
shouted another. And some tried to catch 
and hold him, and others threw stones at 
him. 

Philander really thought he should be 
crazy. He remembered the prince in his 
fairy book, who was turned by a wicked old 
fairy, into a fish, and put into a frying-pan 
by a giant who caught him, and it did n’t 
seem to him that the prince had so hard a 
time as he was having. 

_ He found that it was of no use to try to 
get away from the people. They were de- 
termined to follow. He resigned himself to 
going straight along, as they evidently ex- 
pected and wished him to, toward the great 
circus tent. They finally pushed him inside 
the enclosure, and up to the rear entrance. 

A man who was evidently a manager 
came hurriedly out, on hearing the noise. 

“Well, you ’ve kept the audience waiting 
nearly twenty minutes!” he exclaimed. “I 
had to send Mademoiselle Rosabella in for 
her bare-back ride, they were so impatient. 


I’m glad you’re all dressed. But why |: 


did ’nt you come in a carriage ? —-thorgh it 
was n’t a bad idea to draw a crowd.” 

He drew Philander inside the tent. The 
crowd was shut out, and Philander drev a 
long breath of relief. But were not greater 
troubles in store for him? How should he 
explain to the manager that he was nox the 
clown? 

While he was trying to summon courage, 
the manager was drawing him along, and 
before he realized where he was going, he 
found himself inside the ring. There were 
the people — a sea of faces turned toward 
him. ‘They cheered, and stamped, and 
clapped their hands at sight of him. They 
forgot Mademoiselle Rosabella, who was 
just riding out of the ring, poised airily on 


tip-toe on a bare-backed steed; the clown 
was evidently a greater attraction than 
she. 

Poor Philander was in a stage fright, his 
knees trembling so that he could scarcely 
stand. Behind was the manager who would 
probably have him arrested and put into 
prison if he found out the truth; before 
him that dreadful audience shouting and 
stamping, expecting him to perform tricks 
and crack jokes for them. It was the most 
terrible moment of Philander’s life. He — 
wished he were really a fish; a frying-pan 
could n’t be worse than this. He wished 
that Hosy had never moved into the pink 
cottage, or had never had a second cousin ; 
he wished he had listened to’Liph’let who 
said Hosy was not fit for him to associate 
with; he wished —but the people were go- 
ing wild. Something he must say or do. 

“ ]—I a’n’t the clown!” he said, with all 
the voice he could muster. 

“Louder! louder!” shouted impatient 
voices. But there was a good deal of 
laughter. People thought that since the 
clown had said something it must be funny, 
and it was the proper thing to laugh. 

“T a’n’t the clown!” shouted Philander, 
with the courage of desperation. “ He’s 
gone to Green-apple Corner to see his Aunt 


Polly!” 


There was a roar of laughter and ap- 
plause. Everybody thought that must be 
one of the clown’s best jokes ; it was so 
very funny about his Aunt Polly. 

Just at that moment there came bounding 
into the ring, dressed in a buff and green 
tunic, and pink tights, with a cap with jing- 
ling bells on his head, the clown. He had 
a very long horse-whip in his hand, and he 
applied it vigorously to poor Philander’s 
legs. Around the ring he chased him — the 
audience laughing and cheering and sup- 
posing it all a part of the programme — un- 
til Philander, smarting and breathless, deci- 
ded that to face the manager could be no 
worse than th's, and rushed behind the 
scenes. 

The manager caught him as he was run- 
ning gut. 

“I should like to know what all this 
means?” he said. 

And Philander, in trembling tones, told 
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him all about it. The manager was a good- 
natured man, and he laughed. 

“ Well, you entertained the audience, and 
made them laugh, anyway,” he said. “I 
should n’t wonder if you had a talent for 


the business. If you want to stay with me 
I'll give you your board, and teach you so 
that you may get to be a star in the profes- 
sion.” 

Here was Philander’s heart’s desire come 
tohim. He had an opportunity to join a 
circus company. What did he say? He 
shook his head decidedly, and said he was 
very much obliged, but he did n't think he 
should like it at all. 

He took off the codfish costume, and left 
it there, at the manager’s direction, and then 
he ran home, “across lots,”as far as was 
practicable, because he had no hat. Find- 
ing Aunt Chatty alone he told her his ad- 

venture. 

She did n’t scold him—Aunt Chatty 
could n’t scold if she tried — but she was so 
frightened at the danger he had been 


through that she wrapped him in blankets, 
and gave him hot lemonade. 

When Uncle Josephus came in Philan- 
der told him that he had concluded not to 
be a circus performer, but thought he should 
be quite contented to be a doctor. 

“ You see now, whether my discipline was 
successful or not,” said Uncle Josephus to 
Aunt Chatty, rubbing his hands joyfully. 
“I ’ve kept that boy away from the circus 
until he has lost all his silly fondness for it. 
We shall see Philander Pillbox, M. D. on 
that sign before many years. But ye must 
keep him away from the boys in this town. 
I never saw such bold rascals in my life. 
One of them has made a great sensation to- 
day by stealing the clown’s dress and run- 
ning through the streets with iton. He ac- 
tually ran into the circus tent and pretend- 
ed he was the clown. We can’t be too 
careful in keeping Philander away from 
such scamps as that.” 

Aunt Chatty laughed on the sly until 
she cried, but Aunt Chatty could be trusted 
not to tell. 


“CHOOSE THE ONE YOU LOVE BEST.” 


BY M. H. 


3 iy letters for you, sis;” and Tom 
Wentworth threw them into his sis- 
ter’s lap as she sat sewing by the open win- 
dow. She glanced at their superscriptions, 
and opening one of them, eagerly read it, the 
smile on her face deepening with each sen- 
tence, till she exclaimed joyfully,— 

“Oh, Bell!” 

“ What is it?” replied the young lady thus 
addressed, in a curious and half-amused 
tone. 

“Arthur is to be at the Atlantic House 
tomorrow; is coming to see me, and —oh, 
Bell, I can’t tell you! look!” And Bell 
read: — 

“And then, dear Mattie, may I plead a 
cause which I have never dared to trust to 
cold pen and paper?” 

“Ah, Mattie, you were naughty never to 
of this Arthur before. Now confess 

t all.’ 
“ You forget, cousin mine, that you and | 


PARSONS. 


were almost strangers till this summer, and 
I could not open to you this page of my 
heart till I had some authority for believing 
that he”—— 

She broke off with a deep blush, and hid 
her face on Bell’s shoulder. Of course Bell 
kissed her — young ladies always do so un- 
der such circumstances, I believe—and 
said :— 

* But now you can tel] me all about him, 
and 1’ll forgive you for having kept the 
secret so long.” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you much now; perhaps 
I will some other time. Arthur and I were 
schoolmates at Newton, and since then have 
corresponded. I have n’t seen him for two 
years, but his letters have grown more and 
more lover-like, and —1’m afraid I have en- 
couraged it.” . 

“Afraid!” broke in Bell saucily; “why 
should n’t you encourage it, I should like to 
know? Dear me! if a gentleman should 
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show the least ‘lover like’ symptoms to me, 
I should fall into his arms at once. But 
you don’t take any notice of that other let- 
ter. 

“JT had quite forgotten it,” she repliec 
and opening it, another exclamation startled 
Bel. “How provoking! You remember 
my telling you of a gentleman whom I met 
once when I was traveling out West, who 
seemed so much smitten, and has persisted 
in writing to me ever since?” 

Bell did not remember much about it, but 
nodded an indifferent assent, and Mattie 
continued : — 

* Well, the vexatious creature says he 
‘shall come to this famous resort the 24th’ 
—that’s tomorrow —ostensibly to try the 
effect of sea air on his health, but really to 
see what effect a longer acquaintance with 
me may have upon his heart, which is in a 
dangerous condition. What shall I do? 
There isn’t time to write to either of them, 
and I can’t have them here together.” 

“Oh, twill be rare fun!” cried Bell. 
May I be there to see? Just think how 
crestfallen each will be when he comes to 
claim the heart and hand of his lovely Mat- 
tie, and finds a rival in the field!” 

“Stop making fun, you little witch, and 
promise to help me out of this predica- 
ment!” 

“At —_ service. Shall I administer a 
dose of poison to. one of them to get him 
out of the way?” 

“Worse than that. I want you to take 
one of them off my hands. I haven’t seen 
Arthur for two years, and of course don’t 
wish to have anyone all the time in the way ; 
besides, I am determined that the other one 
shall not offer himself to me if I can help it, 
for fear Arthur will think me a flirt. So 
you must watch over him constantly, and 
not allow us any #éte-d-tétes.” 

What strange fatality made her constantly 
speak of “Arthur and the other one,” instead 
of giving to each “a local habitation and a 
name?” The bargain was concluded, and 
Bell ran home across the sands, quite un- 
conscious that she was ignorant of her in- 
tended victim’s name. 

The next day Bell was too busy with com- 

any to visit Mattie before evening, and the 
jatece was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to notice her absence. For he 
was coming! He who had been the hero of 
her girlish dreams, whose nobie principles 
and manly heart had won the unacknowl- 
edged love of her womanhood—he was 
coming to assure her of that affection, the 
suspicion of which had so often thrilled her 
with delight during the last year. It was a 
long but happy day to her, filled with 
dreamy anticipations of the evening. Only 
one thought sometimes clouded her reverie, 
the fear that her lover would look with stern 


disapproval on her acquaintance with the 
“other one,” She had heard him say in 
censure of a flirt, “I believe with Dr. Hol- 
land that no true-hearted woman will ever 
receive an offer that she does not intend to 
accept,” and though confident that she had 
given Mr. Hunter no encouragement beyond 
mere courtesy and gratitude for kindness, 
yet this visit would not please Arthur, 

In the afternoon the two gentlemen alight- 
ed from the laden coach at the Atlantic 
House; the one a little above medium 
height, with keen black eyes, traces uf drol- 
lery about his lips which were very ready 
for a laugh,— perhaps to show his handsome 
teeth, and _ an independent, rather “don’t 
care” sort of carriage; the other, shorter 
and slighter, had a deal of quiet determina- 
tion in his firm lips and gray eyes. Arthur 
Hunter, you would say, was a man to float 
gaily over the waves of life, laughing alike at 
tempest and tide; Arthur King would stern- 
ly and steadily buffet his way through the 
billows toward his desired haven. But a 
longer acquaintance with them would show 
that the merriment of the former sometimes 
concealed deeper feelings, while the shyness 
of the latter as often defeated his best aims. 
In short, each had some human nature, just 
as you and I and our lovers have. 

ell Somers happened to enter the hotel 
door just as they did, and as her eyes rested 
on them for an instant, she read on the 
small portmanteau carried by the taller one, 
“Arthur Hunter.” 

Immediately she thought, “ This must be 
Mattie’s Arthur,” and so began the comedy 
of errors in which she was to play so im- 
portant a part. 

After tea Mr. King called at the bar to 
ask the clerk for directions to the cottage 
where the Wentworth family resided; and 
that functionary forthwith introduced him 
to Tom Wentworth, who happened to be 
present and offered the service of his car- 
riage, as he was about to drive home. 

.No sooner was this magnanimous offer 
accepted, than Hunter appeared upon the 
scene, with the same inquiry, and Tom fa- 
vored him with the same courtesy. So the 
rivals found themselves seated with Miss 
Wentworth’s brother, rapidly nearing the 
object of their affections. sinter laughed, 
and called it quite a coincidence, privately 
wondering,— 

“What the deuceis that fellow here 
for?” 

King did not laugh, but meditated in very 
much the same style; while Tom’s mental 
ejaculation was, — 

“Why could n’t Mattie ever get into a 
— without dragging me in with her?” 

hen they reached the cottage, Mattie 
grevted them alike, cordially, and soon Bell 
came in looking very demure and was duly 
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presented to Mr. King and Mr. Hunter; 
recognized the latter as the “ Arthur” whom 
she had met on the hotel steps, and at once 
took up her ré/e by engaging Mr. King in 
conversation. She possessed the happy fac- 
ulty of drawing out people, and found him, 
though reserved, an interesting talker. 

The conversation became more general 
when Tom came in, but still only occasional 
words passed between Bell and Hunter; so 
when she rose to go, her shy, coquettish 
glance at King was followed by his offering 
to escort her, and she departed in triumph 
over her successful ruse for leaving Mattie 
and Arthur to each other’s company, and too 
much amused at the regretful expression in 
King’s eyes as he said good nigrt to the pair 
sitting so cosily on the sofa, to notice the 
blank astonishment on Mattie’s face. 

Shortly after she reached home, in walked 
Tom, inquiring for her brother George. 

“ What mischief are you planning now?” 
asked Mrs. Somers. 

“Why,” he answered, with a vain attempt 
at gravity, “I’m afraid those beaux of Mat- 
tie’s will fight before morning, and George 
and I must go and keep guard between 
their rooms with loaded pistols. The land- 
lord of the Atlantic house sent for me.” 

“You deserve to be put under guard 
yourself,” cried Bell, and drove him out of 
the house. 

However, in spite of Tom’s anxiety, the 
rivals met very amicably the next wenening, 
and for several days were constantly togeth- 
er; generally as the escorts of Mattie and 
Bell in picnics, boating, and fishing parties. 
rides and walks on the beach ; and a merry 
quartette they were. Bell’s overflowing fun 
and gaiety roused King from his quiet re- 
serve,aod Hunter’s wit and high spirits 
counteracted Mattie’s dignity. 

Four days thus sped by, so filled with en- 
a ay tae that not a moment had these two 
girls found for private talk, till the fifth eve- 
ningcame. They were allin Mattie’s pleas- 
ant parlor, extemporizing a concert, till a 
late hour, and as Bell started for home she 
wager] it was raining; so she turned 

ck and accepted Mattie’s rather cool in- 
vitation to spend the night with her. 

As soon as the door was closed upon the 
two gentlemen, she took her favorite seat at 
Mattie’s feet, and said, .coaxingly, — 

“Now do tell me what is the trouble? 
You and your Arthur seem no nearer to be- 
ing engaged than before he came.” 

“If there is any trouble,” said Mattie, 
“you are responsible for it.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Bell. 

“Just what I say; you can best explain it.” 

understand you!” ard tears 
sprang to Bell’s eyes; “ you never spoke so 
to me before; what have I done to offend 
you?” 


Mattie loved her cousin too well to resist 
her pleading, and there was more of re- 
proach than anger in her tone, as she an- 
swered, — 

“I confided to you my love for Arthur, 
and so will tell you frankly that I cannot 
but feel injured when I see you trying to 
win him away from me.” 

Bell opened her eyes in wonder. 

“IT never have hardly spoken to Arthur 
Hunter, but have been trying, as you told 
me, to keep Mr. King away ye you, that 
you might enjoy your lover’s company — 
and now —” her indignant defence was in- 
terrupted by Mattie, in her turn amazed: — 

“What? Did you think Arthur Hunter 
was my Arthur?” 

“Of course,— why not?” 

“Mr. King is my King Arthur! How 
could you make such a mistake?” 

“Oh! are they both named Arthur? 
Now | understand it! I saw the name, Ar- 
thur Hunter on his valise, and, not knowing 
that their names were the same, 1 took it 
for granted that he was the one; and then 
when you introduced Mr. King you gave me 
an expressive glance, which I took to mean 
that he was my charge; so I acted accord- 
ingly.” 

“Had n’t I ever mentioned their sur- 
names to you?” 

“No; it was always “ Arthur,” and “the 
other one.” 

“ What a tragedy of errors we came near 
having in consequence of my reticence? ” 

Bell laughed away ker tears, as they talk- 
ed over the ludicrous side of their misman- 
agement, and after awhile she asked, — 

“Why did n’t you puta stop to my flirt- 
ing with Mr. King? ould you have let it 
gone on indefinitely?” 

“ At first I thought you were doing it for 
a joke, and afterwards I was too vexed and 
jealous to say anything.” 

“Oh, darling old Mattie! Iam so sorry 
to have grieved you so by my hasty careless- 
ness! What can | do to make up for it?” 

“ Nothing, dear;” she replied, su sadly 
that Bell said, cheeringly, — 

“ Don’t be so sober about it; it will be 
all right tomorrow; we will just change 
partners.” 

“ That may not be so easy as you think; 
Mr. King must be perfectly disgusted with 
me.” 

“] will explain all to him, as it was my 
fault, and I’m sure he will not be displeas- 
ed with you; he is too generous no: to see 
and acknowledge at oncs that you could not 
help it.” 

Thus they talked late into the night, and 
had their plans ready for the next day’s 
campaign; but in vain, for the continued 
rain kept them from the promised ride, and 
only Hunter appeared to help them kill 
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time during the day. In the afternoon the 
clouds dispersed, the sun came out brilliant- 
ly, and betore night only the turbulent sea 
showed any traces of the past storm. 

The rain had afforded Arthur King a suf- 
ficient excuse for not joining Hunter at Mr. 
‘Wentworth’s, and he had spent the day ina 
struggle between pride and love. His ob- 
serving eye had noticed all the by-play of 
glances between Mattie and Bell, on the 
evening of his arrival, and, taking that into 
consideration with subsequent events, and 
Bell’s too evident efforts to secure his at- 
tention, he could not but suspect that Mattie 
planned to get rid of him by transferring 
him to her cousin. Yet he had known her 
for so long —had so many times seen her 
beautiful face light up with a feeling that 
must have been love. Two years might 
have changed her, but the change had not 
been apparentin her letters; and his mem- 
ory hung upon many words and express- 
ions that had confirmed his hope. Pride 
urged him to leave the place at once, with- 
out allowing her the opportunity to refuse 
tie «fer he had come to make. While love 
pleaded with him to see her once more, 
and learn his fate from her truthful lips. 

“ Omnia vincit amor et nos cedamus amo- 
ri,” and the evening found him again in the 
ute! of the Wentworth’s summer cottage. 

ow began Bell’s counter strategy. She 
proposed that they should go down to the 
rocks and watch the tide, which the storm 
had made unusually grand in its flow. 

King thought, “ Now is my time,” and 
was about to offer his arm to Mattie, but 
Bell quite unceremoniously took it, and 
Mattie and Hunter were left to each other, 
as usual. They had walked a short dis- 


-tance when Bell said to her silent escort, — 


“Please walk more slowly, Mr. King, | 
have something to tell you.” 

Then, as the distance between them and 
the other couple increased, she continued, in 
low tones :— 

““T have to confess to you, and ask you to 
make reparation for me. After Mattie re- 
ceived the announc.ment of your visit, her 
joy was dampened by the news that another 
gentleman was coming at the same time. I 
will not explain her acquaintance with him, 
for I think you ought to trust her. You 
must own that it was an embarrassing pre- 
dicament for her, though, as I always see 
the ridiculous side of things, I expected a 
great deal of fun out of my share in it, 
which was to take nossession of poor Mr. 
Hunter, and keep him away from Mattie 
till he should see that his case was a hope- 
Jess one. That was really our plan, Mr. 
King.” 

“ How can I thank you for this explana- 
tion?” said he; “but 1 do not see” — 

“Oh, it was my foolish blunder; ” she 


answered ruefully; “I happened to see the 
name, ‘ Arthur Hunter,’ on his valise, and as 
Mattie had not mentioned your names to 
me, speaking of you only as ‘ Arthur,’ I 
took it that he was the Arthur of whom I 
had heard. So I took up just the wrong 
réle. And Mattie has been miserable —so 
have you — so have I, — the only happy one 
is Mr. Hunter, and now I propose to put an 
end to his felicity.” 

“ Then you intend to end the farce soon?” 
he asked. 

“ As soon as I can dislodge your enemy; 
let us overtake them.” 

Almost as soon as they reached the rocks 
Mattie complained of being chilly, and Hun- 
ter offered to return to the house for her 
shawl. 

Mattie remonstrated, “ But you will lose 
the moon-rise.” 

“1 know that I shall lose your company 
for a while, but better so than that you 
should take cold,” he returned, with his 
usual gallantry. 

Bell seized the opportunity, and cried, — 

“If my company will be any compensa- 
tion, I will walk back with you, since I am 
to blame for her not wearing a shawl. Mr. 
King will excuse me?” 

Her offer was socapees by the amazed 
Hunter, and they laughingly departed, leav- 
ing Mattie and Arthur to watch the coming 
of the queen of night. 

The tide was coming in, and the thunder 
of the waves on the rocks, was the only 
sounds that broke the silence at first. Then 
he came to her side, and looking down on 
the sweet, half-shadowed face, he said stern- 


a Mattie, who is this Mr. Hunter? What 
is he to you ?” 

She sprang to her feet, balf indignantly, 
as she answered, — 

“ He is my friend; nothing more.” 

For a moment he gazed steadfastly into 
her face, while the horizon grew brighter 
and brighter. Then he held out his hands 
to her: — 

“Oh, Mattie, Mattie, am I, too, nothing 
more than a friend ?” 

She never answered the question, for just 
then the moon sent a flood of light over the 
waves, and she could but hide the blushes 
so suddenly revealed, in the arms that were 
open to receive her. 

Meanwhi'e Bell Somers was playing her 
part in a less agreeable scene. unter was 
wondering why the pretty cousin had cho- 
sen to walk with him, instead of sitting on 
the rocks with Mr. King; she was silent be- 
cause she had not courage to begin her un- 
pleasant revelation. At last, as they left 
the house and turned sea-ward again, Bell 
drew a long breath, and in a tremulous tone 
that tried to sound playful, began : — 
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“1 hope Mattie and Mr. King are rejoic- 
ing in the sé¢e-d-téte they have been so im- 
patient for.” 

“What —what do you mean?” ke stam- 
mered, struck more by her manner than by 
her words. 

“Mr. Hunter,” she answered gravely, “I 
fear I bave made a great deal of trouble un- 
intentionally. J] thought you were the Ar- 
thur of whom I had heard Cousin Mattie 
speak and so — you know how we have been 
paired all this week.” 

“Your explanation is more bewildering 
than my previous ignorance.” 

“ Then I must tell you plainly what you 
would have seen when you first came but 
for my foolish mistake. She did not wish 
you to carry your acquaintance any farther 
than mere friendship, and so it was arranged 
that I should be a sort of cat’s-paw — keep 
you at a distance from her until you should 
see that she preferred Mr. King; but, as I 
did not know the names ot either of you, 
I somehow took it that you were the school 
friend Arthur, of whom I had heard a little; 
so I kept the wrong one away from her.” 

“ But I do not propose to give up without 
at least trying my fate.” 

“| fear it will be useless ; you see, though 
there was no definite engagement, there has 
been a tacit understanding between them 
for two years. I thought perhaps it would 
be easier for you to hear it from me than 
Mattie.” And there was so much pity and 
regret in the soft, brown eyes looking up at 
him, that his contracted features softened, 
and he said, — 

“Thank you —it is a hard thing to hear 
from any one.” 

They turned an angle of the shore and 
the rocks were full in view. The attitudes 
and faces of the lovers could not be mista- 
ken in that glow of light, and a groan half 
escaped his lips. 

“Perhaps you would rather not meet 
them now,” suggested Bell. 

“ No —I will not be a coward!” and. he 
strode on so rapidly that she could hardly 
keep pace with him. When they reached 
the lovers, he said with a desperate frank- 
ness 

“King, if I were a duelist I might ask 
you to order ‘pistols for two,” tomorrow 
morning, but as I ama peaceable man, I 
suppose I must congratulate you instead.” 
And he shook his rival’s hand heartily; then 
looking in Mattie’s blushing face a moment, 
he silently raised her hand to his lips. 
Turning, he said to Bell, — 

“Shall I escort you home, or will you re- 
main here?” 

“I will go with you,” she answered, and 
without speaking they walked across the 
sands to Mr. Somers’s. As they stood at 
the door she said softly, “I wish I could 
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say a word of comfort, but there is none;” 
and her voice broke in a sob. 

“*T shall not die of a broken heart,” was 
his reply. ‘ There is work to be done in 
this world, and though I must work alone, 
I mean to do it. Your sympathy is very 
kind, Good-bye.” 

And Bell Somers sat down and cried. 
For what? For whom? 


Two years later, one day in early Autumn, 
Arthur Huoter was walking briskly down 
Temple Place, in Boston. He looked a lit- 
tle older, his features were a little more 
pronounced, but there was the same air of 
good humor and keen enjoyment of all he 
saw and heard. As he crossed to a café, 
he noticed a gentleman with two ladies ad- 
vancing from the opposite direction. They 
paused at the door of a restaurant, as if de- 
bating whether to enter, and so kept him 
waiting fora moment. In that instant he 
recognized them as Mr. King and the two 
cousins, and had time to pu!l himself to- 
gether before they saw him. 

Cordial greetings ensued, and they agreed 
to lunch together. The thought had at first 
flashed through Hunter’s mind that “it was 

oing to be deucedly embarrassing for him,” 
ut, indeed, he seemed more at ease than 
of the party. 
vidently Mattie was now the wife of 
Mr. King, while Bell occupied some sister- 
ly position in their menage. All showed a 
restraint of manner, as if each were think- 
ing of that week of their previous acquaint- 
ance; felt that it was a subject to be avoid- 
ed, and so could with difficulty talk of : ny- 
thing else. Mattie was, naturally, the most 
constrained of all. King and Bell soon 
made the conversation agreeable and enter- 
taining, while Hunter’s usual donmhommie 
aided his fierce inward struggle to appear 
careless and happy. As in their acquain- 
tance two years before, it was Bell who did 
most of the talking. 

“Tell us where you have been, and what 
you are doing?” she demanded. 

“It is a short story in three chapters. 
First, Buffalo. Second, law. Third, work.” 

“ Successful work, too, I conclude,” said 
Bell, “from the reports I read occasional- 
ly.” 

“The way you brought out that case of 
Slocum vs. Thompson,” added King, was 
a remarkable hit for a young attorney.” 

“It did give me quite a lift into business ; 
have n’t had so much waiting for clients 
since.” 

“ Don’t be too successful,” laughed Bell, 
“for 1 have an idea that a successful lawyer 
must be an accomplished rogue.” 

“ Pray lay aside that prejudice, for I am 
going to illustrate the idea that a lawyer 
can be an honest man.” 
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ase is what they all say,” retorted 
Bell. 

He did not mean to let them think he 
could not talk to Mattie, so he turned to in- 
clude her in the good-natured raillery, say- 
ing :— 

© How is it about these newspaper men ? 
They are always honest and truthful? 
They never exaygerate or say a thing one 
day for the pleasure of contradicting it the 
next?” 

“ They must plead guilty.” Mattie hesi- 
tated a little over her words, and her cousin 

- interposed : — 

“Oh, we know how to manage about that. 
Artbur never makes an assertion of which 
we feel at all suspicious, but we say: ‘ Now 
is that true, or only slops?’ you see he is 
growing gray under our severe mental and 
moral discipline! ” 

“] fear editorial cares don’t sit lightly on 
you, Mr. King. So long asI see the Cam. 
mercial Gazette, 1 don’t need to ask about 
~— work, but what are your ladies doing? 

inking at the fountain of youth?” 

“ Oh,” cried Bell, with a little coquettish 
moue, “\ feel old, 1 assure you, but 1 am 
obliged to assume youthful airs to keep my- 
self on a level with Mattie’s frivolity. She 
and | have just taken up a new occupation, 
which comes the nearest to nothing — fre- 
yen the studios of handsome artists, 

hey say she has talent. I am only a look- 
er-on.” 

Hunter felt grateful to Bell for that inex- 
haustible small-talk, that kept them from 
straying into reminiscences, and played his 

rt bravely. Only he could not quite bring 

imself to call the woman he had loved by 
another man’s name. When they were 
about to part at the door, King said, — 

“Call and see us whenever you are in 
town ;” and Bell, — 

“We are all established at the C—— for 
the winter; do call tomorrow.” 

And Mattie added shyly, — 

“We shall be very glad to see you.” 

“Thank you,” he replied to her, with a 
sudden determination, “but my time in the 
city is very short and crowded with busi- 
ness; another time, perhaps. So good-bye, 
Mrs. King,” holding out his hand cordially. 
Mattie put her hand in his, but, with a crim- 
son face looked appealingly at her cousin, 
who laughed nervously, and exclaimed : — 

“*Mrs. King,’ indeed! If you please, 
that is my title! I am Mrs. King, and she 
is Miss Wentworth!” and she put out her 
hand and gave his an emphatic squeeze. 

For once, Arthur Hunter was too dazed 
to speak. He stared mutely at the group 
for a moment, then lifted his hat and strode 
down the street. 

In the evening of the same day, he called 
at the C——— Hotel and asked for Mr. and 


Mrs. King. They were out. He asked for 
Miss Wentworth, and was shown to her 
parlor. She rose to meet him with some 
commonplace greeting, but the words died 
on her lips as she saw his one appear- 
ance. ‘The debonair, careless independence 
had given place to a strange, bewildered ex- 
pression of despair, perplexity and hope. 

He begins without ceremony : — 

“TI hoped to see Mrs. King first, but, as 
she is not here, you must explain this mys- 
tery. Were you not engaged to Mr. King 
when I last parted from you?” 

Yes.” 

“Then why do I find your cousin his 
wife? Oh, forgive me if the question pains 
you! I could not imagine his being false 
to you. He was not such a villain as to tri- 
fle with your love?” 

“Oh, no! no! It was my own fault!” 

“Does that mean—do you love some 
other man?” 

She clasps her hands nervously but does 
not answer. He comes close to her, and 
tries to draw her eyes to his, but she will 
not look up. He walks tothe window, then 
back again, and says, — 

“]T wonder if I am dreaming! Tell me, 
are you still free?” 

“ Yes, oh, yes!” 

“ Why did you not marry Arthur King?” 
sternly. 

“You have no right to question me so! ” 

She has lost her usual stately calm. He 
controls his own agitation, as he sees how 
she trembles, and how her breath comes in 
hard, dry sobs, more painful than tears. 
He sits down beside her, and speaks more 
quietly and firmly, though in hurried, dis- 
connected sentences : — 

“ Pardon me; I have a i gira: right 
of aman who loves you. think I have 
loved you ever since our first meeting. You 
did not know how deep was the wound I re- 
ceived at Oldtown Beach, two > age ago; 
happiness seemed so near to my life, only to 
be dashed away. I have been trying all the 
time to discipline myself to think of you as 
—his wife. I have wished you every pos- 
sible joy. But I knew the love I had given 

ou was the love of a lifetime. And since 

heard today that you were not married, — 
heaven and hell have been in my heart al- 
ternately; the possibility that at last I might 
win you—the alternative of being finally 
rejected.” 

“ Perhaps Pan have aright—to know;” 
she answered hesitatingly, without raisin 
her eyes. “Mr. King and I were engage 
as you supposed when you left us. I took 
it for granted that I loved him, because I 
had as a school-girl, but I was really little 
acquainted with his character and disposi- 
tion. I had known him only as the ideal of 
my school-days—had just invested him 
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with the qualities suggested by my romantic 
imagination. I confess 1 wondered, at the 
very first of our engagement, why I was not 
perfectly happy and satisfied. I had felt 
miserable and dissatisfied enough during 
those days when Bell’s mistake had so mis- 
mated us.” 

“ Hardly complimentary to me, was it?” 
he interpolates. 

“TI won’t attempt to qualify it. But as 
the days and weeks went on, and | knew 
him better, 1 realized, gradually, that he 
was not—I cannot say anything against 
him, and would not if I could, but he did 
not at all fill the proportions of the man I 
had imagined him to . Then, all the time 
—oh, I was going to make a full confession, 
but I can’t— you will think me so foolish 
and fickle and weak-minded !” 

“Can I ever think of you as anything 
less than perfect? I claim a full confess- 
ion, sweet penitent.” 

“ All the time,” she continued, but so low 
that he must draw her very close to hear, — 
“TI could not free myself from impressions 
of — that — other one, whom | had learned 
to know during that week. I would not 
allow myself to compare the two, but was 
ashamed to find myself so often dreaming 
of—you! No! you shall not kiss me— 
yet! You wanted to know how his mar- 
riage with Bell came about. Well, I think 
he was really a little disappointed in me; 
found me different from his youthful ideal ; 


and, perhaps, because his own heart was se- 
cretly wandering, he grew jealous and ex- 
acting, and, in short, we parted, on the 
ground of incompat bility of temperament.” 

“And now?”—his face is transfigured 
with the light of anticipation. 

“ We have not reached ‘now;’” she said 
with malicious demureness. “I was to tell 
you about my cousin. When my engage- 
ment was broken, I discovered that she had 
fallen in love with him, in the days of your 
visit at Oldtown Beach, and that the dear, 
generous girl had suffered a little martyr- 
dom when she straightened the tangled 
skein of my affairs. So 1 set about match- 
making, and it was n’t difficult, for he had 
been charmed by her from their first ac- 
quaintance. And so she has been a very 
happy wife for nearly a year, and I am like 
a sister to them both.” 

“ Have we reached ‘now’?” 

“You need not ask any more questions. 
After my telling you such a long story, 
you ought to be satisfied if I do not speak 
another word this evening.” 

“ But I’m not quite satisfied. When you 
om free, were there any more dreams of 
me?’ 

The lovely eyes meet his frankly. “ Ever 
since, though | thought I should never see 
you again, | have given myself up to loving 
you with all my heart.” 

Tableau — curtain —alicense and a min- 
ister.” 


THOSE TENDER EYES OF BLUE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Oe: tender eyes of blue, 
How softly clear they shine! 
The iove-light gleaming through 
Whene’er they rest on mine. 
My Mecca, and the shrine 
Whereat I kneel and sue; 
Madonna-like, divine, 
Those tender eyes of blue! 


Those tender eyes of blue, — 
No king upon his throne, 

With royal retinue, 

_ Can claim them for his own; 


Cumrton, N. Y., 1884. 


They beam for me alone 
With trustful love and true, 

And will till life has flown, 
Those tender eyes of blue! 


Those tender eyes of blue 
Are gateways to a mind 
Where, veiled from mortal view, 
The purest thoughts are shrined. 
Then be my brow entwined 
With laurel or with rue, 
Sweet solace I shall find 
Those tender eyes of blue! 
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THE PASS OF FINSTERMUNZ. 
A STORY OF THE TYROL. 


BY J. D. MC’CABE, JR. 


ate eight years ago I chanced to be 
travelling in the Tyrol. I had come from 
Trent to Botzen, and had set out from the 
latter place on foot. At Merau I turned 
aside to visit the house of the patriot Hofer. 
A walk of about three hours brought me to 
it. Itis situated in adeep valley, and so 
near the river Passer, a headlong stream 
that dashes through the gorge, that it is on- 
ly prevented from falling into the stream by 
works which have been built fe~ its protec- 
tion by the Austrian governme::. It is still 
just as Hofer left it, as an inn, with the sign 
of the crown, and in it you may see many 
relics of Hofer, which the present proprie- 
tor exhibits with a just pride. 

After the execution of Hofer the inn was 
kept by his widow, and its landlord at the 
time of my visit, was his son-in-law. From 
him I learned Hofer’s whole history, and 
how he fought to save his countrymen from 
foreign oppression; and the good man’s 
eyes flashed as he spoke of his father’s tri- 
umphs and the love his followers bore him. 
He pointed out to me a spot high upon the 
mountains, at the back of the house where 
Hofer concealed himself after Napoleon 
took possession of the Tyrol. He ground 
his teeth when he spoke of the wretch who 
betrayed the patriot leader to the French. 

The man told his story quite plainly and 
simply, and I discovered in it many histor- 
ical inaccuracies, such as will always occur 
in the narrations of any country when rela- 
ted by the inhabitants, Still, to me it was 
far more interesting and thrilling than the 
meagre accounts which we find in history. 
It was rich in native beauty, and was height- 
ened by the fact that I was in the midst of 
the scenes in which the hero had lived and 
acted, 

Returning to the main route, I pushed 
on towards the pass of Finstermunz, which 
is one of the grandest defiles in the Tyrol, 
and which I was very anxious to see. The 
mountains rise up to a great height on ei- 
ther side, and tnrough the Pass the river 
dashes swiftly on its way, forming here a 
fierce and impetuous torrent. In the reign 
of Maria Theresa a road was cut through 
the rocks along the side of the river. This 
road, winding from side to side through the 
Pass, crosses the stream in two places by 
means of bridges. On the heights above 
the second bridge, now stands a heavy 


fortification, commanding the road, built by 
the Austrian government. The scenery is 
grand beyond description. I was amply re- 
paid for my long, pedestrian tour in the 
delight afforded by it. 

I paused on the second bridge, which is 
about half way up the Pass, and gazed at 
the sublime picture presented to me. While 
I was thus occupied an old man passed me. 
His hair was very white, but he walked firm 
and erect. He was, as he afterwards told 
me, seventy years old, but the simple and 
heathful life of the Tyrolese peasant, which 
he had led from his childhood, had preserv- 
ed to him his vigor and a certain degree of 
freshness. As he passed me I called to 
him. He paused, and turning to me, asked 
politely what I wished. I told him I wasa 
stranger to the country, and desired to obtain 
such information as I could respecting it, 
He said it would give him pleasure to be 
of assistance to me. Pointing to the fort 
or the heights, I asked him how long it 
had been there. 

“TI am seventy years old,” he said, “and 
yet I remember perfectly a time when it 
was not there, although greatly needed.” 

“ Seventy years old,” 1 exclaimed, “ then 


‘you knew Hofer?” 


“| fought under him,” said the old man, 
with pride. 

“TI stood by his side forty-seven years 
ago, on tne very spot where that fortress 
now stands. It was a bright day for Tyrol, 
sir. He struck a crushing re at the 
French, and did much tor the emperor and 
our country.” 

My curiosity was excited, and I asked the 
old man if he would tell me the history of 
the fight to which he alluded. He seemed 
pleased at my desire to hear his story, and 
said if | would accompany him to his cot- 
tage. which was not far distant, he would 
tell me all I wished to know. 

I readily consented to this and went with 
him. Arriving at his cottage which was in 
full view of the fortress, and from which we 
could gain an excelleat view of the Pass, 
we paused. The old man brought out a 
bench on which we seated ourselves. The 
day was pleasant, the air ba!my, and the 
scene before me inexpressibly magnifi- 
cent. 

“ My name,” said the old man, when we 
had seated ourselves, “is Karl Muller, and 
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I have lived in this hut ever since I was 
born. Fortunately this humble roof es- 
caped the sad fate that but too many of the 
homes of Tyrol met at the hands of the 
French. I was born in the year 1786, and 
was Eveaenone years younger than Andrew 
Hofer. en first knew him he was a 
little over forty-three, and I had just passed 
my twenty-second year. He was a calm, 
firm man; as brave as a lion, and as deter- 
mined as Napoleon himself. If you go to 
Innsbruck, you will see his statue, erected 
by the emperor. It will give you some idea 
of the appearance of the man; but you can 
never form any idea of the strong will, 
the fiery spirit, and the pure and honest 
heart that governed him. I saw the statue 
soon after it was set up, but it did not sat- 
isfy me. It was not Hofer. 

“Well, sir, Hofer had a cousin living 
with him, an orphan, a girl of about sixteen 
years. She was very beautiful, and much 
sought after by the young men of the coun- 
try. They were unlucky, allof them. Lis- 
sette Hofer’s heart was not her own to give 
away. It had been mine for several years. 
We had been children together. Her father 
used to live near this place, and when he 
died, Lissette sought the protection of her 
cousin. Wewere to be married as soon as 
I could save money enough from my slen- 
der earnings to justify me in undertaking 
the support of a wife. It was during our 
betrothal that the war came upon us. A 
great battle was fought at a place called Axs- 
terlitz; the emperor was beaten by Napole- 
on, and we had peace for awhile. This 
ron was far worse to us than war could 

ve been, for it placed Tyrol in the hands 
of the Bavarians. It is the nature of a Ty- 
rolese to hate a Bavarian, sir, and when we 
found that instead of having the emveror of 
Austria for our sovereign, we were the sub 
jects of the elector of Bavaria, who had 

en made a king hy Napoleon, we deter- 
mined that we would not submit. We were 
the true and loyal subjects of Emperor 
Francis, and if we could not serve him, we 
would not serve the king of Bavaria. For 
several years the feeling of discontent con- 
tinued to grow, but it was not until late in 
the year I that any serious outbreak was 
threatened. 

“It was about this time that Lissette’s 
father died, and she went to live with her 
cousin, Andrew Hofer. Soon after this a 
parcel of French soldiers made their ap- 
pearance in our neighborhood. They said 
they had come to protect us, but we knew 
they were in our midst to force us to submit 
to the Bavarian authority. We hated the 
French as much as we did the Bavarians. 
They were the natural enemies of the em- 
Peror; and, worse than this, they had been 
the means of depriving us of our rightful 


— 


sovereign. We hated them with a fierce 
hatred and were not slow to showit. A 
number of petty encounters occurred be- 
tween the peasants and the French, and, as 
the Tyrolese never throws away a shot, the 
oppressors suffered severely. 

“The officer in command of the party 
stationed near us, was a captain, and as 
handsome a fellow as could be found. I 
soon had cause to rue his good looks, for no 
sooner did he lay eyes on my Lissette than 
he seemed to fall desperately in love with 
her. He paid her the most devoted atten- 
tions, and after some time she began to 
treat him with favor. I ground my teeth as 
I saw this. I could not visit Lissette often, 
but the Frenchman could see her every 
day. 

“One day, while I stood watching Lissette 
and the Frenchman, and cursing my rival 
with all bitterned’s of soul, Andrew Hofer 
came to my side, and laying his hand on my 
arm, said to me calmly, — 

“* You hate that man?’ 

“*Ves, and his whole race, also,’ I re- 
plied.” 

“*You would like to see Tyrol free from 
a he said, looking me steadily in the 

e. 

**T would hurl every Frenchman and Ba- 
varian from yonder crag,’ I replied, excited- 
ly, pointing to a distant mountain peak. 

“* Then you shall have an opportunity,’ 
said Hofer, as he led me away. 

* When we had reached a place where we 
could not be overheard, he told me ofa 
movement then on foot to crush the op- 
pressors of our country. 1 shouted for joy 
when | found how widely spread was the 
league. 

“Time passed on, and the league contin- 
ued to increase and strengthen. At last, 
towards the close of the year 1808, we came 
to open hostilities. Our oppressors deter- 
mined to punish us for our boldness, and 
early in 1809 sent against us a force of ten 
thousand men, composed of French and, Ba- 
varian troops. 

“ Although scattered apart so widely, we 
were able to communicate speedily with the 
various portions of our country. Our 
mountain streams are very rapid, and we 
threw sawdust on them in the day to give 
warning to our friends. A few hours suffi- 
ced to bear it to almost every part of the 
country, and at night our signal fires blazed 
on almost every mountain-top. Our men 
asse bled rapidly. 

“ We possessed an advantage over our 
enemies in being acquainted with almost 
every mountain path, and in times of need 
we could assemble or disperse with a rapid- 
ity that astonished and baffled our foes. We 
got news of the approach of these French 
and Bavarians, but were not certain of the 
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route by which they were cere It 
was believed they were marching on Prutz, 
and would move through the Pass of Fins- 
termunz, which you see before you. In the 
uncertainty which existed, we resolved to 
guard all points. From the spot where yon- 
der fortress stands, you can see a tall peak, 
which commands a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. Atthe time of which I 
am speaking, a dwelling house stood on top 
of the mountain. Upon this peak we sta- 
tioned a party to watch the French, and or- 
dered them to light a fire on it should the 
enemy approach from that direction. 

“About this time the French guard that 
had been stationed in our midst, disappear- 
ed suddenly in the night, and with them 
Biameured, also, my Lissette. I was near- 
ly frantic with grief and indignation when I 
was told this by Andrew Hofer himself. 
His stern face lit up wrathfully, as he curs- 
ed the girl who had disgraced her country 
and the honest name she bore. I was ea- 

er to pursue the Frenchman and Lissette, 
but Hofer restrained me, telling me that the 
country needed me now. 

“ Soon after this, we were startled by the 
sudden appearance of some of the party we 
had stationed on the mountain to warn us of 
the approach of the French. They had 
been surprised and driven off by a small 
party of French troops, and had retreated to 
our main body under Hofer. This was a 
severe blow to us, for the uncertainty of the 
route by which the French were advancing, 
compelled us to divide our forces. A few 
hours would enable us to concentrate at any 
given point, but it was necessary to give 
some signal to cause this concentration. 
Hofer declared he was convinced that the 

“enemy would move through the Pass, and 
consequently we made our preparations to 
receive them here. 

“You can see, sir, how narrow this defile 
is, and how steep its sides are. A rock 
loosened from its place at the top of these 
crags can kill a hundred men in its fall. It 
is more destructive than a cannon ball. 

We prepared our places with great speed. 
Weh da force of several thousands, for no 
one, except the women and children, thought 
of staying at home. Every man that was 
able brought with him a rope, and those 
who had no ropes, cut up their clothes and 
coverings as substitutes. We cut down 
trees, and moved huge rocks, and bound 
them with strong ropes to the verges of 
the crags. There they hung, ready to be 
launched upon the invaders whenever they 
should appear. 

“ Our anxiety to know the route of the 
Bavarians and French increased every mo- 
ment, for we were constantly receiving news 
of their approach, and each story that came 
in differed from all the others. Hofer still 


maintained that Prutz was the destination 
of the expedition, and persistently kept the 
main body on these heights. 

“*T feel sure they are coming this way,’ 
he said to me one day, ‘but I would give all 
I possess to know it. If we knew their des- 
tination, we could easily assemble men 
enough to meet them. Our force at this 
point now is too small. We must crush 
them or we are lost.’ 

“That night we were sleeping on the 
heights, when we were suddenly aroused by 
the loud and joyful shouts of our sentinels. 

“* The signal! the signal!’ they cried. 

“Springing to our feet, we gazed off ea- 
gerly in the direction of the signal moun- 
tain, and there saw a bright red flame as- 
scending gradually. It grew larger, lasted 
for half an hour, and then died out. We 
could not understand it. We had no one 
there to give the signal, and we thought it 
too brief to do much good. 

“Fora while Hofer thought the enemy 
had got information of our plans, and had 
built the fire to deceive us. 

“* Tt is too late now to warn our friends 
not to heed it,’ he said, ‘ they will be here in 
arms by the morning. We must leave the 
result to God.’ 

“ By sunrise the next morning our friends 
were with us, to the number of several 
thousands. The greater portion of these 
were ordered to line the sides of the Pass, 
and fire at a given signal. A sufficient 
number, with kaives, were stationed by the 
trees and rocks, with instructions to cut 
them loose when ordered. Soon our scouts 
began to come in and report the advance of 
the enemy. The signal was correct. But 
who could have given it? 

“ About noonday the head of the French 
column entered the Pass. I asked Hofer if 
we must fire on them? 

“* No, let them get through. I saw them 
as they came up the road. They are onl 
the vanguard. The main column of Fresth 
and Bavarians is some seven miles behind 
them.’ 

“The French troops, some two thousand 
in number, passed through the defile in 
safety. We lay flat on our faces, on 
them, but making no noise. Nota soun 
was heard, save the tramp of the troops as 
they moved rapidly through the Pass. They 
would gaze up anxiously to the tops of the 
cliffs, as if expecting to see them blaze with 
the fire of the patriot exiles. They march- 
ed in close order and very eo 

* About two hours ela , but this brief 
interval seemed to me like a lifetime. I 
was impatient for the French to come, and 
each moment seemed an age. At last the 
enemy began to enter the Pass. Rag were 
encouraged by the safe passage of their van- 
guard through the defile, and did not expect 
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any resistance. They were marching in 
close column, with their artillery following. 
They were about eight thousand strong, and 
the Bavarian troops were in front. 

* We held the heights on both sides for 
about a mile, the spot where the fortress 
now stands being the center of our line. 
There Hofer stationed himself, and I was 
by his side. He let the enemy get fairly in- 
to the Pass. The road, you see, is so nar- 
row that a body of troops once throwa into 
confusion in it, must suffer terribly 
They came on steadily. Not a sound was 
heard from the heights above. Only the 
roar of the river and the heavy tramp of 
the troops broke the stillness that reigned 
over everything. At last the center of the 
enemy's column reached the bridge on which 
I met you just now. They were fairly in 
the Pass, and in our power. None of us 
had yet shown ourselves. 

“Suddenly some one on the opposite side 
of the Pass cried out, — 

“*Shall we begin?’ 

“* No,’ shouted Hofer, ‘not yet.’ 

“Tbese sounds, ringing down through 
the Pass from the heights from which no 
one was visible, startled the enemy, and we 
conld hear the quick, sharp commands of 
their officers ordering a halt. 

“Now was our time. The troops were 
alarmed, and were gazing in terror around 
them, as if to discover the spot from which 
these stran e soundscame. Not a moment 
was to be lost. 

** We have them!’ muttered Hofer, exci- 
tedly. Then he shouted in a loud voice, — 

“*In the name of the Holy Trinity, cut 
loose!’ 

“In an instant the ropes were cut,and the 
huge masses of trees and rocks descended, 
with terriffic force upon the crowded roads. 
Whole companies were destroyed at once, 
and the mec that survived were seized with 
a fearful panic. 

“ Scarcely had the fatal mass fallen, when 
the sides of the Pass blazed with the fire of 
two thousand rifles. Not a shot was lost. 
The enemy fell on all sides, and we rushed 
from our hiding places, and, descending the 
sides of the cliff with the ease of chamois, 
fell upon them and drove them out of the 
Pass. 

“T never saw such a slaughter, and God 

tI may never see it again. Of the 
eight thousand men tat entered the Pass, 
nearly six thousand perished. The arms, 
ammunitions, and supplies that fell into our 
bands that day, enabled us to carry on our 
struggle with greater ease than we could 
have shown had we been without them. 
After securing our prisoners, we pushed on 
to Prutz, where we forced the vanguard, 
which had got through the Pass in safety, 
to surrender to us. 


“ We were greatly elated by our victory, 
and no one felt prouder of it than I did. I 
was not long to enjoy this happiness, for as 
soon as the excitement was over, I thought 
of Lissette, and my grief was intense. I 
gave myself up to all manner of sad, and 
gloomy feelings. I was aroused from them 
by Andrew Hofer, who took me by the arm 
and, without speaking, led me into a house 
near by. | followed him in silence, think- 
ing he wished to speak to me about some 
public matter. We passed through the 
principal room of the house, and entered a 
small chamber at the side. Here, to my 
surprise, I found Lissette standing in the 
room, greatly agitated. At first I drew 
back, but Hofer, seizing our hands, joined 
them, saying to me, — 

“* Take her, Karl Muller, she is true to 
you, and to Tyrol. I, Andrew Hofer, tell 
you so.’ 

“In my joy I forgot the past. I clasped 
Lissette in my arms, and was happy agaio. 
When we grew calm, I discovered that her 
right arm was bandaged. She smiled as I 
asked her the cause of it, and told me she 
had been wounded in a fight with some 
French troops. Then she told me her sto- 
ry: She had permitted the attentions of 
the French captain, in the hope of being 
able to gain from him certain information 
that would benefit our cause. She was 
willing to brave the displeasure of Hofer 
and myself, if she could accomplish her ob- 
ject, feeling sure that when all was known, 
we would approve her conduct. When the 
French captain went away, he implored her 
to go with him and marry him. She refus- 
ed, and he carried her away by force. 

“It was his command that had driven our 
men from the signal mountain. When he 
had secured the peak, he said boastfully t> 
Lissette that he had now the means of crush- 
ing us. He had learned our plans, and had 
captured the mountain to prevent the signal 
being given. He told her the French and 
Bavarian columns would advance through 
the Pass of Finstermuoz, and would soon 
have Tyrol at their feet. The brave girl 
determined to prevent this. The officer 
locked her up in a room in the house on 
the mountain, and gave orders to his men 
to watch her. She was a prey to the great- 
est anxiety. She knew the enemy was ad- 
vancing, and feared if the signal were not 

iven we would be lost. On the night be- 
ore the battle, she succeeded in escapin 
from the house, and secured a rifle an 
some ammunition, which she took from 
one of the sleeping soldiers. She was free 
now. But how should she give the signal? 
There was but one way—to fire the house. 
This she did, and stationed herself near 
by to fire on the French soldiers: should 
they attempt to extinguish the flames. 
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“Ina short time the soldiers, aroused by 
the heat, rushed out of the honse, many of 
them without their arms. As they came 
out Lissette began firing on them from 
the bushes. The cowards turned, fired in- 
to the bushes, and then fled down the 
mountains. Lissette was struck in the 
right arm and slightly wounded. 

“ After the flight of the soldiers, she left 
her place of concealment and came down 
the mountain. On her way she encountered 
the French captain, who had become sepa- 
rated from his men. Levelling her rifle at 
him, she summoned him to surrender. The 
coward obeyed at once not daring to resist. 
She marched him to the foot of the moun- 
tain, and then, fearful of being discovered 
by the French, or Bavarians, concealed her- 
self, with her prisoner, in the bushes. She 
saw the army pass by, and forded the cap- 
tain to keep silence, threatening to shoot 


him if he made the least noise. After the 
firing at the Pass informed her of our attack 
on the French, she left her place of con- 
cealment and hurried toward us. When she 
reached us she did not pause until she found 
Hofer, into whose hands she delivered her 
prisoner. 

“ When our neighbors heard of Lissette’s 
conduct, they made up a nice little sum for 
us, and we were married. After the war, 
the emperor, who had heard of the affair, 
sent us a pension, which kept us very com- 
fortable. 

“Now, Sir,” said the old man, “! have 
told you all I know about this Pass, and the 
fight in it.” 

I thanked the old man for his story, and, 
placing in his hand a piece of money to 
drink Hofer’s health, continued my journey 
toward Prutz, where I stopped for the 
night. 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN. 


BY SALLIE A. SMITH. 


hire’ soft September sunlight fell with 
golden radiance on the gray walls and 
broad terraces of an old English mansion, 
and piercing the solemn shades of stately 
oaks and giant chestnut trees glanced on 
the velvet verdure of the lawn like thou- 
sands of tiny diamond a rows. 

Within the castle the rooms were dark 
and sombre, with hangings of tissue and 
silver, cupboards filled with gilt plate, tank- 
ards, goblets and crystal drinking-cups, 
while in the hall where the family met to- 

ther, were the embroidery frames, musical 
instruments, and looms of the ladies of the 
household. 

The sun sank slowly in the West; the 

rgeous splendor of amber and gold trail- 
ng across the azure sky like royal mantle of 
a king. With flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, a young lady of some sixteen or sev- 
enteen years of age, glided up and down the 
terrace with slow and graceful steps; now 
stopping for one brief moment to admire 
the glowing clouds, again glancing down 
the shaded aisles of oaks and chestnuts al- 
ready darkened by the coming twilight. 

The girl was graceful as a fawn in all her 
movements, her face bright an animated, a 
complexion dark but clear, and the rounded 
cheek blooming, and dimpled large, black 


eyes full of a laughing light, and the long 
tresses, ebon in hue, waved over the arch- 
ing neck in shining ringlets, — such was the 
fair Anne Boleyn, the tuture queen. 

“ At last, at last, thou loiterer!” cried the 
maiden in a musical voice, as the tall, slen- 
der figure of a youth of twenty appeared, 
eg with the quick, impatient tread of a 
over. 

“Two long hours have | been waiting for 
thee, my loyal knight, who only yesterday 
vowed on bended knee there was 00 maid 
so fair, so perfect as Anne; and now, I 
doubt not, thy thoughts are roaming to 
some other favored one; but there, there, I 
will not waste the precious moments in light 
talk, when other and more important mat- 
ters are to be spoken of; and the girl, with 
mirthful eyes and rose-hued cheeks, drew 
from her pocket a small letter tied witha 
golden cord and stamped with the royal 
arms of France. But the young man, with 
a slight frown on his handsome counte- 
nance, heeded not the billet but, taking An- 
ne by the hand, drew her towards him say- 
ing :— 

g My sweet one, will you pardon me for 
my delay this evening? I met your sister 
Mary and brother George at the end of the 


avenue; from them I heard the news you 
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so long to tell; sad news to me, but to you, 
from your joyous countenance, it is brave 
tidings.” 

“ So, so! my good Thomas, look not so 
downcast; one would think I was going to 
a dungeon instead of a court. Fie on thee, 
dost thou imagine the polite Frenchmen are 
going to eat me, that thou art so sad over 
my leaving home? And laughing gaily, the 
coquettish girl shook her pretty head, caus- 
ing her ringlets to hide the sweet face from 
her lover. 

With a grave, sad countenance, Wyatt, 
her poet lover and faithful friend, put back 
the stray locks from Anne’s white brow, 
and leading her towards a_ rudely-carved 
bench that stood near by, placed himself at 
her side and talked long and earnestly with 
her, begging her not to leave him; warning 
her against the wiles and snares of court 
life. But all in vain; the fickle heart of 
Anne Boleyn was already tired of the devo- 
tion of one who for long years had been 
her playmate, friend, and lover. 

In a few more days came the parting, and, 
in company with three other young girls, 
the fair maid of honor attended the prin- 
cess Mary on her journey to France. 

Anne was, with all her charms of person, 
one who also had charms of mind and man- 
ner. No wonder she had lovers by the 
score; no wonder she stole away the affec- 
tions of Henry from his stately and pure, 
but cold-hearted wife, Catherine of Arra- 


on. 

. Among the young ladies at the French 
court was one named Marie. She was fair 
and slight, with soft, blue eyes, and an inno- 
cert, childish face, framed in by light, flaxen 
hair. Anne, gay, and full of life, brilliant 
in mind and person, the very opposite of 
Marie, conceived a strong affection for the 
French lily, as she named the petite maid- 
en, and soon the two, so vastly different in 
person and manner, became firm friends. 

The queen was always surrounded bya 
number of young ladies, who walked in pro- 
cession with her when she went to mass 
and formed part of her state when she ap- 
peared in public. In private she directed 
their labors at the loom and the embroidery 
frame. 

Anne did not like the strict guardianship 
of the good queen, and the volatile maid of 
honor, when away from the royal pres- 
ence, flirted and coquetted to her heart’s 
content. Many were the gentle hints and 
warnings from her friend Marie, but, as was 
the woman so was the young maiden, a vain 
coquette, — wily, artful, and ambitious. A 
number of years were passed by Anne at 
the French court, and wherever she went, 
was attended by the pretty and modest Ma- 
rie de Li:-ncourt. 

One day when she and Marie were walk- 


ing together in a lovely forest, unatrended 
save by a little court page, there suddenly 
appeared before them a strange looking 
man, in garments made of the skins of 
wild animals. He waved his hand, bidding 
them stop. Anne gazed undaunted upon 
the intruder, and stood, proud and fearless 
before him, but her companion clung, pale 
and trembling to her arm. 

“Tt is the wicked necromancer of the 
cave,” whispered Marie, “I saw him once 
when with my father.” 

The man laughed as he noticed the sly 
glances and heard the whisper; then turn- 
ing to Anne who, in all her glorious beauty 
stood haughtily before him, disdaining to 
show fear, said :— 

“ Allow me to salute the future queen of 
England?” as he bent his knee and doffed 
his hat to the En lish girl. “I read the 
stars, and I have seen thy future, but I dare 
not say more.” And before Anne could 
reply the man bounded away and disappear- 
ed in the depths of the forest. It was longa 
merry jest in Anne’s family,— this meeting 
with old Pierre, the astrologer, and his pre- 
diction, — but the day came when it was re- 
membered too well. 

When Anne returned to England, she 
begged so hard to have Marie accompany 
her that at last the consent of her friend’s 
parents was obtained. 

“And now, sweetheart,” said the fair 
Anne to blue-eyed Marie, “I have shown 
you all over our vast domain, and every 
roum in my old childhood’s home save one, 
that is the study which once belonged to 
one of my ancestors; it is said to be haunt- 
ed, and is the terror of al] the household, 
save to my brother and me. We have played 
there hundreds of times. Come, let me un- 
lock the spectral abode;” and leading her 
timid guest along they soon arrived at the 
end of the gallery and at the door of the 
mysterious room. The day was dark and 
cloudy, and it was already twilight in the 
gloomy passage way. Marie, in her white 
garments, with her fair hair flowing over her 
neck, seemed like some pale and ghostly 
visitor from another world; but the brave 
Anne, with eyes flashing like diamonds, and 
cheeks red as the heart of a damask rose, 
her tall, lithe form arrayed in azure silk 
starred with silver, and on her raven tresses 
a little cap of blue, with a plume of the 
same color, looked like a bright tropical 
flower beside a modest lily. 

* Oh, Anne,” said the Poreck girl, in low, 
trembling tones, as the strong, white hands 
of Anne turned and twisted the rusty bolts, 
“ oh, do not venture, it seems to me an un- 
holy intrusion. I have a presentiment of 
coming sorrow.” And the slight, jewelled 


fingers grasped a golden rosary that hung 
at her belt. ‘* Mary, mother, protect me,’ 
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she murmured, as her friend, with a gay 
laugh and dancing step entered the now 
open door, and drew her companion after 
her. 

In the apartment, around which Anne 
gazed with a startled, half-affrighted look, 
was one small window through which the 
soft light of the moon, just rising, cast a 
faint lignt; the walls were hung with tatter- 
ed, faded tapestry, carmine in color and the 
dim flicker of a small, bronze jamp that An- 
ne had lighted, shining on the hangings, 
made the room ghastly and lurid. The 
floor was of oak, and a table also of oak 
was worm eaten and stained with dark 
spots. 

“My respected ancestor, so it is said, 
was lord-mayor of London,” remarked 
Anne, as she walked with an air of gay un- 
concern, up and down the gloomy apartment, 
while Marie stoodin the open door-way, 
gers “hn fly at a moment’s notice. 

“He was bold and brave, and expert in 
the use of the sword. One day he was rid- 
ing out in state, his young bride, the fair, 
Mistress Mable Bulleen at his side, when a 
masked ruffian from amid the crowd assem- 
bled to see the gorgeous coach and gilded 
trappings, sprang.upon the step, as the 
horses stopped for a moment, and before 
the husband could prevent, the man had 
pierced the lady’s heart with a dagger; but 
the next instant he fell beneath the horses’ 
hoofs a corpse, for my ancestor’s good 
sword had done its work quickly. Sir Geof- 
frey found out the cause of the murder. 
The assassin was a rejected suitor, mad 
with love and jealousy. Not long after Sir 
Geoffrey gave up the ghost, and it is said, 
when any misfortune is about to happen to 
the family, they hear weeping and the clash- 
ing of swords, or see shadows moving across 
the tapestry in this room which was the 
my ghostly ancestor.” 

“Let us go, dear Anne; | am mortall 
afraid!” cried the French girl, but her bold. 
er companion laughed loudly, and suddenly 
catching hold of Marie pulled her into the 
room and closed the door. The lamp swung 
overhead, and the crescent moon gave a 
dim, uncertain light. The two girls stood 
in the center of the apartment. Anne sing- 
ing agay French chanson; Marie pale, si- 
lent, and half offended with her friend, when 
suddenly she clutched Anne by the arm, and 
in a voice suffocated by fear cried, — 

“See, see!” pointing at the tapestry on 
tke south side of the room. 

Turning her black eyes toward the spot 
Anne Boleyn saw a huge. black shadow 
slowly crossing the surface of the hangings 
on the wall; the shadow of a.crown, follow- 
ed by a scaffold, with a block and axe, dimly 
outlined. For the space of five minutes the 
silhouette then disappeared as 


suddenly as it came. With a low sigh poor ’ 
little Marie sank unconscious to the floor, 
and even the strong, brave heart of Eng- 
land’s future sovereign quailed at the strange 
picture. 

“What does it mean?” was the thought 
of Anne as, in the quiet of her chamber, 
with Marie sleeping peacefully after her 
fright, on a couch near by. The excited 
girl, too nervous to sleep, sat at the deep, 
oriel window gazing out into the stormy 
night. “ The old astrologer bowed the knee 
and called me queen; and then the shadow 
of a crown; can it be possible that 1, plain 
Mistress Anne Boleyn, an humble maid of 
honor to our gracious queen Catharine, (she 
was now attached to the English court as 
maid of honor tu Catherine of Arragon,) am 
at some future time to be a royal sovereign, 
—aqueen? But pshaw! my brain is clouded 
with foolish fancies from being in the 
haunted chamber. I must bring common 
sense and reason into play, for I know such 
things as ghosts, shadows, warnings and 
predictions are false, childish, and come to 
naught.” 

But for all her vain boastings the fair 
maid of honor thought day and night of a 
brilliant future. 

Time passed gaily and happily with the 
light-hearted coquette. Marie had long 
s.nce returned to /a delle France, for her 
heart was there, and in a few years more 
she became the wite of Francis du Linguard, 
lord of Brue, and far removed from court 
life, lived happily with her husband and chil- 
dren, but often receiving messayes of love 
from her far off friend. The fair Boleyn, 
now in the zenith of her beauty, flirted with 
her old admirer, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
many other brave gentlemen of Henry the 
Eighth’s court; but the one she truly loved, 
and the only one of all her admirers, was 
Henry, Lord Percy, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Northumberland. 

About this time the bad, fickle king be- 
came attracted by the beauty of Anne, and 
soon scandal was busy with the name ot Mis- 
tress Boleyn, for she was the constant com- 
panion of the licenticus monarch, and the 
now dazzling prospect of a crown made the 
beautiful Anne’ Boleyn, Marchioness of Pem- 
broke, — for such was the title conferred on 
her by her royal lover,—forgetful of the 
shadow of the scaffold that followed the 
crown in the haunted room of her ances- 
tors, she gave up her fair fame, love, friends, 
all for ambition’s sake, and soun she won 
the lofty mark to which she had tor years 
been aiming. 

One month before her marriage to Kin 
Heary she sent a message to her old friend, 
Marie, asking her to come to England and 
to her wedding. Marie, longing once more 
to see the companion of her youth, accepted, 
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and again the two friends were almost in- 
separable. 

“ We will pay a visit to Hever Castle, ma 
belle,” said Anne, as she and Marie walked 
together in the twilight. “I want to visit 
the haunted chamber once more, and you, 
my pure, sweet lily, must accompany me to 
guard me from ill.” Anne smiled sadly as 
she spoke. She knew full well how her fair 
fame was blackened, and that she was sur- 
rounded’ by enemies, but she also knew she 
could trust the friend she had known so 
many long years. 

Marie disliked and dreaded to again enter 
the room where she had seen the hideous 
shadow, but she was gentle and yielding, so 
once more they were occupants of the cas- 
tle, and again they went to the mysterious 
room. The sun shone in brightly at the 
small window, as Anne unbarred the shut- 
ters. The day was a perfect one, all golden 
sunlight and blue sky, pure and unclouded. 
The tapestry waved in the summer breeze, 
and the sunlight threw its gene | lances 
over the hangings. Anne, who had had 
many dark forebodings in secret, felt a sense 
of relief as she noted the brightness of the 
usually dark room, 

“ A good omen, sweet one,” she said gai- 
ly, as Marie, clasping her hand within that 
of Anne’s, again looked round with wide- 
open violet orbs that were filled with glan- 
ces of fear, 

“ Ah, there it is again,— the hideous shad- 
ow,” was the low cry of the high-born beau- 
ty, her cheek for the first time blanching 
with nervous dread and horror, as slowly 
across the blood-colored hangings, in the 
full glare of sunlight, floated the black scaf- 
fold, with block and axe plainly seen. : 

“It is a warning, dear Anne, ob, heed it, 


heed it, before it is too late; for I fear me, 
your reign will be short, and who can tell 
what the end will be?” 

“T cannot, will not give up my royal lov- 
er, my high estate, my place as England’s 
queen. Come what will, Anne Boleyn is no 
coward, and if I reign but a day, I shall be 
a queen, and I can meet any fate after such 
a triumph.” 

As the beautiful woman ceased speaking, 
there came a sound, low but distinct, as of 
weeping; then died away with the summer 
— as the dark shadow also disappear- 
ed. 

The lovely queen, in her royal robes of 
silver tissue, with mantle of the same lined 
with ermine, with her dark tresses flowing 
over her shoulders, and a circlet of rubies 
across her white forehead, stood undera 
canopy of cloth of gold, with her lord and 
master, Henry the Eighth, receiving the 
homage of the crowd who knelt at her feet. 
In this proud moment the future was for- 
gotten, and there were a few short years of 
clouded happiness; then came a rival in the 
affections of her fickle lord, pretty Jane 
Seymour ; lastly, the final act in the 
short, eventful career of the ill-fated Anne. 

On the scaffold, dressed in a black robe, 
and wit a velvet hood hiding her luxuriant 
tresses, she, in spite of her surroundings, 
looked every inch a queen, and met her fate 
with calmness. > 

Among her last true followers was Marie, 
the gentle and true friend, to whom Anne 
gave as her parting gift, a little book of de- 
votions bound in gold, and on the cover of 
which she had traced a crown and a scaf- 
fold. The shadow was never again seen in 
the haunted chamber, after the tragic fate 
of the fair, but frail Anne Boleyn. 


FADED LIKE THE ROSES. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


‘ADED and gone are the roses 
That bloomed o’er the hills and the lea, 
When we walked in the soft summer evening, 
And talked of a future to be; 
And the roses you gave me at parting 
Were withered and dead in an hour, 
But the love that I plighted that evening 
Remains in its passion and power. 
Faded and gone are the roses, 
Like the vows that you plighted to me, : 
When we walked o’er the hills and the meadows, 
In sight of the old sounding sea; 


Onto, 1885. 


But the sea with its treacherous moaning 
Is truer, today, than are you, 

Whose vows are forgotten like flowers 
That die baptized with the dew. 


Faded and gone are the roses, 

And winter has come, dark and cold, 
And the wind whistles loud in the tree-tops, 
Or mourns o’er the year growing old; 
And your traitorous smile is forgotten, 

Or thought of with only a sigh, 
For love words are easily plighted, 


And, like roses, easily die. 
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A PECK OF TROUBLE. 


BY DAGMAR MARIAGER,. 


ACK LAND was areal estate agent in 
a little town of southern California. 
way back in the seventies and away back 
in his farewell teens he had been rejected 
by a schoolmate of his in the States, It 
was hard to guess whether his heart or his 
pride had suffered most. He could n’teven 
have answered the question himself; -for, 
though he felt that life without Effie Ellis 
was next to impossible, he realized that the 
wound his formerly pampered self-esteem 
had sustained pained him almost to mad- 
ness. The result was a trip across the 
country over the newly finished railroad 
line; and, after years of skirmishing about 
from east to west, within the confines of the 
golden State, from city to town and from 
town to country and back again, trying his 
hand at sluicing and hydraulic work at the 
placer mines, driving a wood team else- 
where, and doing a little of everything, in 
quest of peace of mind and honestly earned 
money, he had at last settled in the city of 
Santa Barbara, in the business noted the 
world over for being here and there sullied 
by sharp practice. 

But Jack was something of a model real 
estate man. Perhaps that was why he only 
did tolerably well. However, he did not 
despair; if things did not go worse with 
him he thought he might as well as not sup- 

rta wife. This idea at once impressed 

im very strongly as he sat in his office on 
his thirtieth birthday, waiting for business; 
and, concluding that he wy mourned long 
enough for lost Effie, he started down the 
street, his mind made up to act upon the 
suggestion that very evening while the mood 
should last, for fear his courage would fail 
if he postponed it. 

But where should he go? What woman 
of his many charming acquaintances should 
he favor? There was a poser to be settled 
immediately, for the thought had struck him 
for the very first time that he was a“ bache- 
lor,” now, instead of a “ young man;” and, 
hit or miss, he would begin a courtship 
somewhere and somehow that very even- 


ing. 

He had not much time to study on the 
problem. Already it was five v’clock. 
There was Emma Blonde — she would n’t 
do,—he was a blonde himself, and so he 
must look to darker colors, There was 
Annie Black,—she would n’t do. either. 
She had stood up before the pastor beside 
one groom, and said “no,” at a point verg- 


ing between the single and matrimonial 
state. He should be afraid she might serve 
him the same trick she did poor, deluded 
Dick, wh ended his expectant wedding day 
with poison enough to do its work. There 
was Lena Milier and Minnie Short, and a 
whole host of marriagable and attractive 
women, but how should he choose between 
them? He liked them all very much, yet 
he found in each of them something to dis- 
like, and he realized that a preference for 
the lady who should have his attention was 
really a matter not to be forgotten. 

What should he do?_ He was perplexed. 
He had walked from his office to the beach, 
had, in his deep study, neatly broken his 
neck by walking off the planks and falling 
on the sandy beach; he had walked again to 
the Arlington, where two boys in chase of 
each other ran into him and awoke him to 
the fact that he was perambulating in a 
dream. 

. At last he hadit! He would go and tell 
his trouble to Lola Anis, and ask her advice. 
Why could n’t all the young ladies be as 
sensible, original and altogether lovable as 
Lola? It cost her no effort to please — ev- 
erything she did or said seemed just right 
though she every turn taken. 
When she spoke it was to the point; no 
meaningless words escaped her lips, no atti- 
tude was ever assumed for eff ct; her opin- 
ion was frank and free to all if asked for, 
and her ready yet regardful independence of 
speech, manner or execution, was coupled 
with a dignity alladmired. Yes, he thought, 


if only the world were tull of Lola Anises 


it would be worth living in. 

He looked at his watch. Yes, he would 
step into dinner across from the Clock Buil- 
ding, and then hasten away for her advice. 
He had no doubt it would be good — better 
than any one else could give. He had only 
one fear —he might not find her at home. 
What then? He was intent on making the 
first move that very evening toward a life 
struggle for better or worse, and he hoped 
his lucky star was somewhere on the alert, 
for he did not want to seek his couch to 
brood over a disappointment, with no other 
solace than the old adage that “a bad be- 
ginning makes a good ending.” 

The big clock struck six ~ as Jack Land 
left the restaurant with ly masticated 
roast beef in his stomach, and the scalding 
coffee yet tingling his throat. For the first 
time, after along patronage, he hurried down 
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the street without a cigar as a following ne- 
cessity after hearty refreshment. He was 
just passing the postoffice when some one 
faced him. 

“Which way, Mr. Land?” asked his in. 
terruptor. “What is the matter? Has any- 
thing serious happened? Something is 
wrong with you, I’m sure! What is it?” 

“Oh, ah, yes — that’s so,” said he confus- 
edly. “The fact is, Lola, I’m awfully glad 
to meet you. [ was just on my way.’ 

“ To see me?” she asked in wonderment. 

He had never before addressed her ex- 
cept as Miss Anis, and his familiarity, to- 
gether with his unusual abstractedness, sur- 
prised her. Had he been drinking? What 
could he want of her? Her curiosity was 
aroused. 

“Yes, Miss Anis,” he said, recovering 
himself, “ 1 must talk with you at once, and 
have your advice on a very important sub- 
ject. How soon will you be home?” 

“ My advice, Mr. Land? Youdon't mean 
that, I’m sure. What is my advice good 
for, particularly on an important subject? 
Why, I know nothing of the value, the ad- 
vantages and the reverses of real estate. 
What good can 1 do? But I have only to 
mail a letter and then I am at your disposal, 
if that will do you any good.” 

“ Yes, it will do me good,” returned Jack, 
“but, Miss Anis, it is not concerning land; 
indeed, it is something more important than 
land matters, and ” 

“ More urgent, too, it seems,” she finished 
with a laugh, as she ran in with her letter. 

No amount of quizzing, as they passed 
down State Street together, served to get 
his secret from him, nor an inkling of what 
it involved. He could not speak of it, he 
said, until he was in-doors and out of every- 
one’s hearing. Miss Anis was more aud 
more puzzled. What great calamity could 
be overhanging his head? and how could he 
expect her to give him very Pt whom he 
had never before asked aid from in word or 
deed? The idea was too absurd; he must 
be the victim of some delusion. 

Her suspense was great; but it should 
soon be ended, she thought, as she entered 
her father’s gate on Haley Street. 

“The truth is, Miss Anis,” said Mr. 
Land, when all the household members had 
withdrawn, and left the two alone in the sit- 
ingroom, “the truth is I haye taken a sud- 
den notion that I want a partner.” 

“Pshaw! Mr. Land, is that all?” she an- 
swered, disappointedly, “1 thought you had 
something to tell me. That isn’t anything 
to get excited about, is it? Have you more 
business than you can attend to? Who is 
the man? Why don’t you speak to him 
about it? What is the matter with him? 

Does he drink? Has he some other weak 


“ Dear, dear, Miss Lola! you don’t under- 

stand;” and the fact that she didn’t seemed 

to fascinate him, for he hitched his chair a 

little nearer hers, and the expression of his 

face grew more animated (and more admira- 

ble, Miss Anis thought) as he struggled for 

a proper way to acquaint her with his 

troubles. 

“T really haven’t thought of any man,” 

he began again. “What shou'd I want to 

think of a man for? Business! no indeed, 

I have n’t any more business than I can at- 
tend to myself. In short I feel myself able 

to attend to a little more.” 

Atthis point he was struck with an idea, 
and this, together with the thought of his 
boldness, caused him to blush as real-estate 

agents seldom do; but he was determined 
to overcome his embarrassment by braving 
out for one purpose the course he had be- 
gun for another. So, hitching his chair 
once more he was able to whisper what he 
felt unable to say intelligibly in ordinary 
tone of voice. 

His story has changed wonderfully. He 
was no more seeking advice. It was a wife 
he wanted, and Lola Anis was the only 
one who could act acceptably in that capac- 
ity forhim. Lola believed him, (women are 
so foolish, while men are fickle.) It was his. 
manly earnestness that captured her; she 
told her sister the following morning on dis- 
closing her betrothal, she had never thought 
of him in that way before; had not her for- 
m rsix suitors proposed so stupidly she 
should have been married long ago, 

“ But you did really care a great deal for 
Dick Folly, did n’t you, Lola?” said her 
sister. 

“Yes, while he was contented to say 
what he had to say andthen quit; but his 
timid beating about the bush—ugh! Let 
a man be a man or be a mouse.” 

And so Jack Land went to his lodgings 
t:at night with his courtship not only begun, 
but almost finished, and with all his happi- 
ness, he felt like scolding himself for not 
having realized before that Lola Anis was 
the only woman in the wide world he would. 
marry on any condition, and she a real in- 
dispensible to his farther existence. 

Jack seldom broke his word, or regretted 
an act, in spite of his impulsiveness. He 
was endowed with a clairvoyancy which 
guarded him from evil results on the strength 
of hasty action,—an intuitive safeguard 
that seldom failed him. 

There was no need of dilly-dallying along 
— since the engagement had been hinted at 
in the two daily papers, and their secret was 
in everybody’s mouth, he might as well 
make short work of it. Lola was overcome 
by his persuasions, so the marriage took 
place a week after that troubled thirtieth 


point you don’t dare trust?” 


advent of his birth. 
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In contradiction of some prophecies made 
by neighboring gossips, and officiously 
thrust upon the ears of friends and foes, 
their marriage proved a very happy one. 
Housekeeping had been set up in a little 
cottage with grape-vines forming an arbor 
at the side door and running over the back 
of the roof, the usual luxuriance of choice 
and thrifty flowers at the front; pepper 
trees shading the side-walk; orange, peach, 
lemon, fig and other trees here and there 
over the lot having the cottage for its cen- 
tral figure; ivy and honey-suckle covering 
the portico at the front entrance; roses of 
every color and species, and a spruce col- 
umn on either side in which the linnets 
built their nests and reared their fledglings, 
in fear only of stray cats. And here they 
lived with but one sorrow — pity for lonely 
women and lonely men. 

But there came a day, and it was in the 
spring of 18—, when the lane of nearly two 

ears of happiness beyond expression must 
oe aturn. There was no business that 
day, so jack fell to dreaming about the 
future prospects for his new responsibility 
of but a few months’ standing. She had 
been christened, but it came handier to call 
her baby, so her real name had gained no 
practical recognition as yet. And what 
should be the future for baby? Why, he 
scarcely knew,—the petticoat gender was 
of very little use to the world, except as 
household necessities, etc. There would be 
years yet of helpiess babyhood, with its 
wing baby charms; then the school days 
at would gradually merge themselves into 
an individuality with its views, principles, 
tastes, eccentricities, all her own. hat 
should be the character complete? Should 
she become a shallow, whimsical, deceiving 
butterfly, with either indifference to the 
world’s more weighty subjects, — the welfare 
of human kind, the improvement of her 
sex, — or a strong-minded Susan B. Anthony, 
defying the powers of gallant and eobls 
swaios, to devote her life’s ambition to the 
unselfish work of promoting the equal rights 
movement, the higher education of all, with 
the banishment of falseness in its many 
forms, hypocrisy, and the thousands of 
ilded formalities now honored, bearing 
idden lines to sin and ruin for both sexes, 
and their miseries to their progeny to be 
again propagated ? 

These refiections were suddenly broken in 
upon by the entrance of a boy with a letter. 
ack reached for it mechanically and the 

departed. 

“ This is from Lola,” he said, wonderingly 
looking at the superscription. “What can 
she have of such importance to tell me that 
I must know it before dinner time? Why, 
this is no note; its a letter,” he said to him- 
self as he unfolded the sheet of paper, 


— over it in amazement at its 
ength. “Why, one woald think she were 
at the antipodes instead of only two or 
three blocks away. Queer!” 

He began to read: — 

“Poor Jack! It nearly breaks my heart 
to do this. I must, however; | actually 
must. Though acknowledging that a com- 
ing calamity has occurred to me several 
times of late, it was the thing farthest from 
my mind when | parted with you at the 
door morning.’ 

Here his head began to swim; his face 
paled aud his breath came in quick gasps, 
while his brain was paralized by a vague, 
shapeless apprehension. For a few mo- 
ments he was too much dazed to collect 
himself sufficiently to resume reading. .At 
last he picked the letter up from the floor 
where it had fallen, and summoning his 
i he proceeded where he had left 
off. 

“Fatal day! Shall I ever forget your af- 
fectionate bye-bye to baby the very last time 
we saw you?” 

“Great heavens! what has happened to 
baby?” he muttered in choking voice, “ and 
she, too, never expects to see me again. 
Great God, if there is such, have mercy on 
me! I can’t suffer such a trial! No, I 
cannot!” and he clutched at his hair, but 
again calmed himself sufficiently to resume 
reading. 

“ Never, I fear, though I shall try hard in 
the changing, and more or less exciting 
events of coming years.” 

“ By the powers, she is leaving me!” he 
almost shouted, his emotions taking an an- 
ery form. She is actually running away 
rom me!” and he jum 
shook his fist in the face of an imagin 
enemy, while his knees shook and his hair 
stood on end. Again he sat down. He 
seemed to be overcome. 

“] trusted her, and, poor fool that I was, 
blindly believed her as happy as I was m 
self,” he muttered plaintively, resting his 


head in his palms. It were impossible that. 


the letter could contain anything worse, — 


‘he might as well read al] and have it done 


with ; and again he took the letter in his 
trembling hand. 

after all, I shall succeed ina 
measure, for the man who will in future be 
my husband, and baby’s father, will, I hope, 
eclipse that scene by his daily love and care 
for us.” 

At this juncture he bit an imaginary ten- 
penny nail in two, and gave the spitoon such 
a vigorous kick as to send it spinning 
through the side window into the alley below. 

“Indeed, Jack,” the letter read, “I be- 
lieve in him as earnestly and devotedly as I 
believe in the sun’s glory and its appear- 
ance in the eastern horizon tomorrow morn- 


to his feet and 
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ing. He loves baby and me above all else 
on earth, human or material. Should I lose 
faith in him my life would indeed be wretch- 
ed; — yes, | should be lost to happiness as 
completely as are the dew-drops that fall in. 
to the crater of Vesuvius lost to the thirst- 
ing grasses of the valley;—like them I 
should be consumed in unmerited fires. 
But I fear not,— that day cannot come!” 

“ Wicked, wicked woman!” he muttered 
with all the emphasis he could command. 
“She is not satisfied with her wicked do- 
ing, but she must taunt me with her want of 
feeling for me and love and trust for that 
some one else. Who is he? Who can he 
be? Howcompletely she has hoodwinked 
me. Ah, yes,—I see!” jumping to a con- 
clusion, “that Dick Folly — that’s who itis, 
and I never dreamed of it. I might have 
known it if I had n’t been a stupid, trusting 
idiot. And he is to be the father of my ba- 
by — yes my baby, for it has my blue eyes, 
which she can’t veg! herself. No doubt 
she would like to du it. She would do any- 
thing — absolutely anything that is wicked, 
cruel, cruel, and disgraceful!” and, snatch- 
ing up the inkstand from his table beside 
him, he struck it against the closed door 
with all the force of his right arm, shatter- 
ing it and sending the splinters and spatter- 
ing ink in a shower over the floor, his hands, 
and his light summer troussers, 

“Do they think I am so easy trifled with ? 
No, indeed! I "ll go straight home and kill 
the whole caboodle of them, Mr. Land in- 
cluded. That will end it. Poor baby! I 
wish she had never been born!” 

Again he read: — 

“ And so, though I feel a pang of pity for 
when you shall read this, I am, and shall 

hereafter, the happiest of women. Why 
should n’t I be? Can't I forget the past and 
live in the bliss of the present and coming 
time? Why worry over what cannot be 
helped? The past 1 shall cast behind me, 
with all its memories, to make room for the 
enjoyment of what ¢s, and what is coming. 
Do you think you can forgive me?” 

“ Never! never!!” he hissed, and went 


on:— 

“ Do, dear Jack, for you know that I am 
not an angel, but an average specimen of 
erring humanity.” 

“ Considerably above or below the aver- 
age, I should say, — demoniac!” 

“T hope too, Jack, that you will not at- 
tempt to revenge yourself upon me for this. 
Let me enjoy my life as the way is open to 
me to do. Indeed, I might, if I had time, 
mention what I witnessed you do.” 

“That, I swear, is an invention to serve 
as a feeble excuse for her fiendish action.” 

“But why dwell apes that? It didn’t 
touch my jealousy. I didn’t and don’t care; 
my mind, my attention is called to, what 


more closely concerns my future. You 
need not, either, have taken the trouble to 
tell me that Miss Morningglory, the little 
lady you took out for a ride last week, want- 
ed to look at that new place out in thecoun- 
try with a view to buying it. Of course it 
did not suit her,—too much elbow room 
for herself, and too much parade ground for 
the chirping broods of chicks yet to be laid 
and hatched, with no other use to put the 
fair expanse of fenced-in territory to. She 
will conclude yet, that the country ain’t the 
proper place for her lovely self, don’t you 
suppose? But time flies,—I must really 
bring this painful note to a close, for I have 
ever so much to do before the steamer 
starts.” 

“Ho, ho! So they intend to leave by 
this evening’s steamer. Well, I Il just stop 
that little game, cost what it will.” 

“T hope and believe you won’t take this 
matter much to heart,” he went on, “the 
trouble, 90 will see, can be very easily rem- 
edied. It will shock you with its apparent 
suddenness, but on second thought you will 
see your way open to a lasting unruffled joy. 
You will grasp the truth that blessings are 
often concealed under ugly masks. You 
will see that you can easily dispense with 
the wife of the past for the one of the fu- 
ture.” 

“ What a base, slanderous fabrication ! — 
she knows | have never given her cause for 
pee by word, deed, or thought. Nev- 
er 

“Yes, the remedy can be applied immedi- 
ately by the expenditure of a little money. 
I shall not stand in your way. Be brave. 
Look at the matter ina philosophic manner; 
treat it similarly and the result will be more 

— than you at present deem possi- 

e. 

“Oh, 1 see!” he said, smiling grimly, 
“she wants me to immediately get a divorce, 
so she shall be rid of me. e’ll see about 
that, — she does n’t know me as well as she 
thinks she does. Divorce, indeed! Not so 
hasty,madam! May-be we'll have no use 
for divorce — ha! ha!” he laughed, fitfully, 
and took the letter again to read the last 
four lines. 

* And now, Jack, if you will just send the 
groceryman immediately with sugar, raisins, 
and a sack of flour, I shall probably yet be 
able to have fresh cake on the table this 
evening, and something in the sugar bowl, 
for you don’t like tea without sugar, do you 
Jack? Yours, etc., Lola.” 

“This closing paragraph completel 
stunned him. Mr, Land’s reasoning facul- 
ties had been keenly alive to the enormity 
of the state of affairs up to this point, but 
this finishing touch made a connundrum of 
the whole. He could n’t think. What was 


all this about sugar and flour? Did they 
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expect to take a sack of flour with them in 
their elopement? Did they expect him to 
send them raisins so they could feast before 
starting? And how would his dislike for 
tea without sugar in it have any bearing on 
whether Dick Folly liked it so or not? Was 
not Dick thereto speak for himself? Why 
did n’t she ask him? Why did n’t she send 
him after it? Could n’t ake spare him out 
of her sight long enough? why should she 
add ali these insults to her villainous in- 
juries? Could it be possible she had taken 
some malignant fever and had written the 
letter in a fit of delirium? No, she had 
been well enough when he left home a 
couple of hours ago, and still her hand 
might have been steadier, he thought, scan- 
ning the letter from beginning to end. If 
such should be the case he had best hasten 
home to her relief. 

“ Poor, dear Lola!” ke said tenderly, as 
a momentary picture of his wife suffering 
with a dangerous illness floated before his 
mind. And the precious baby, too — what 
if in an irresponsible hour she should do it 
harm? 

He was now undecided whether the 
calamity called for his sympathy or his 
reproach, but, acting on the last impulse, he 
started homeward at an unwonted pace. 
Reaching his gate he caught a glimpse of a 
dark face behind the window curtain. 

“It was he —that was Dick Folly!” he 
muttered, “If only I had my pistol now. 
Why didn’t I stop and buy one?” He 
wheeled around for a moment thinking he 
had best go back, but his suspense wouldn’t 
submit. “Where is he, the scoundrel? 
Show him to me! Where did he go?” he 
shouted, as his wife threw the door open 
and came out to meet him. 

“Why, what has happened, Jack?” she 
queried anxiously. ‘“ Have you had serious 
You’ve actually 
been fighting. How did it happen, dear? 
Did he throw the ink bottle at you? Why 
he are not drunk, are you, Jack? 1 can't 

lieve you would so far forget yourself and 
disrespect your family, dear. How you do 
look! Poor Jack! Come quick, dear, and 
wash it off yourface. Youare not seriously 
hurt, are you dear? shot or cut or any- 
thing? Poor fellow! How sorry I am!” 
For, hold of him and staring him in the 
face in her bewilderment, as he stood stock 
still on the threshold, neither moving nor 
speaking, but looking at her in a way so 
unnatural as to frighten her. “ Why, who 
could have been so wicked as to pick such 
a row with you, dear?” tugging at his arm 
to pull him inside. 

“You! you!” he said at last dubiously, 
while he steppedin and seated himself, still 
glaring at her unmercifully. “ Who was at 
the window?” heasked huskily. 


“Why I was, I saw youcoming. Do tell 
me what has happened. Can’t I do some- 
thing for you? Have you taken something ; 
I mean swallowed something by accident? 
Shall I fix you an emetic? Are you uot 
wounded somewhere? Do say something, 
Jack.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll say something,” a trifle 
calmer, * Are you pretty near ready to go?” 

“Go where, Jack?” she asked with a 
fear he was either insane or dangerously 
intoxicated, and meaning to be prudent 
enough to humor him as far as possible. 
She would speak, act, and think only for 
the present good, and let the real result of 
this trial be an after consideration. If only 
some neighbor would drop in, so she could 
smuggle the baby away into safety, she felt 
that her fears would considerably miti- 
gated, for she could n’t doubt her husband’s 
insanity. Whether temporary or ao 
nent, only time would tell, for he would give 
no clue to the cause of it himself. 

“Why to Halifax, or hades, it may be!” 
he answered, his stare making her shiver as 
with a chill. 

“Why, I suppose, Jack,” trying to ac- 
company her words with a smile, “that if 
you realiy wanted me to go to either of the 
two places, I should go. Otherwise I don’t 
believe I’ve any business there.” 

“So you don’t want to go now?” he 
asked in mocking tone, “ What’s the pro- 
gramme then? Want to make friends with 
me? That may not be so easily done. 
Where is all that faith of yours gone? Up 
the spout? And you want to back on 
me, do you?” 

“ Dear Jack, I don’t know what you mean. | 
I don’t need to make friends with you until 
we have a falling out, do 1?” and she 
uttered an hysterical laugh that was more a 
cry than anything else. “As for my faith, 
Jack, that is all right. I know you are not 
quite yourself just now, but you will be 
probably by morning, if not betore, and my 
faith will come out all right again.” 

“ And so you deny writing this to me?” 
he said, pulling her letter from his pocket 
and reaching it to her. 

A light begun to dawn on the mystery of 
the hour. The letter had never entered 
her mind since she saw his condition as he 
entered the gate. Now she understood 
him partially; but she didn’t dare acknowl- 
edge itatonce. Shefelt very much relieved, 
though she realized that she had reall 
committed a grievous error. He who h 
always evinced a keen penetration had indeed 
taken her practical joke, transparent though 
she had thought it, as an earnestness, had 
robably not finished reading it, and so 
ound the answer to her riddle at the end. 
Now a little strategy was needed. What 
an absurd scene she had unthinkingly 
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brought about! She must undo the tangle 
now as gently as possible. 

“This piece of paper, Jack! where did 
it come from? Do. you mean to say you 
would let that scrap come between you and 
me?- I am surprised at you!” holding it up 
with a disdainful sniff. “Why, what does 
it say? It really resembles my hand 
writing, doesn’t it,dear?” hitching her 
chair nearer his, and putting her face 
against his shoulder in a confiding way that 
brought his arm slowly around to support 
it there. “Read it to me, dear,” with a 
warmth that did n’t miss its mark. 

“ Then, my dear Lola, you did n’t write that 
terrible letter?” he asked again, fast 
coming to himself, and in a tone that spoke 
his faith of her innocence. 

“Isn’t it absurd, Jack, that you should 
think me so wicked,” she answered, with a 
touch of reproach that was exhausted like 
a flash. 

“It is indeed, wife. What a fool I am! 
And now you are to forgive this wicked 
conduct of mine, if only you can,” delighted 
in being restored to his former happiness, 
“and I'll finish that unprincipled scamp who 
wrote the letter, if it takes me twenty years 
to find him.” 

“Ob my!” she thought, “ 1t won’t do to 
expose my secret just yet.” 

“It was nearly night. A wash was next 
in order, and Mr. Land looked very much as 
usual again. Then baby awoke and claimed 
the attention of both until dinner was ready. 

“Where’s the sugar, Lola?” stirring 
the cream in his tea at the dining-table. 

“The sugar bowl is empty, Jack; there 
is no a in the house, dear. Can you do 
without?” and feeling safe now in divulging 
the truth, she asked with a little laugh, 
“Why didn’t you send me the groceries? 
I told you I needed them for dinner. You 
did n’t read that letter to the end, did you?” 

Now in his coolness he could see through 
it all at a glance. The sugar and flour— 
had his mind not been so worked up by 
what preceeded their locality in the letter, 
he could n’t have been so victimized. Now 
he looked back over it all as a ‘ridiculous 
piece of business. A shade of anger was 
noticeable, however, on his countenance as 
he said : — 

“Wife, do you knuw you deserve a shak- 
ing for writing such horrid lies to me?” 

“Lies! Where? Show mea single devia- 
tion from the truth in that letter if you can.” 

“You said you hated me, you were leaving 
me, would never see me again, had a new 
husband for yourself and father for baby, 
whom you loved and trusted to distractivn, 
that you were in a hurry as you must leave 
by this evening’s steamer, that you caught 
me doing something shameful, etc., etc.’ 

“TI did not, Jack!” laughing. 

24 


“Will you tell me then what it was you 
caught me doing?” he asked puzzled at 
her denial of the letter’s contents, for he 
knew all too well what the accusations were. 

“ Certaialy, let see,” putting her 
palm to her forehead trying to think of 
something, “I’ve caught you doing a great 
many things. I caught you chewing the 
baby’s toes only yesterday, and this morn- 
ing I caught you going through a panto- 
mime before the mirror, finishing with an 
amusing and puzzling movement of your 
mustache, and an interesting and parting 
sweep of your hat to your reflection.” 

“Oh! 1 was rehearsing. Real estate 
agents must try to please, you know, wife.” 

“1 have found no fault with it, Jack.” 

“But you don’t deny that you said you 
had no more use for your husband of the 
past, do you?” 

“No. I can’t bring back yesterday, nor 
anything of it. My husband of to-day is 
twenty-four hours older than was m 
hustand of yesterday, and — and very muc 
more dramatic,” said Lola, taking a sip of 
tea. 

“So you are guilty, yet not guilty. And 
what was that about Miss Morningglory and 
her chickens? Do you know, wife, Mr. 
W. Mr. P. and Mr. C., my business 
rivals, actually say their horses are growing 
poss from driving her into the country to 
ook at property for sale. What do you 
think of that? and they say further that she 
talked them nearly to death on the way to 
and fro.” 

“Why you ought to know whether the 
latter is a slander upon her character or 
not — you have had your share of experience 
with her behind a horse over the country 
roads. What do you say?” 

“ Well now, ols, I did n’t find her very 
bad. I would n’t want to ride out with a 
mum woman. That wouldn't suit me. I 
don’t know as she talked much more, nor 
much less than was agreeable.” 

“ Jack, | just know I ’ve got the best man 
in Santa Barbara for a husband. I verily 
believe you’re the only one within blocks 
and blocks of us who would speak so kindly 
ot a woman who is an utter stranger to all 
she meets, no matter if the woman were 
actually an angel with wings.” 

“ Lola, Lola, you astonish me. You are 
not going into the lecture field to deal in 
the wickedness of the masculine gender, are 
you? You, with all your feminine qualities. 
You don’t mean to say that men are so 
base that they will attack lone women with- 
out any reason other than that they are 
er strangers and consequently defence- 
ess 

“No, I’m not going into the lecture field 
for the simple reason that I have no oratori- 
calability; but allow me to tell you that the 
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feminine qualities you speak of are to be 
found in all their delicacy and refinement in 
most all the women who have this ability 
and move up and down the land for the 
purpose of using it.” 

“Indeed, Lola, they are beginning to 
show themselves. They are rising, one 
here anc one there; and pet,” with a smile, 
“T see you too have risen. I'll vote for 
you some day, for I fancy you contemplate 
running for something, and the time isn’t 
far away when you may do it —that is, if 
you can find some safe and otherwise per- 
missible means of passifying the baby while 
you are storming the masculine strongholds.” 

“What was that? A rap at the door. 
Somebody for you, Jack. ill you go?” 

A moment later Mr. Land returned to the 
dining-room, bringing Miss Morningglory 
with him. 

“ 1’l] tell you, Mr. Land,” began the visitor 
when seated, “why I hav’nt bought a place 

et, ridiculous as the reason is. I ’ve been 
iving for years past down in Arizona, where 
the fruit, after being shipped so far, was 
wilted, bruised and decayed, to say nothing 
of being too high priced for the poorer ones 
of us to afford to indulge in it. So, when I 
came here and saw so much fruit, in all its 
variety and freshness, I was bewildered. 
In fact, I was so hungry, so famished, that 
I thought a ten-acre farm couldn’t grow 
more than enough for me to eat, if it did 
that, and consequently I concluded I must 
get out into thecountry. My eyes, you sée, 


were larger than my stomach. Well the 
fruit-stands did a pretty good business the 
first week or two, but since then I don’t 
feast re so ravenously, though I’m not 
tired of it by any means, And then as my 
appetite was more and more satisfied, I 
dropped a half-acre daily in my estimate of 
the farm I needed for my maidish house- 
keeping, unti! I got down to one. Then I 
did n’t know what to do for a while; but 
now I’veconcluded that that little 50 by 150 
feet place of yours down on the next block 
will be just the thing for me — trees, vines 
and everything. I'll take it at once for I’m 
just tired out riding around with real estate 
agents. They have nearly talked me to 
death the last month, and I sorely feel the 
need of rest in a quiet little home all my 
own. This is my business with you to-day. 
Mr, Land, shall I have it?” 

“Did the man call to-day who wanted 

that place, wife?” asked Jack, accompany- 
query with a may-she-come-so-close 
ook. 
“No, I’ve seen nothing of him,” with an 
its-all-right glance at her husband. “He is 
an old bachelor. Ug i°d rather have a 
woman within half a block of me than a man 
any day.” 

“Then, Mr. Land, here’s your money,” 
patting her hand-bag. “You may get the 
deed ready in the morning and give me 
immediate possession. Will see you at ten. 
Good day.” 


GENTLE WORDS. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


Bessie was in sad disgrace. 
While playing in the nursery with 
brother Ned she had knocked over the 
beautiful new steamboat that mamma had 
just bought for him. Fortunately she had 
not injured it, but Ned was very angry, and 
cried out at her. 

“You mean, hateful girl! Can’t you see 
what you are about! You came near ruin- 
ing my boat!” 

Now at first Bessie felt very sorry for the 
accident, and she was going to say so, but 


Ned’s angry words aroused her temper and 
she retorted : — 

“T don’t care! You are mean and hate- 
ful yourself! I wish I had broken the old 
thing !” 

“You do, eh?” said Ned. 

“TI guess I'll do a little breaking, too, if 
that is so!” and he seized Bessie’s pet doll. 

Bessie shrieked and caught him by the 
hair, and a terrible battle would have 
happened had not mamma appeared at this 
moment to learn the trouble. 
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Each one told a terribly sad story of how 
the other had behaved, but mamma under- 
stood the case pretty well, and her verdict 
was that Master Ned should learn an extra 
lesson, and that Miss Bessie should go to 
her room for the rest of the day. 

Now Bessie thought this very unjust 
treatment. She was sure Ned had been 
worse than she, and he had gotten just next 
to nothing. And after mamma had closed 
the door on her, she threw herself on the 
bed, and cried till she was tired. 

“Til get even with Ned for this,” she 
said to herself. I'll pay him up well for 
getting me shat upall day, when it was all his 
fault too! The mean, hateful boy!” and 
drying her eyes, she set her little brain to 
work to lay a plan for Ned’s annoyance. 

Presently she felt herself grow very 
drowsy. Her head was so heavy she could 
scarcely hold it up; the room seemed to 
swim around and grow misty, and then the 
mist began to clear, and out of it stepped the 
littlest mite of a lady she had ever seen. 
She wore a bright green dress of some thin 
fleecy stuff, and a cloud of beautiful golden 
hair fell over her shoulders out of which 
also grew two silver wings. She had bright 
blue eyes, and a dear little red mouth, and 
she carried in her hand a slender silver 
wand, 

Of course Bessie was very much surprised 
by this sight, and just a little frightened too; 
but the little lady hopped on the bed and 
said in a voice that sounded like the tinkling 
of a bell: — 

“Don’t be frightened, little Bessie, for I 
am the Fairy Gentle-words, and I never 
harm any one. I had just started out to 
take a little fly around, when I heard your 
sobs, and I felt I must stop and see what 
was the matter.” 

At the kind words Bessie burst out crying 
again, and between her sobs she managed 
to give the fairy a broken account of her 
grievance. 

Gentle-words listened attentively, and 
when she had finished said: — 

“It is sad, very sad Bessie, but I think I 
can show you how to cure the trouble. 
What do you say to guing on my trip this 
morning?” 


Bessie looked amazed. 
fairy! How could I?” 
“T will manage that!” 
“But mamma!” 

“She and I are very old friends, and I 
can make it all right with her. Do you wish 
to go?” 

“Indeed I do sp much,” cried Bessie 
clapping her hands. “ What a splendid 
thing it will be to tell that hateful Ned!” 

Gentle-words looked pained by this last 
remark but she said nothing, and raising her 
wand she touched Bessie on the shoulder 
and the next minute they were out of the 
room and floating through the air. How 
delightful this seemed to Bessie. She felt 
like laughing and singing for glee; but as 
the fairy was quiet she thought that polite- 
ness demanded she should be too; and 
Bessie, like a good many older people, was 
very polite to strangers. 

They flew on for some time till they 
reached a field, in which a number of boys 
were playing ball. Here the fairy stopped 
A boy was just in the act of throwing a ball 
but he missed his aim. The bdall flew wide 
from the bat, and struck another boy on the 
head. This boy's face grew very red. He 
clenched his fist, and strode up to the un- 
lucky pitcher, exclaiming : — 

“ What do you mean, you great clumsy 
lubber, by hitting me? You threw that ball 
on purpose, and I'll pay you for it well.” 

The pitcher’s face also reddened, his 
hands closed tightly, and a hot reply was to 
his lips, but Gentle-words flew quickly 
to him, and touched his mouth with her 
wand. The angry color left his face, he 
hesitated a moment and then said quiet- 
ly: — 

“Indeed, Dick, it was an accident, I am 
very sorry for it, and hope it did not hurt 
you much.” 

Dick stopped his battle march, his face 
grew redder, but it was from shame now, 
and he stammered : — 

“ Oh, never mind, Harry! It was nothing. 
I was foolish to get angry, but you know a 
hit like that will rile a fellow. It is all over 
though. Let’s shake hands!” 

“ All right, old fellow!” said Henry, and 


“TI go with 4 


the boys shook hands, and Gentle-words led 
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‘the way onward and Bessie followed wonder- 


ing at what she had seen. 

They flew on again till they heard a loud 
voice calling some one. Then Gentle-words 
stopped, and they saw beneath them two 
men. One had a heavy stick which he 
flourished in the air, while he said to the 
other: — 

“ Hold on a minute, sir! I ’ve been look- 
ing for you all the morning for I havea 
little business to setile with you. That 
bull of yours has been in my corn-field again 
and there isnt a whole stalk left standing. 
I put one bullet in him before he got away, 
and only wish I had put twenty more. And 
now, sir, I want satisfaction for what he has 
done; and Ill have it if I have to take it 
with this stick.” And he shook the stick at 
the other man. His eyes flashed and he 
put up his hand as if to clutch the stick, but 
Gentle-words had waved her wand over him, 
and he only said : — 

“T am sorry, Mr. Jones, that this has hap- 
pened, and I will cheerfully make good all 
the damage the animal has done. I don’t 
think you will have any cause to use your 
stick.” He smiled as he said this. 

Mr. Jones dropped his club abashed, say- 
ing :— 

“You must excuse me for being so exci- 
ted, but the case is awfully trying.” 

“T know it is,” replied the other, and I 
don’t blame you. That animal has caused 
mea great deal of trouble, but I'll take 
care that he does n’t molest you again. I'll 
call this evening to settle the damage. Good 
day, sir.” 

* Good day!” responded Mr. Jones. 

They parted, and the fairy and Bessie 
flew on again, she feeliag not quite so well 
satisfied with herself as she was before they 
started on their journey. 

They floated on a long time now, without 
seeing anything worth stopping for until 
they came to a large park. It was a beauti- 
ful place with shady trees, pretty paths, and 
sparkling fountains, and it was filled with 
merry, laughing children who looked, as 
they ran among the trees in their bright 
dresses, like flocks of beautiful birds. 


The fairy stopped over the park, and Bes- 
sie looked down in delight on the scene. 
There were children of all ages, all engaged 
in play. Some were trundling hoops, oth- 
ers jumping ropes, while others ran and 
tumbled on the grass. Soon Bessie was at- 
tracted by a little girl about her own age, 
She wore‘a pretty blue dress, and was trund- 
ling a big red hoop, in which she seemed so 
interested that she did not notice a boy who 
was coming down the path on a bicycle, till 
boy, bicycle and hoop, all lay in a heap on 
the ground. The boy was on his feet again 
in an instant. 

“You mean, hateful girl!” he cried, “ why 
don’t you look at what you are doing? You 
nearly broke my bicycle.” 

Bessie started. Those were the very 
words that Ned had said to her. Would 
this little girl give back the same answer? 
She stole a timid glance at Gentle-words, 
and saw that she was looking earnestly at 
her. With a beating heart she turned again 
to the child and saw tears in her big blue 
eyes, and heard her say: — 

“Oh, Charley, I am so sorry! I hope you 
are not hurt. I wouldn't have done it for 
the world; but, indeed, I could not help it. 
Please forgive me.” 

The frown faded from Charlie’s face. 

“Oh, bosh, Lillie! Don’t take it so much 
to heart. Of course you couldn’t help it, 
and I was a pig to get angry; but it is pro- 
voking for a fellow to be knocked all ina 
heap so. It is all right, little girl; cheer up 
and I will hurry on, or Tom Brown will win 
the race yet.” 

Bessie’s cheeks burned. The shot struck 
home. She knew why Gentle-words had 
brought her with her, and she burst into 
tears; and then Gentle-words, the park and 
everything melted away, and she opened her 
eyes to find herself in her own bed with 
mamma standing beside her. It was alla 
dream. But it was a dream she never for- 
got, and ever after when angry words rose 
to her lips, the memory of her journey with 
Gentle-words would check them before they 
were uttered. ; 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“THe Fretp or Honor,” by Major Ben. 
C. Truman, author of “The South After the 
War,” “Semi-Tropical California,” &c., &c. 
Published by Ford, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. Price, $1.50. Major Truman is a San 
Francisco, Califurnia, gentleman, connected with 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and as genial 
and pleasant a man as we met in the State. He 
has spent a vast amount of time and research 
in compiling his book, “The Field of Honor,” 
as itis a complete and comprehensive historv of 
duelling in all countries, the most celebrated 
combats being repored in full. It also gives the 
manner and custom of duelling in France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Germany, America, Mexico, and 
other countries, and the various modes of fight- 
ing. There is a vast amount of information in 
the book, and our subscribers will find it curious 
reading, for some of the duels it alludes to were 
wonderful affairs, and the talk of the countries 
where they occurred. Our American combats 
are all alluded to, short accounts of each being 
cited, some of the most interesting reading in 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


the book, a volume of 599 pages, and every 
page historical and full of incidents. We con- 
gtatulate Major Truman on the success of his 
book, for the sale has been large all over the 
country. It will always be a standard authority 
on the subject of which it treats. 


“ At Love’s EXTREMES,” by Maurice 
Thompson, author of “A Tallahassee Girl,” 
&c. Published by Cassell & Company, New 
York. This is a love story, and one of the au- 
thor’s best. He gained his reputation when the 
“Tallahassee Girl” appeared, and we think this 
is more strongly expressed than that work. We 
wish we had time to devote to the new volume 
some of the space it deserves, but regret that 
we have not. 


“ LEWEY AND |; or, Sailor Boys’ Wanderings,” 
will be published by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., 
Boston, in November. We shall be able to fill 
all orders at that date. Price $1.50 post paid. 
Remittances can be made at all times previous 
to date of publication. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. S.—In buying Western mines you must 
exercise great caution or you will be sold as well 
as the mine. Not one mine in a hundred is pay- 
ing expenses, many of them being put on the 
market for speculation, and to take money from 
the pockets of those who can ill afford the loss. 
Remember one thing, the more a mine is adver- 
tised the more circumspect you must be when 
shares are offered you. Be on the watch for 
fraud all the time. A rich mine does not have 
to advertise to sell stock. It is taken fast 
enough by those who know all about it, as soon 
as a ton of quartz is ground up. 


X.— If you had taken the trouble to consult 
a price-list you would have seen that coal never 
sold so low in Boston as this fall. 


HENRIETTA.—Y our poem on the death of Gen. 
Grant is not quite as eloquent and expressive as 
we could wish for our publication. In fact we 
think you fail to give solemnity to the subject, 
when you say, — 

“He is dead,—the hero’s fallen from his earthly 

throne, 
And the lips are now unmuffied, and let out their tone, 
Proclaiming in a spirit ef intense, and mournful sad- 


rs Grant is dead! 


Twelve such verses as this would kill our read- 
ers if we published the poem, so we return it to 
the sweet writer, postage paid. 

O.— Many thanks for your letter, it was a 
very cheerful one to read, and better than we 
could expect. 


G.— Absence was the reason you did not 
hear from us, 


H. K.— He is in France, and will not return 
until the middle of winter. A letter left at this 
office will be forwarded to him. 


Y.— Paper money is just as good as gold on 
the Pacific coast, and all over the plains. Silver 
is the coin that circulates most at the stations. 
There are stacks of silver dollars, and people do 
not complain because they possess them. The 
silver dollar is called, in southern California, the 
poor man’s friend. We should not object toa 
million of them. We think that we could find 
a use for them, even if people East do ridicule 
the “ dollar of our daddies.” 


C.L.C.— We have returned your manuscript, 
as you requested, although it has been in the of- 
fice for many years. Hope you will forward the 
extra postage, as you promised to do. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel; Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


A GYPSY TABLE. 


Cut first a paper pattern of a clover leaf, one 
foot from the center to the edge; get some one 
to cut this out of a half-inch board for you. 
Then take three broom handles of equal length, 
saw off the tops so they will fit on the board 
flat, bring them together in the center and fasten 
strongly with wire or screws, then spread them 
at the top and bottom, and saw the bottom edg- 
es a little slanting,so they witl stand firm; put 
the top on with screws or small nails. Cover 
the top with either flannel, felt, or plush of any 
desired color; paint the legs with bronze, silver, 
or gold, which can be got at any paint shop at a 
‘small cost, and tack around the edge of the ta- 
ble, with with brass-headed tacks, a wide cro- 
cheted edging, made of No. 40 linen thread. 


DAISY TIDY. 


Cut out of stiff, white material forty-one piec- 
es the size of a silver half dollar. Cover these 
with serpentine braid, beginning on the outer 
edge, and sewing each point down until near the 
center. Make a tuft of yellow worsted, and fas- 
ten in the center of each, Make four squares 
of nine in each, catching lightly one or two 
points of each daisy. Make a cross of two piec- 
es of red ribbon, each piece two inches wide 
and thirteen inches long. Hem the ends toa 
point. Fasten a daisy on each point of ribbon, 
and one in the center. Now fasten one of the 
squares of nine daisies in each of the corners, 
which will make your tidy nearly square though 
each point of ribbon should extend a little far- 
ther than the daisies. By using these colors the 
:daisies will look very natural, and you will have 
a beautiful and easily made tidy. 


A COVERLET. 


_A very beautiful coverlet for a cradle can be 
made of blue and white sateen embroidered in 
crewels. Cut out the size required in both pink 
and white. The white is used for the lining 
and can be laid aside unti! the pink piece is 


worked and ready to be tacked to it. At the 
top of the coverlet lay on a piece of white sat- 
teen, to simulate a flap turned back, but not at 
the edge, but the depth of the flap below. The 
appearance is as if the blue sateen had been 
split and turned back to show the lining. The 
flap should be worked with a running vine in 
crewel silks and edged with lace. The two cor 
ners at the bottom of the pink sateen are turn- 
ed back in the same style and worked to match, 
a simulated slit being worked in gray silk. The 
whole is edged with lace. 


MOSS BASKET. 


Very beautiful baskets for holding flowers 
can be made of the longer, and more feathery 
kind of mosses. A light frame, of any shape 
you like, should be made with wire and covered 
with common pasteboard or calico, and the 
moss, which should first be well picked over, 
and cleaned from any bits of dirt or dead leaves 
which may be hanging about it, gathered into 
little tufts, and sewed with a coarse needle and 
thread to the covering, so as to close it thickly 
with a close and compact coating, taking care 
that the points of the moss are all outward. A 
long handle, made in the same manner, should 
be attached to the basket, and a tin or other ves- 
sel filled with either wet sand or water, placed 
within to hold the flowers. By dipping the 
whole structure into water once in three or four 
days, its verdure and elasticity will be fully pre- 
served, and a block of wood about an inch thick, 
and stained black or green, if placed under the 
basket, will prevent all risk of damage to the 
table from moisture. 


A PRETTY SOFA PILLOW. 

When one cannot embroider, or does not 
wish to give the time to it, a very pretty substi- 
tute is found in applique. Get the fine, nice cre- 
tonne, with bright-colored flowers. Cut these 
out and baste upon your foundation, which may 
be of satin, silk, plush, or sateen. Hem them 
down with fine cotton, and then embroider them 
down, selecting carefully the silks that match 
with the flowers. Use buttonhole-stitch for that 
purpose. Make the stems with the silk rather 
than of the calico. The effect when completed, 
is as handsome as painting, and more durable. 
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Curious Matters. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR PoIsonN.—If a person 
swallows any poison whatever, or has fallen into 
convulsions from having overloaded the stomach, 
an instantaneous remedy, most efficient and ap- 
plicable in a large number of cases, is a heaping 
teaspoonful of common salt and as much ground 
mustard, stirred rapidly in a teacupful of water, 
warm or cold, and swallowed instantly. It is 
scarcely down before it begins to come up, 
bringing with it the remaining contents of the 
stomach; and lest there be any remains of the 
poison, however small, let the white of an egg or 
a teaspoonful of strong coffee be swallowed as 
soon as the stomach is quiet, because these very 
common articles nullify a large number of viru- 
lent poisons. 


New Fire Screen.—A very fanciful and 
rich-looking fire screen has fora frame a central 
standard and gide rods of burnished brass, the 
former rising some twelve inches above cross 
bar, and spreading fan-like to receive a warp of 
elegant Indian colored tissue with gold thread 
interwoven and disposed in cone or oblong shape 
in graceful folds, or taking a turban-like form. 
From the cross bar beneath depends soft, velvet 
plush divided midway down, and ornamented 
with embroidered flowers, the high lights of the 
petals being shown in gold and silver threads, 
tissues of burnished copper, or colored glass 
beads. A link chain on each side, of medizval 
pattern, slightly gathers up the curtain, which is 
further deoorated with fringe. 


LiFe IN A Russtan Country House.—The 
daily tife of this worthy couple is singularly reg- 
ular and monotonous, varying only with the 
changing seasons. Ivan Ivan’itch gets up about 
seven o'clock, and puts on, with the assistance of 
his valet de chambre, a simple costume, consist- 
ing chiefly of a faded, plentifully-stained dressing- 
gown. Having nothining particular to do, he sits 
down at the open window, and looks into the 
yard. Asthe servants pass he stops and ques- 
tions them, and then gives them orders, or 
scolds them, as circumstances demand. Toward 
nine o’clock tea is announced, and he goes into 
the dining-room—a long, narrow apartment, 
with bare, wooden floor, and no furniture but a 
table and chairs, all in a more or less rickety 
condition. Here he finds his wife with the 
tea-urn before her. In a few moments the 


younger children come in, kiss their papa’s hand,- 
and take their places round the table. As this 
morning meal consists merely of bread and tea, 
it does not last long; and all disperse to their 
several occupations. The head of the house 
begins the labors of the day by resuming his- 
seat at the window, and having his Turkish pipe 
filled and lighted by a boy whose special func~ 
tion is to keep his master’s pipes in order. 
When he has smoked two or three pipes and in- 
dulged in a proportionate amount of silent con- 
templation, he goes out with the intention of vis- 
iting the stables and the farm-yard; but generally 
before he has crossed the court, he finds the 
heat unbearable and returns to his former posi- 
tion by the open window. Here he sits tranquil- 
ly till the sun has so far moved round that the 
veranda at the back of the house is completely 
in the shade; then he has his arm-chair removed 
thither, and sits there till dinner time. 

Maria Petrovna spends her mornings in a 
more active way. As soon asthe breakfast-table 
has been cleared she goes to the larder, takes 
stock of the provisions, arranges the menu au 
Jour and gives to the cook the necessary materi- 
als, with detailed instructions as to how they are 
tu be prepared. The rest of the morning she 
devotes to her other household duties. Toward 
one o’clock dinner is announced, and Ivan Ivan- 
‘itch prepares his appetite by swallowing ata 
gulp a wine-glass full uf home-made bitters. 
Dinner is the great event of the day. 


No DRAWBACK.—We often wondered why 
girls married. An Austin young lady upon the 
subject says :— 

“Well, no, I don’t know as I’d marry for 
money alone, but if a man had plenty of money 
allied to a sweet disposition, and a mustache 
curled at both ends, and nice blue eyes, and a 
respectable profession, and his father were rich, 
and his mother and sisters were aristocratic, and 
he wanted to marry me, and would promise to 
let me have my own way in everything, and 
keep me liberally supplied with coin, and have a 
nicely furnished house with a big piano in it, and 
would give me two diamond rings, would pay 
my dry-goods and millinery bills without grumb- 
ling, and I really and truly loved him—I 


would n’t consider his money any drawback to 
the match.” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


LuNCH CAKE.— Two cupfuls butter, two 
cupfuls sugar, one and a half pints flour, one 
teaspoonful baking powder, six eggs, one 
teaspoonful each of extract rose, cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Rub the butter and sugar to 
a very light cream; add the eggs, two ata 
time, beating five minutes between each ad- 
dition; add the flour, sifted with the pow- 
der, wine, extracts. Mix into a smooth bat- 
ter. Put into a thickly-papered, shallow 
cake pan and bake in moderate oven one 
and a quarter hours. When cold ice the 
bottom and sides with white icing. 


ALMOND CAKE, — One-half cupful butter, 
two cupfuls sugar, four eggs, one-half cup- 
ful almonds, blanched —by pouring water 
on them until the skins easily slip off — and 
cutin fine shreds, one-half teaspoonful ex- 
tract bitter almonds, one pint flour, one and 
a half teaspoonfuls baking powder, one 
glass brandy, one-half cupful milk. Rub 
butter and sugar to smooth, white cream; 
add eggs, one at a time, beating three or 
four minutes between each. Sift flour and 
powder together, add to butter, etc., with al- 
monds, extract of bitter almonds, brandy 
and milk. Mix into smooth, medium batter, 
bake carefully in rather hot oven twenty 
minutes. 


ROLLED BEEFSTEAK.— Take a round 
steak, beatit and spread with a dressing 
such as is used for poultry. Beyin at one 
end and roll it neatly, tying to keep it in 
shape. Put in a baking pan with a little 
cold water, and bake until the meat is ten- 
der, basting it frequently. Thicken the gra 
vy in the pan with a little flour wet with 
cold water, and season it nicely, adding a 
little catsup or sauce of some kind. Pour 
it around the meat. Cut slices from the 
end. 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET.— One pineapple 
(or can), one pint of sugar, one pint of wa- 
ter, one tablespoonful of gelatine. Cut the 


heart and eyes from the fruit and grate it, 
or chop it very fine. If made of the can- 
ned fruit add the juice to the water and su- 
gar. Dissolve the gelatine two hours in 
cold water enough to cover; then one-half a 
cup of boiling water is to be added. Mix 
all together and set on ice. 


A Savory STEw.— Take any kind of 
cold meat, though chicken or veal is best, 
cut into bits, not very small, and add enough 
water to cover them, with a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, a dust of flour and salt 
and pepper. When thoroughly heated add 
one-half a can of peas, stir until all is well 
mixed and hot, and serve. A very nice dish 
tor a pick-up dinner or lunch, and very good 
with canned corn as well as peas. 


PUMPKIN PiE.— Take large sized pump- 
kins, firm, of deep color, wash and boil just 
as you would potatoes with skinson. When 
thoroughly cooked pass carefully through 
sieve, clear it of all lumps, seeds, etc. Take 
one cup brown sugar, one cup molasses, mix 
well together. Beat the whites and yolks 
of four eggs well together, and mix with the 
pumpkin thoroughly. Then add the molas- 
ses and sugar, pinch of salt, four teaspoon- 
fuls best ginger, one teaspoonful ground 
cinnamon ; take one cup milk, mix well to- 
gether. Bake in deep plate lined with plain 


pastry. 


BEETS if small can be sliced and dressed 
with gravy, just as young beets in the 
spring are served, with a little milk and but- 
ter, pepper and salt, and flour enough to 
thicken. Beets can be arranged prettily as 
a garnish for pickled tongue, by cutting 
them into thin slices, and cutting the edge 
with the cooky cutter, 


VEAL for breakfast is made appetizing by 
cooking it in this way. Fry some thin slices 
of bacon, then cut the veal thin and fry it in 
the bacon fat. Just before taking the veal 
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out of the frying-pan, scatter grated bread 
crumbs over the slices and let them brown. 


SUGAR SAUCE.— Beat to a cream one- 
half cupful of sugar with one-half cupful 
of butter, yolks of two eggs and juice of 
one lemon. 


BROILED FisH.— Split so that when 
laid flat the backbone will be in the middle. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and lay inside 
down upon a buttered gridiron, over a clear 
fire. When brown turn. Serve with drawn 
butter. 


UNALTERABLE PASTE. — Take one table- 
spoonful of flour, add gradually one pint of 
cold water. Boil slow!y, and stir well to 
prevent burning until it thickens. Keep 
boiling till it becomes thin, add one tea- 
spoonful of nitru-muriatic acid, and boil till 
it again thickens, when it is ready for use. 
This paste is harmless, cheap, and will nei- 
ther turn sour nor mould. - 


VEAL CUTLETS.— The meat should be from 
the best part of the leg and cut in good shape. 
Stew the bones in a little water for the gravy, 
adding two or more heads of celery and pre- 
viously scalded, pepper and sliced onion. Strain 
this liquor, but return the celery; thicken with 
flour; add the cutlets, which must be cooked 
until tender, putting in more water if needed; 
then remove the meat and brown in a pan with a 
‘little butter, garnish with lemon, and very small 
fried force-meat balls. If a richer gravy is 
wished, add less water and put some rich sweet 
cream in the browned butter after the cutlets 
have been taken out. Veal cutlets should be 
three-fourths of an inch thick, and beaten before 
cooking till every fibre is broken, as on this de- 
pends their richness and delicacy, and once tried 
it will never be omitted. 


BAKING PowDER TRAMPS.— The dan- 
ger to the public health from the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the many lime and alum baking 
powders of commerce has been so fully ex- 
posed that everybody desires to avoid them. 
As “ forewarned is forearmed,” housekeep- 
ers will thank us for apprising them of the 
special efforts at present being made to dis- 
pose of such powders in this vicinity. 

The proprietors of some of the worst of 


these powders are now going from house to 
house, trying by means of a trick, or so- 
called test, with heat and water, to show 
that their article is as good as the Royal 
Baking Powder, making the comparison 
with this brand because everybody recog- 
nizes it to be absolutely pure and whole- 
som? ; the object, of course, being to sup- 
ply their own goods in place of the Royal, 
which housekeepers have for so many years 
relied upon to puff up the morning biscuit, 
and to make the light, palatable and whole- 
some roll, cake and pastry for which it is fa- 
mous, 

The housekeeper will do well to be on her 
guard against these baking powder tramps. 
Every intelligent person knows that any 
goods peddled from house to house in this 
manner, or that are given away in samples, 
or sought to be introduced by secretly tra- 
ducing the character of other goods well 
known to be pure and reliable, have no mer- 
its of their own, and have failed to find pur- 
chasers through leyitimate means. 

We are informed,-as a matter of fact, that 
one of these tramps is trying to introduce a 
powder that has been found by the Govern- 
ment chemist to be 11.85 per cent. lime, 
while the other peddles a powder that is 2» 
per cent. alum — one a powerful caustic, and 
the other a corrosive poison. 

No such tricks of jugglery will be apt to 
deceive any intelligent person. The house- 
keeper who has used her Royal Baking Pow- 
der ever since she discarded cream of tar- 
tar and soda, knows more about its qualities 
than all the tramps in the country can teach 
her. The crucial test to which she has put 
the Royal Baking Powder —the test of ac- 
tual and successful work in the preparation 
of pure and wholesome food, under which 
it has never failed —is entirely satisfactory 
to her. She has always had “good luck” 
with it in making light, sweet and delicious 
bread, biscuit and cake, and has placed it, 
to stay, at the head of her housekeeping fa- 
vorites. She knows that it has been official- 
ly approved by the Government chemists as 
the best, and we imagine that the baking 
powder tramp who attempts to supplant its 
place in her confidence will find this a bad 
year for his business. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. Brices, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to August Pussles. 


26.— Withdraw. 
27—AveragE 28 
NaturaL 
TrouncE R 
EnveloP RO 
AnguisH B 
TapiocA 
EvasioN 
RegnanT 
29.—Entablatures.  30.—Stahlianism. 
31.—Stilpnomelane. _32.—Subastringent. 
33-—Prismatoidal. 34-—Proteranthus. 
35-REGENT 36—PUPA 
EMANE URAL 
D Trak 
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pan 


61.—A Charade. 
A TOTAL was he, yet a fisherman noted, 
His skil] as an angler was constantly quoted; 
A party of anglers once paid him a visit, 
In hopes from his knowledge some facts to elicit, 
Which, improving their skill, might in future 

enable 

Them better to furnish good fish for the table. 


He was just about dining, when in came the 
party, 

Surprised as he might be his greeting was hearty, 

“Come, second,” said he, “a fine first I’ve just 
basted, 

You'll find it as sweet as the best you have 
tasted,— 

The largest and fattest that ever was brook in, 

And no one can frst at the dressing or cooking.” 

MAUDE. 


Anagrams. 
62.—Foraten? No. 68.—Outer rags. 
63.—Man in coop. 69.—Put out? Rise, sir. 
64.—A cat-lip. 70.—I search. 
65.—Meat gratis. 71.—Bolt! Fie! Rap! 
—Ten men rap. 72.—-Sore Spain. 
67.—Him a bone? 73-—Icy toes. MUFTI. 


74-4 Square. 
1. To harden. 2. Dry. % Benign. 4. To 
move circularly. RANK J. BEsrt. 


Rhomboid. 
Across—1. A mineral. 2. A reptile. 3. A. 
kind of weight. 4. To be prolific. 
Down.—t1. A letter. 2. Near. 3. Chance. 
4. A vehicle. 5. A female animal. 6. A pro- 
noun. 7. A letter. HOWARD. 


76.—A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 36 letters, is the mot- 
to of one of the United States. 

The 4, 2, 22, 1, 13, 6, 3, is to pare with a knife. 

The 25, 5, 8, 34, 24, 14, is sound state of body 
or mind. 

The 29, 9, 15, 7, 17, 30 is to offer. 

The 12, 35, 32, 21 is reputation. 

The 36, 31, 33 is little, 

The 20, 26, 18 is a masculine name. 

The 27, 28, 16, 19, 11,23, 10 is to assume with- 
out proof. . CyriL DEANE. 


Decapitations. 

77.—Behead a game at cards, and leave to or- 
ientate. 

78.—Behead the span of a beam, and leave a 
ship’s rope. 

79.—Behead to annul (obs.), and leave an ani- 
mal. 

80.—Behead persons, and leave rubbish. 

81.—Behead a sort of inflorescence, and leave 
millet. 

82.—Benead to climb, and leave broad linen 


tape. 
3.—Behead a rake, and leave the mouth of a 
river. MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prises. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before October roth, 
we offer a brilliant novelette, and for the next 
best list, a book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the June puzzles were received 
from Katie Smith, Norry Norray, Birdie Brown, 
Mufti, Ann Eliza, Cora A. L., Maude, Bert Rand, 
Teddy, Ida May, Vinnie, and J. D. L. 

Prise-Wihners. 

Mufti, for the largest list of answers; Norry 

Norray, for the next best list. 
Special Prise. 

For the largest and best assortment of original 
puzzles, received before December Ist, we will 
give a year’s subscription to this magazine. 

UTHVEN. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A STOLEN KISS. 
HIS EXCUSE. 
As I bade her good-night 
Could I help just one stealing? 
The moon's mellow light, 
As I bade her good night, 
On her face shone so bright, 
Those red lips revealing — 
As I bade her good-night 
Could I help just one stealing? 
HER IDBA. 
To take only one 
And then say “‘ Good-night!” 
(How quickly ’t was done! ) 
To take only one! 
Next time he ’ll get none; 
For I don”: like it quite 
To take — only one— 
And then say “‘ Good-night 


The other evening the Philosopher had 
occasion to call upon Mr. Bunko. 

Mr. Bunko is an old friend of the Philos- 
opher, and is as good-hearted an old gentle- 
man as ever existed. 

Mr. Bunko is married. 

And Mr. Bunko has one hobby. 

That is that petticoat government should 
never be allowed to exist; that the husband 
should be supreme in all things. 

When the Philosopher called upon him, 
and cigars were lighted, and the twain com- 
fortably seated in easy chairs in the cosy li- 
brary, Mr. Bunko began on his favorite 
topic. 

“ Heard about Brown?” asked he. 

“What Brown?” inquired the Philos- 
opher. 

“Sam Brown.” 

“ The grain merchant?” 

“Yes.” 

_“ What of him?” 

“He has failed.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes; mashed all to pieces.” 

“ Too bad.” 

“Well, I don’t pity him.” 

‘“ Why not?” 

“ Why, his failure was all his own fault.” 

“How?” 


“Well, you see he allowed his wife to 
have everything her own way ; instead of 
being head of the family he was the foot ; 
in reality he was a regular cypher. He did 
not dare say that his soul was his own. He 
only made about six thousand dollars a year» 
and she persisted in living at the rate of 
about sixteen thousand a year. What is the 
result? Brown ruined and his wife, the 
cause of all his misfortunes, has coolly ieft 
him and gone to live with her relatives—” 

Mr. Bunko paused for a minute while he 
wiped his brow with his handkerchief; for 
talking, as a rule, makes Mr. Bunko per- 
spire. Then he proceeded: — 

“Woman is the weaker sex and should 
be subject to the stronger one of man. I 
flatter myself that I am head of my own 
family; my wife learned that long ago —” 

Here the door opened. 

Mrs. Bunko entered. 

Mrs. Bunko has known the Philosopher for 
years, and to use the proper term, does not 
care a fig for his presence, but talks to her 
liege lord just as if the Philosopher were a 
thousand miles away. 

Of course the customary “ good-eve- 
nings ” were exchanged, then she turned to 
her husband. 

“ George!” said she. 

“Yes, Maria.” 

“What will we have for breakfast? I 
want to send the girl up to the store right 
away.” 

“ Salt mackerel.” 

“ Salt mackerel?” 

“Yes.” 

“But we have had salt mackerel twice 
this week already.” 

“Salt mackerel!” decisively uttered Mr. 
Bunko. 

“ All right, just as you say, but I thought 
myself that a nice steak would not be bad 
for a change.” 

Mrs. Bunko started for the door. Before 
she got half-way there Mr. Bunko called to 
her: — 
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“ Maria!” 

She stopped. 

“ What, George?” asked she. 

“ After all I guess we might as well have 
steak.” 

“ All right.” And Mrs. Bunko took her 
departure. 

After she had gone Mr. Bunko turned to 
the Philosopher with an air of triumph:— 

“ See that?” said he. 

“ What?” queried the Philosopher. 

“How my wife obeys me. I wanted salt 
mackerel for breakfast, and she does hate 
salt mackerel; just as soon, however, as I 
said I desired it she acquiesced.” 

“But,” slyly insinuated the Philosopher, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “ain’t you going 
to have steak after all?” 

“Oh,” carelessly answered Mr. Buuko, 
“TI don’t mind yielding to a woman’s whim 
once in a while. No man should; but as I 
said before, any man who allows himself to 
be controlled by a woman is little less than 
a fool.” 

At this moment the door opened again. 

Mrs. Bunko made her appearance. 

“ George,” said she. 

“Yes,” answered her husband. 

“Let me have two dollars ?” 

“ Two dollars?” 

“Yes.” 

“What for?” 

“T want to buy a pair of stippers.” 

' “You don’t need slippers.” 

“ But I do.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ My old ones are worn out.” 

Mr. Bunko became solemn. 

In an impressive tone he observed: — 

“Mrs. Bunko!” 

“Yes.” 

“ Are you aware that this is the year for 
the election of the president? 

“I do think, George, that I did seea 
torchlight procession the other night.” 

“The contest is close, and the result in 
doubt. Business is at a stand-still, and 
money is scarce. Two dollars is a large 
sum at present, Maria.” 

“Then,” meekly said Mrs. Bunko, “I 
suppose you cannot let me have the 
money.” 


“No,” said Mr. Burko. 

“Well,” said his wife, “1 suppose I will 
have to get along without it, but it is a won- 
der to me where Mr. Smith gets all his 
money.” 

Mr. Bunko pricked up his ears. 

Mr. Bunko loves Mr. Smith. 

That is, sarcastically speaking. 

Although neighbors, some old grudge has 
separated them for years. 

“ What about Mr. Smith and his money?” — 
inquired Mr. Bunko. 

“ He gave his wife two dollars just this 
afternoon to buy a pair of slippers,” return- 
ed Mrs. Bunko, “and she came over this 
afternoon to show them to me. I did feel 
so ashamed of my old ones, I knew she 
was looking at them all the while.” 

Mr. Bunko put his hand in his pocket. 

He drew forth a roll of bills. 

From it he drew forth three one-dollar 
bills. 

“T guess,” he said, “although business 
is bad, I am as well fixed financially as 
Smith any day, and a good deal better. 
Here, Maria, take these three dollars and 
get a pair of slippers better than Mrs. 
Smith’s, and don’t forget to take them over 
and show them to her tomorrow, it will 
break Smith's heart.” 

Mrs. Bunko took the money and winked 
slyly at the Philosopher. 

She looked at the clock. 

“Half past ten,” she said. “ George!” 

“ What, Maria?” answered her husband. 

“It is time you went to bed. Didn’t the 
doctor tell you ever since you were sick last 
spring, that you ought to go to bed early?” 

“ Mind your own business!” sharply said 
Mr. Bunko. “I guess I know when it is 
time to go to bed.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Bunko, “ but I am 
going now.” 

“ Well, go.” 

Good-nights were exchanged and Mrs. 
Bunko left the room. 

Two orthree moments the Philosopher 
and Mr. Bunko sat in silence. 

Mr. Bunko seemed a trifle uneasy. 

Presently he arose. 

“ Old fellow,” said he, “it seems like dri- 
ving you away, but I hope you won’t take 
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any offense, for my head aches so, that I 
guess I will go to bed.” 

The Philosopher thought that, when no 
offense was meant, none should be taken, 
and he hied himself from the Bunko man- 
sion. 

But ever since the question has been agi- 
tating in his mind whether or not Mr. Bun- 
ko is the head of his family. 


REASSURED. 


**Oh, youth, with smooth, sand-papered pate, 
The night is dark, the hour is late, 
Why do you linger on my gate?” 


“TI stay to help your daughter hold 
This gate upon its hinges old; 
Go in, old man, you’re catching cold.” 
The old man sought his little bed, 
And piliowed there his tranquil head ; 
** I guess the gate is safe,” he said. 


One day last week a lightning-rod man 
and a life-insurance agent made their advent 
in this community, and that without the 
knowledge of each other’s presence. They 
both began to canvass Merrill avenue with 
an ardor of enthusiasm peculiar to the pro- 
fession only. It is unnecessary to say that 
under such an accumulation of horrors 
most of the residents yielded in apathetic 
despair. One individual yet remained to be 
interviewed, and, as fortune ordained it, the 
two agents arrived simultaneously one 
morning at his gate. They fell into the mu- 
tual error of imagining the other to be the 
person with whom they were seeking an in- 
terview. The lightning-rod man opened 
fire first with : — 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning, good morning,” replied 
the insurance agent cheerily. 

“I’m glad to meet you,” continued the 
other. “I wish to avail myself of the op- 
portunity of addressing you upon a subject 
of vital importance —” 

“ By all means, by all means,” responded 
the insurance agent, delighted in being an- 
ticipated, as he imagined, upon the subject 
nearest his heart. “It will afford me inex- 
pressible pleasure to—” 

“Thank you, thank you,” eagerly inter- 
rupted the dealer of lightning-rods, delight- 


ed in his turn at getting a customer, and 
continuing : — 

“T have no doubt that you thoroughly 
comprehend how essential it is for the se- 
curity —” 

“ Just what I was about to observe,” again 
chirped in the insurance agent. 

“The danger —” 

“Yes, yes,” said the other. “ The dan- 
ger is more than enhanced by neglect, and 
the only effectual —” 

* Just so,” again interrupted the life-insu- 
rance agent. “1 felt sure that you would 
comprehend at once how absolutely neces- 
sary it was to establish safeguards calcula- 
ted—” 

“Of course, of course,” said the light- 
ning-rod man, running over in his mind 
whether he had enough rods on hand to sup- 
ply such an eager customer. Then again, 
continuing: — 

“You are doubtless aware of the fact that 
a false economy often leads —” 

“T perceive, said the insurance agent, 
that your mind is above the ordinary level, 
and is one that can easily recognize the pen- 
ny wise pound foolish system — ” 

“Thank you. And your opinion is but a 
reflex of my own,” answered the other. 

And thus they continued, the one inter- 
rupting the other, and both endeavoring to 
impress his listener until it became a ques- 
tion of endurance merely. The lightning- 
rod man, though of stouter build, was the 
first to succumb, and at length he sank with 
an expiring gasp, casting a look of reproach 
upon the insurance agent. The life-insur- 
ance agent lasted a few moments longer, 
but he too, at length sank by the side of the 
lightning-rod man, whispering in his ear. 
Then they both perished, literally talked to 
death. The sad affair has cast a gloom 
over the community. 


“ Here ’s another lie,”said Mrs. Smith, 
who was reading a newspaper. 

“What is it, my dear?” asked her hus- 
band. 

“Why, this newspaper says an Indiana 
woman was disinterred the other day, after 
being buried two years, and that whiskers 
four inches long had "grown on her face 
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since her burial. I don't believe a word of 
it.” 

“T do,” said Smith. 

“Well, I don’t. How could whiskers 
grow on a woman’s face after she is dead?” 

“Easy enough, Jane. She would hold 
her chin still long enough to give the whis- 
kers a chance.” 


“ Mr. officer, what did you arrest the man 
for? What charge have you against 
him?” 

‘“« Insanity, your honor.” 

“ What evidence have you to sustain the 
charge?” 

“ Well, sir, last night about ten o’clock, 
as me and my pard was going along the up- 
per end of Washington Avenue, we saw the 
man and woman walking along slow, and he 
kissing her every once in a while. We 
thought, of course, he had some other man’s 
wife with him, but when we got up to him 
we found that the woman he was kissing 
was his own wife. We then concluded he 
must be insane, and brought him in.” 

“Is that true?” inquired the judge, ad- 
dressing the prisoner. 

“ Yes, sir, but— ” 

“ No butting about it. How long kave you 
been married?” 

“ A little over four years.” 

“Four years! And kissing your own 
wife on the sidewalk! The grounds are 
sufficient, sir, to hold you for medical exam- 
ination.” 


Railing among lovers is the next neigh- 
bor to forgiveness. 

A cross ora harsh word makes wounds 
that never heal. 

Gratitude is a debt we all owe, and but 
few men pay cheerfully. 

Man isa sort of tree which we are too 
apt to judge of by the bark. 

Troubles borrowed and stolen out-num- 
ber, by far, all others in the world. 

Words are the adulterated skim milk of 
life, while example is the pure cream. 

Most of our misfortunes are more sup- 
portable than the comments of our friends 
upon them. 

Insult not misery, neither deride infirmity 
nor ridicule deformity. The first shows in- 


humanity; the second, folly; the third, 
pride. 

Learning makes young men temperate; 
is the comfort of old age, standing for 
wealth with poverty, and serving as an or- 
nament to riches. 

If good people would but make goodness 
agreeable, and smile instead of frowning in 
their virtue, how many they would gain to 
the good cause. 

The courage of one’s emotions is ever 
rarer than the courage of one’s convictions ; 
but when a voice thrusts itself to speak of 
these things it stirs universal echoes. 


On a west-bound Michigan Central train 
the other day, were a delicate appearing 
young woman and an intelligent-looking 
young man, evidently husband and wife. 
Immediately behind this couple sat the man 
—to be found on every train, who would 
die if not permitted to hear the sound of his 
own voice at all times and in all places. 
The young lady had a troublesome cough, 
a fact which seemed to bother the talking- 
machine behind her greatly. At last he 
leaned forward and addressed her es- 
cort :— ‘ 

“ That gal ’s got a bad cough.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ever try catnip tea?” 

“She has n’t drank anything else for 
more than two hundred years. She caught 
a severe cold in 1568. I had fifty barrels of 
catnip tea put into the baggage car for her 
use between here and Chicago. (Pause.) 

“ Lungs?” 

“No, bunions. That’s purely a bunion 
cough, you will notice, if you watch her 
closely.” 

“ Ain’t the draft a leetle strong from that 
window?” After a long pause. 

“No, she has to have it. It takes 1 5,000 
pounds of air to make her a respectable 
breath. We have a patent breath incubator 
which she uses at home. It covers 17,000 
acres of valuable land.” 

“ Did you say she was your wife?” 

“No; I did n’t say anything of the sort. 
She’s one of those new-fashioned, infernal 
machines that !|’m taking over to England 
to blow up the Queen. The only trouble is 
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that 1am subject to fits, and when I get 
one of them I break things up terrible.” 

“ What brings them on to you?” — 

“Talking. Why, it was only yeste day 
that I killed three men, a woman, and a pair 
of twins before I could be got under con- 
trol. I feel very queer about the head now. 
I 

“T reckon I ll go out into the smoking 
car,” said the bore, sidling out of the seat. 
“I don’t feel very well myself.” 

“Don’t hurry away,” shouted the young 
man, while a general titter ran through the 
car, 


The other day I saw it officially stated 
that during the year seventy patents had 
been issued to women. As I always like to 
get at bottom facts, I hunted up the last 
Patent Office Report from the numerous vol. 
umes which have been kindly donated to 
me by an appreciative Congressman, and 
proceeded to post myself as to what the 
patents were issued for. 

A Missouri lady took out letters patent for 
an indicator which, when attached to the 
bed-post, will show by glancing at the dial 
whether there is a horrid man under the bed. 
The saving of time in a year will more than 
pay the cost of an instrument. 

Mrs. Minklers, of Podunk, N. Y., invent- 
ed a patent mouse and rat exterminator. 
When a lady sees a nasty mouse, the first 
scream sets the machine off and a pair of 
claws seizes the offending varmint by the 
back of the neck, and yanks the everlasting 
stuffing out of him in less time than it 
would take to go around a block. 

Miss Nancy J. Stebbins, of Hairytown, 
N. J., patented a new kind of telephone, 
which will work a revolution in the dissem- 
ination of news. In seven minutes by the 
watch, the choicest bit of scandal can be 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, ina 
more approved style than could be effected 
by seven hours of the most industrious 
gadding. The inventor wears a large, leath- 
er medal, presented to her by the suffering 
society of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Sapphira Coon, of Smilerville, Ky., 


obtained a patent on an attachment whereby 
a woman may hold twelve extra clothes-pins 
in her mouth, and at the same time keep up 
an animated conversation with the woman 
in the next yard; thereby saving hours of 
valuable time. 

Mary Ann Duzenberry, of Skowhegan, 
Me., comes to the front with a duplex, back- 
action, non-freezing indicator, which can be 
attached to the husband, and will tell uner- 
tingly where he has been when he goes to 
the lodge. She has already made a large 
fortune out of it, and the demand in- 
creases. 

Mrs. Prudence Cumback, of Daddsville, 
Ohio, has patented a muzzle which can be 
put on the old man, effectually preventing 
him from kissing the hired girl. If he does 
an electric current is produced which rings 
a bell, strikes a gong, and blows a whistle in 
the kitchen. The factory is running night 
and day and is way behind the orders. 

An old maid named McGoozler, of Pee- 
wee, Ore., trots out an attachment enabling 
a woman to carry an umbrella without jab- 
bing the eyes out of every mortal man that 
comes within twenty feet of her. 

A giddy young thing, named Clemantina 
Bagshott, of Gooseville, New Jersey, has 
invented a front gate attachment, which the 
girls all pronounce “ just too utterly cute for 
any kind of use.” On each side of the 
gate is a swinging stool, which can be 
swung around to a proper distance as a ped- 
estrian approaches, and as soon as he pass- 
es are swung back to within a quarter of an 
inch of each other. The top of the gate is 
padded, making it very ornamental as well 
as useful. 

Of course, these are not all, but they are 
enough to show that if you will give a wo- 
man room according to her strength, she 
will yank the socks off the rest of creation 
in an amazing short space of period. 

I don’t want to hear another word from 
the old seeds who sit around whittling dry- 
goods boxes and intimate that women’s best 
hold is washing dishes and sewing on but- 
tons. She is already working up a grander, 
nobler sphere, and don’t you ever forget it. 
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AT WASHINGTON.—A rich senator is admir- | sighted, drops a nickle into his hat, thinking he 
ing the sunset, and Mrs. Jones, who is near- ' is a beggar. 


“My dear Eliza, Dr. Pillington is the man for) , “Nonsense! I don’t believe in any Boston 
your complaint. So seed a perfect gentle- doctors. Let me bring Herr Schwartsmuller to 
man. Pray, send for him.” you, my dear Eliza. He-—— 


“ My dear Eliza, have you lived all these years 
“No, no, Eliza. Listen tome. I know a lit-| ,: y : : 
tle man in Boston who saved my grandmother's without Anoea te Dr. Robinson, the Home- 


life when every other doctor had——” — is the only physio- 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Employed promptly, in cases of Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Loss of 
Voice, and Influenza, prevents their becoming serious, and speedily restores to health 
those who are thus affected. This remedy is, in the highest degree, curative, and for 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Asthma, Quinsy, or Catarrh, no other preparation is so effi- 
eacious. We further state, with all confidence, that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Cures Incipient Consumption. 


Consumption is the blighting plague of 
eur nation. In its silent march through 
the land, it is stealing away from our 
homes thousands of the brightest and 
best of their inmates. If, however, the 
disease is taken in time, its terrible ravy- 
ages may be prevented by the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Prof. F. Sweet- 
zer, of the Maine Medical School, Bruns- 
wick, Me., writes: ‘“ Medical science has 
produced no other anodyne expectorant 
so good as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is invaluable for diseases of the throat and 
lungs.” George E. Wilson, Battle Creek, 
Mich., writes: ‘“‘ Twenty-nine years have 
been added to my life by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I had been given up to die, 
with what my physicians and friends 
supposed was Consumption. I was weak 
and emaciated, and coughed incessantly. I 
procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, before it was all taken, I was 
about my business. I have been a strong 
and healthy man ever since.” Mrs. 8. H. 
Jackson, Far Rockaway, L. L., writes: 
“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved me from 
Consumption, many years ago.” A. C. 
Bell, New Glasgow, N. S8., writes: “More 
than twenty years since, when a young 
man, I had a terrible cough, for a long 
time. My system was rum down, and 
my friends thought I was going into a de- 
cline. By the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, the alarming symptoms disappeared, 
and I speedily recovered my health.” 


In all cases of sudden ailments, affecting 
the throat and lungs, the immediate use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is of the highest 
importance. It may always be depended 
upon in such cases, and for the effective 
treatment of these maladies, occupies a 
place, as a household remedy, that can be 
filled by no other preparation. Mr. 
Samuel Bement, Principal of Bartlett 
School, Lowell, Mass., writes: “I have 
used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for several 
years, in cases of severe cold, or throat 
affections, and always found it a speedy and 
effectual remedy.” Mr. H. E. Simpson, 
Rogers, Texas, writes: *‘ I contracted a 
severe cold, which suddenly developed 
into Pneumonia, presenting dangerous 
and obstinate symptoms. My physician at 
once ordered the use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. His instructions were followed, 
and the result was a rapid and permanent 
cure.” H. H. Woodal, Editor ‘‘ Demo- 
erat,” MeConnelisburg, Pa... writes: 
“ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has saved my life. 
After having suffered for some time from 
a disease of the lungs, induced by bad 
colds, and, when my friends thought I 
could not recover, I tried Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. In three months I was well.” 
Horace Fairbrother, Rockingham, Vt., 
writes: “A severe cold affected my 
lungs, I had a terrible cough, and the 
doctors finally gave me up. Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral relieved my lungs, and, by its 
continued use, effected a permanent cure.” 


Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED 


BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


This is the richest, most lasting and refined] 
of all handkerchief perfumes. 

The name and trademark of 
COLGATE & COMPANY 
on-every bottle assure purchasers 

superior and uniform quality. 
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COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Like all our chocolates, is pre. 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality ot 
je \ cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eater dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is nighly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


A bsol utely za u re. i strengthening, easily digested, and 


‘This powd \ admirably adapted for invalids as 
wader never varies. marvel o puri y, Stren 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary | eS well as for persons in health. 

| kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


only means ROVAL BAKING PowvER | BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
CO., 106 W Wall Street, New York. A ’ 


FREE SAMPLE 
SAPOLIO 


Will be sent on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps (which just covers 
postage), to any point in the U. S. where it cannot be obtained from 
local grocers. Please write name and address plainly, and do not write 
to us for the sample tntil you have carefully inquired for SAPOLIO at 
your local grocers. If you give us the name of the grocer who does not 
keep it we will send with the sample cake a copy of our new Illustrated 
Alphabet, a neat and attractive little book. 


Address ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS Co., 
22 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
WHAT is SAPOLIO? It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which has no equal 


for all scouring purposes except the laundry. To use it is to value it. 

What will Sapolio do? _ Why, it will ¢lean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and give the floors, 

tables and shelves a new appeafance. It will‘take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and 

pans. You can scour the knives and forks with it,and make the tin things shine brightly... The 

wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use 

Sapolio. One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever little housekeeper and try it. Beware of 
imitations. There is but one Sapolio. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., New York. 
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Volume LXIT, 


5. ‘BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 1888. 


CONTENTS. 


The State of Minnesota. . . . 409 
LeweyandI ..... Wm. H. Thomes 413 
A Floridien Idyl Clinton Scollard 439 
Greysmead Nook. . . Mary Fuld 445 
The Mother’s Lament . . . Mrs. L. S. Goodwin 456 
A Bull-Fight at Sea. Edward Dusseault 456 
The Mysterious Indian . Charles Cutterfield 461 
Hew to Regulate a Patient’s Diet 
Dr. Charles H. Campbell 465 
cae Tate Maynard 467 
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What Miss Topp Said 


frequently assumes a very dangerous | 
character, and prompt measures are re- 
quired to arrest its progress. Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral soothes and heals the 
irritated tissues, und cures this malady 
when all other remedies fail. 

“Two years ago I suffered from a severe 
attack of Bronchitis. The physician at- 
tending me became fearful that the disease 
would terminate in Pneumonia. After 
trying various medicines, without benefit, 
he finally prescribed 


Ayer’s 


which relieved me at once. I continued 
to take it, and, in «a short time, was 
eured.” Ernest Colton, Logansport, Ind. 


PREPARED BY | 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. | 

Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Edna .... . . Bernice McCally Pollock 472 

The Boy Who Stolea Bicycle . Elizabeth Bigelow 476 
Salt Codtish . . T. Addison 433 


Indian Dishes . . . ... . G. Bancroft Griffith 436 
Why He Became a Hermit 
Things Pleasant and Otherwise . 495 


cures of Scrofulous diseases continually 
add to the reputation of Ayer's Sursa- 
parilla. John McDonald, 124 Suffolk st., 
Lowell, Mass., says: ‘* For a number of 
years I was a great sufferer from Scrofula, 
which manifested itself in early childhood. 
So virulent and offensive were the sores 
which appeared on my body, that my 
parents kept me from school most of the 
time. I became emaciated, pale, languid, 
and feeble, and my friends said it was 
Consumption. A physician in New York 
state recoiumended treatment with 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


to remove the Scrofula from my blood. 
After taking six bottles I was permanently 
cured.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $13; six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. S. A. 


MES 


te BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING+»BLEACHiNG 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of im&ations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 


always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PY NEW YO 


For CLEANSING THE Skin and Scalp of Birth Humors, 
for allaying Itching, Burning and Inflammation, for ome 
first syntptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, 
Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood diseases, Cutt- 
cura, the t Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soap, an exqui- 
site Skin autifier, externally, and CuTicura RaesOLveNT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, are infallible. Absolute- 
ly pure. Sold eve: Price, Cuticura, soc.; Soar, 
asc.; Resotvent, $1. Pottsr DruGc anp CwEmicat 
Co., Boston. 


&™ Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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WILL OUTWEAR ANY JERSEY MADE. 
SEAMS WILL NOT CRACK OR RIP. 


Buy the Best, and Only Perfect Fitting. 


s@ FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


Every Genuine Jersey will bear the Manufacturer’s Name: 
IGNATZ MEUMANN, BERLIN. 


Wholesale Trade only supplied by the Agents, 
SILAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORE. 


Mason Hamlin 
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ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


46 E. t, (Union N.Y. 
Sty 48 Wabash Chicago 


Band Moss Rose Bet, or Gold Band Moss 
‘or full reigalare address 


DA" active Man or Woman 816. 
to our ge. 
vass: 
AN Standard Silver- ware Co. Boston, Mass. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK BOOK 


Containing over 100 new stitches, 12 transferable de- 
signs full instructions for the fascinating needle- 


Given FREE to every new subscriber to the 
Fasnion Each number contains 
quarto pages, over 1,000 illustrations, paper pattern supple- 
ment, “queeal fashion plate, and complete original 
novelette. (Next issue Soria, Hawthorne Price 50 
cents per year. Strawbridge & Clo ier, 8th and 
Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ous Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Proth, 
Red Nose, Erup' tions, Scars, Pitting, an 
their treatment. Dr.John 
87 North Pearl Kireet, Albany, N. 

Established Send’ 0c. ‘tee Book. 


BIG OFFER. ‘Gwe 


1.000 ting Washin — If you 
want one i your name, nd express of- 


The National Co., a3 Dey 


SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
“ others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 


DURKEE'S| 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FORA 


—EXCELLENCE 
Without a rival as a dressing for all ee and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It yr 
care; all ite ingredients are and best 
and will keep good for years. 


BIOWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


HAMPLIN’S 


PEARL 
[FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLERTON. 


FOR BEAUTIFYIN 


SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TAN, 
cane the skin soft and fair, adda 
zion. MoM. Patri and 
use 50 cts. bottle, worth 
red with other articles les for the same purpose. 
Ail it. Be cure rou get 
CHAM .. PROP'S, BUFFALO. Y. 


OOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING 


Decorating, etc. For my Sean Illustrated 
ogue address, enclosing stamp, 


WH. T. COMSTOOK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y¥, 
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ONDON 100 YEARS, INTERNATIONAL AWARDS), 


‘ A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 


Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, £.2. S., Pres. or THE Royat Cot. of SURGEONS, 
ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND IT'S VIRTUES ¥€ 
SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 


at. AND PREFER PEABS’ 
The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials: 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI. : 


| HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” 
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